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CHAPTER I. 
MR. ARMSTRONG’S WILL. 


Tue lamps were already lighted in Stephenson Place, 
for the golden autumnal day was waning into even- 
ing. Little recked the busy multitude in that great 
smoky town of Blackingham of the solemn glories of 
the fading woods, with all their mellow brown and 
crimson foliage; little dreamed they of gorgeous 
sunsets, purple clouds, roseate mists, and lingering 
lovely-coloured lights in mountain passes; they 
knew only that the days were shortening rapidly, 
that winter, with all the privations it brings to the 
poor, was nigh at hand; that it began to grow dark 
quite early, and that the gas in the workshops had 
to be turned-on very soon after their ‘‘ four o’clock.” 
Now I dare say many of you, my dear readers, espe- 
cially such as live at the ‘‘ west end,” or in peaceful, 
rural villages, or in aristocratic cathedral cities, 
wonder very much what kind of noun, proper or 
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common, ‘*@ four o’clock”? can possibly be. For 
‘the sake, then, of my friends far away among the 
hills, or placidly spending their days in some fair 
level woodland county, famed for its excellent cheese, 
and its fine prize cattle, and its piled-up sheaves in 
the merry harvest time, I will explain to the best of 
my ability. Itis, in fact, an apology for our regular 
post-prandial meal commonly called ‘‘tea,’’ and it is 
taken by the mechanics in most large manufacturing 
towns without leaving the scene of their labours. 
There is no allotted period of time, I believe, given 
for this refreshment ; but there is a sort of implied 
understanding that the ‘‘hands’’ should be per- 
mitted a brief interval of relaxation for the discus- 
sion of the viands brought by wife, or sister, or 
children, generally about four o’clock in the after- 
noon. 

Little recked the innumerable button-makers, the 
light and heavy steel-toy makers—who probably 
never made a real toy in all their lives—the electro- 
‘platers, the gun-barrel filers, the brassfounders, the 
japanners, the lamp manufacturers, and the candle- 
stick-makers, of the rich ruby light resting in that 
peaceful twilight hour on the lonely peaks, and in 
the awful, beautiful ravines of their own old English 
country ; little they thought, and for the most part 
little they cared, about the heaving waters of lakes 
and rivers burning in the rich effulgence of the 
sunset’s fiery glow—the glow that makes one, with 
reverent gladness, think of that ‘‘sea of glass 
mingled with fire’? of which John the Beloved | 
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wrote in his lonely Isle of Patmos—unless it were, 
indeed, that some poor son or daughter of toil 
remembered with a hopeless sigh the green hills, the 
flowery brookside, the frowning ‘‘scaur,” or the 
mountain-stream of other and happier days long 
since passed away. 

Well, just now the sun was going down in all its 
splendour on the large and densely-peopled town of 
Blackingham. As it sank and sank, clouds of smoke 
and grimy vapour did duty for evening mists; the 
last dull, red beam faded from the weathercocks of 
such churches as had steeples and towers,—in which 
category I do not include those sacred edifices which 
rejoice in huge extinguishers or giant pepper-boxes, 
or red brick elevations with inverted table-legs at 
the top ;—countless tall chimneys sent up their black 
billowy contributions into the (comparatively) clear 
but darkening sky, and the extra traffic of market- 
day quietly subsided as the afternoon trains, north, 
south, east, and west, steamed ont of the station, 
and farmers and corn-factors jogged home in their 
traps and gigs to smoke their pipes and review the 
day’s transactions by their own firesides. 

In one of the handsomest private sitting-rooms 
of the Queen’s Hotel sat a young man, who at 
that precise moment was seized with a very vivid 
recollection of certain far-off solitudes, where the 
gorgeous woods were arrayed in their royal autumn 
robes, and where the rushing streams swept on their 
way through wild ravines, along green quiet vales, 
and round the base of many an old grey weather- 
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beaten rock and dark-scarred cliff rearing its 
stately head to the blue crystalline heaven of the 
beauteous northern land he loved! He had a 
vision of golden oak-leaves, of mellow fruit hang- 
ing temptingly on the half-bared mossy branches; 
of coral berries glowing on the mountain-ash and 
on the hawthorn bush, and of ripe red juicy 
hips shining jewel-like among the withering sprays 
of sweet wild briar-roses. He had a dream of 
stately gardens where the sere and dying leaves, 
for all the gardener’s care and patient toil, lay 
thickly on the turf,—where yet the last fair flowers 
were lifting up their soft pure petals to the pale 
autumnal sky; where fuchsias lingered still, and 
where dahlias, verbenas, and china-asters yet shed 
their faded charms over the regions of calm decay 
and coming desolation. 

There he sat, this tall, good-looking young man, 
or rather there he lounged, in the luxurious depths 
of a spring-cushioned velvet-covered fauteu:l. His 
feet were stretched out towards the fire, which cast 
a cheerful light over the comfortably furnished room, 
and his bright dark eyes were fixed dreamily enough 
on the pleasant blaze. The table behind him showed 
that he had lately dined, for the débris of a very 
respectable dessert was still to be seen on the 
polished mahogany. There were the remains of a 
fine bunch of hothouse grapes, one or two late 
plums and nectarines, a dish of apples that might 
have been the centre-piece in a picture of ‘still 
life”’ for the Society of Artists’ annual Blackingham 
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Exhibition; some candied something, and abundance 
of walnut-shells and filbert husks. Severa] decanters 
and some bottles of choice wines kept guard over 
these inviting remnants, and a vase of exquisite 
flowers occupied the middle of the littered table. 

The gas had not been lighted, for the young man, 
having literally nothing to do, was exceedingly fond 
of dreaming away an hour or even two in the un- 
certain light, and anything brighter than the flicker- 
ing flame or the moonbeams mild was calculated to 
dispel without ceremony the pleasant but languid 
ideas which floated through and through his brain 
without much connection, and with very little chance 
of ever being interwoven into the actual story of his 
life. | 

While he is lounging there so comfortably, and 
looking into the fire as if its glowing depths were 
the surface of a magic mirror, I will tell you some- 
thing about him. 

To be quite lucid, I must go back to his grand- 
father, the seventh Sir Julian Armstrong, Bart., of 
Derwent Tower, in the county of Cumberland. This 
seventh Sir Julian loved two things, viz., billiards 
and horses. He was a famous man on the turf; the 
habitués of Tattersall’s knew him well and bowed to 
his authority; he followed the hounds, too, and was 
their master for many a day. He resided for awhile 
on the Continent, and went with all the soul he had, 
which was not much, into ‘‘rouge et noir.” He got 
into trouble, and lost something beside his money, 
something of infinitely more importance—his honour; 
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and he came back again to Derwent Tower a sadder 
but not a wiser man, though something of worldly 
prudence he had certainly gained in his late unplea- 
sant experiences. 

Finding himself in a very disagreeable position, 
and unable to ignore the miserable fact that the 
handsome inheritance which had been accumulating 
through a long minority was entirely expended, and 
that nothing actually remained to him save the an- 
cestral walls and lands, which could not permanently 
be alienated, heavily burdened as they were, he 
resolved on the notable but rather common-place 
expedient of marrying an heiress. Now I am sorry 
to say that for dissolute, exhausted men of ancient 
family, high name, and handsome exterior, there is 
always a due provision of heiresses, and Sir Julian 
Armstrong did not fare worse than the generality of 
his disreputable brotherhood. He contrived to be 
introduced to a young lady of immense fortune, 
whose pedigree, however, was as short as Sir Julian’s 
was long. She had red hair, too, and freckles, and 
squinted, and, worst of all, had a temper; but she 
had I forget how many thousand pounds, and the 
ruined owner of Derwent Tower resolved to enter 
himself upon the list of her suitors, who were about 
as numerous as those which classic lore assigns to 
Mrs. Penelope of Ithaca. 

Bearing in mind the old proverb that ‘‘Faint heart 
never won fair lady,” he began his wooing in right 
gallant style, and very quickly bore away the prize, 
took possession of the heiress’s fortune, and made 
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her Lady Armstrong, and mistress of Derwent Tower 
and his house in town. 

.In the first four years of their union two sons, 
Julian and Clement, were born to this strangely- 
wedded pair; and a long time afterwards, when the 
nursery forces were supposed to be finally disbanded, 
a little daughter—to her mother’s surprise and her 
father’s infinite annoyance—chose to make her ap- 
pearance. 

In the very flower of his manhood Sir Julian 
Armstrong died,—a ruined, miserable man. His 
elder son, as the eighth Sir Julian, succeeded to his 
title, his debts, and his doubly and trebly mortgaged 
estates. The younger son, Clement, was of a singu- 
lar and reserved disposition; he was tired of splendid 
penury, wearied of hollow show and gilded misery, 
sick of idleness, and fraud, and trickery, and what 
seemed to him exceedingly like raising money on 
false pretences ; so to the disgust of his brother and 
the undisguised horror of all his relations, maternal 
as well as paternal, he went into business / 

What he took with him into business by way of 
capital was, as you may imagine, a mere nothing; 
but he had, fortunately for himself and others, a 
different kind of capital, which stood him in good 
stead ‘when hard cash was sadly wanted. He had 
an inexhaustible fund of good sense, honesty, energy, 
and indomitable perseverance, and in a few years 
he became known as an enterprising, most honour- 
able, and highly successful merchant, the glory of 
the prosperous firm at whose head he eventually 
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stood, and, according to their own account, ‘‘ the 
disgrace of the family !”’ 

Clement Armstrong never married. He was shy 
and retiring with women, nevertheless in his first 
youth he had loved passionately. He returned from 
foreign travel to find the lady of his affections, 
between whom and himself there had been a private 
boy-and-girl engagement, wedded to another. He 
bore his sufferings like a man; none heard his lamen- 
tation; but from that day an element of moodiness 
and sarcasm was silently developed in his character. 
He never mentioned his fair false love again; she 
was almost a child, and perhaps thought that she 
and Clement Armstrong had been playing at love 
and troth, rather than pledging themselves to any- 
thing so important and matter of fact as a real 
engagement, meant to end in married life, He, 
however, had been in actual solemn earnest, and 
that which was play to her, was well-nigh death to 
him. It was death in one sense; for all those sweet 
and tender affinities which soften the ruggedness of 
man’s stronger, harsher nature, died ouf at once, 
there and then, for evermore. He embarked heart 
and soul in commercial enterprises ; he worked early 
and late; he crossed the ocean, and appeared bodily 
in Cuba, to the discomfiture and exposure of a dis- 
honest agent; he revived the drooping interests of 
his house on the South American continent; he 
made himself a name that was mighty on Change, 
and grew to be a millionaire; but through all he 
never forgot the love of his early days, or else the 
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wound which bled inwardly so long refused to heal, 
for no other woman ever found passing favour in his 
eyes. He loved and died true to gentle, inconstant 
Mary Lister. 

He survived his brother, however, for Sir Julian 
the eighth left the world very prematurely and sud- 
denly, bequeathing to his only child, the ninth Sir 
Julian, and the hero of my story, an inheritance very 
similar to that which he had received from his own 
father—with this sole difference, that the estates 
were more deeply mortgaged than before, and the 
debts were double those which had been his own 
unthankful legacy when he succeeded to the honours 
of the proud impoverished Armstrongs. So now we 
come to the identical young man whom we left 
gazing drowsily into the fire at the Queen’s Hotel, 
hard by the central railway station of Blackingham. 
He was ten years old when his father died, and in 
spite of the disgrace into which his Uncle Clement 
had fallen, on account of his connection with so low 
and dirty a thing as commerce, the son of the ruined 
gambler—for Sir Julian the eighth had dutifully 
followed in the footsteps of Sir Julian the seventh— 
was left to his sole and absolute guardianship. In 
five years more Uncle Clement himself was gathered 
to his fathers; and, contrary to the expectafion of 
the Lady Gertrude, Julian’s mother, now married to 
Lieutenant-Colonel Barrington of the —th regiment, 
he left to his nephew, Sir Julian Armstrong, nearly 
all his enormous wealth, under certain conditions, 
which certain conditions rendered the young baronet’s 
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position a very singular, and in some respects a very 
trying one. . 

After leaving £10,000 to Mary Lister and her 
heirs, Mr. Armstrong himself dictating his last will 
and testament, proceeded to state that the whole of 
his immense property, minutely specified and de- 
scribed, should, with the exception of several con- 
siderable legacies to religious institutions and to old 
servants, and the sum of £5,000 to each of his 
executors, devolve upon his nephew and ward, Sir 
Julian Armstrong, provided he should agree to, and 
implicitly observe, certain conditions therewith specified ! 
If he refused to accept the stipulations recorded, or, if 
accepting them, he failed in the performance thereof, 
even in the slightest degree, the wealth of the eccen- 
tric millionaire was to be devoted to the founding of a © 
hospital for incurable diseases, and of a lunatic asylum, 
and to the building of public baths in several large 
towns, which were separately and distinctly named. 

The annexed conditions were as follows :— 

‘‘ First, That the said Sir Julian Armstrong shall 
not enter into any matrimonial alliance till he shall 
have attained his thirtieth birthday ; he may betroth 
or contract himself according to his own will and 
pleasure as soon as he is twenty years of age, but I 
strongly advise him not to enter into any engage- 
ment of the kind until he shall be at the least six- 
and-twenty ; as holy matrimony he may not commit 
till the age above mentioned, without forfeiting all 
the advantages occurring to him as my kinsman and 
sole heir. 
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‘Secondly, Till the said Sir Julian Armstrong 
shall attain the aforesaid period of his thirtieth 
birthday, he shall not reside in any one country in 
either hemisphere for more than six months at a 
time ; but three months of every year shall be passed 
at Derwent Tower, in the county of Cumberland. 

‘¢ Thirdly and lastly, He shall take solemn oath 
and vow, a8 enjoined by the paper I have left in 
the possession of Mr. Hartley, my trusted friend and 
esteemed solicitor, that he will never, so long as he 
shall live, touch dice, or billiards, or cards, or engage 
in any game of chance, or enter knowingly any house 
or place where gambling of any nature is being, or 
is to be carried on; and that he will never suffer 
play of any kind in his: house, or, so far as he hath 
the control, in his presence, and that he will never, 
even in joke, make a bet of any kind, nature, or 
value whatsoever.”’ 

Then followed directions senestne the rule of 
his guardians—Mr. Hartley, the eminent lawyer, 
and Mr. Dashbrook, a very wealthy merchant and 
a truly honourable man—which rule was to be abso- 
lute in all things, till Sir Julian had attained his 
first majority, fixed by his uncle at the age of 
twenty-five. The mortgages and bonds were all to 
be paid off, every debt was to be cleared away and 
discharged to the uttermost farthing, and then the 
estates were to be left in the hands of the two exe- 
cutors and guardians, to be managed by them to the 
best of their ability until the protracted minority 
of their ward being at an end, he should himself 
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assume the reins of government, and the full pos- 
session of his own fortunes at a proper age. He was 
to leave Eton for Cambridge, where, from time im- 
memorial, the Armstrongs of Derwent Tower had 
been wont to graduate; he was to enjoy a very 
handsome allowance, to be increased yearly until he 
attained his thirtieth birthday, when at last he 
would be free to marry, if so it pleased him, to live 
where he liked, and to follow his own will and 
pleasure in all things, being then released from 
every condition, or rather, being supposed to have 
accomplished all specified conditions, save the one 
which bound him to abstain from gambling to the 
latest hour of his existence. 

With the will was a bulky packet securely tied 
and sealed, and a letter lying beside it, addressed to 
the young baronet, informed him that it was a kind 
of diary or autobiography of his late uncle, which 
he was not to peruse till the eve of his singularly 
protracted full majority should arrive; till then the 
seals were to remain unbroken, and the documents 
were never to meet other eyes than his own, and 
those of the woman whom he might make his wife— 
for Clement Armstrong was too right-minded to insist 
upon any secret which might interrupt the full con- 
fidence of a married couple. 

Sir Julian, a boy of fifteen, careless of course about 
matrimony, charmed at the idea of extensive travel, 
and hating with a shuddering and deadly hatred the 
very sight and sound of billiards and dice, joyfully 
subscribed to all the conditions, promised obedience 
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to his guardians, and took a solemn vow never to 
tamper even with the vice which had been the destruc- 
tion of his family for several generations. 

And now he was quietly keeping his twenty- 
sixth birthday in the noisy solitude of the ‘‘ Queen’s 
Hotel” at Blackingham. Personally he was already 
free from guardians, though all his possessions were 
still under their care; his allowance was so large, 
and his habits so free from any kind of prodigality, 
that he seldom expended the whole of his annual 
income, and at that very moment had left a most 
satisfactory balance in the hands of his banker. Still, 
he must wait four years longer before he could take 
a wife, manage his own estates, and reside per- 
manently at Derwent Tower. 

He was very tired now of travelling. No wonder! 
he had sojourned in every part of France; he had 
wintered twice at Rome; he had visited St. Peters- 
burg; he had climbed Mont Blanc, and all the 
other mounts that people ever do climb in the course 
of their Alpine experiences; he had been up and 
down the castled Rhine, and he had tried to write 
an awful weird legend on the Black Forest; he had 
luxuriated at Palermo; sailed among the isles of 
Greece ; gazed on the unsetting sun; crossed the 
desert on a camel; journeyed from Dan to Beer- 
sheba, and knew the Jordan rather better than the 
Thames; he had listened to Niagara’s roar; had 
been compelled, sorely against his inclination, to join 
in a steamboat race on the Mississippi, the risk in 
that little game of chance being—only his life! and : 
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finally, he had gazed on the eternal snows that crown 
the lofty peaks of the mighty Cordillerarange. No 
wonder that the young man was weary of this itine- 
rant life, which after all was beginning to be only 
a sort of splendid vagrancy. He had just returned 
from Norway, where he had been persecuting the 
salmon, and annoying a bear or two; and now he 
had determined on spending the next six months in 
his native land. 

Whilst he was roaming about Nordland, he had 
encountered a certain Mr. Wasbrough, with whom 
he had come to fraternise extensively, and who 
turned out, upon acquaintance. to be what is now 
called an eminently practical man. Much of ‘the 
conversation between the practical social-science man 
and the theorising, sentimentalising baronet, had 
. treated upon the state of the manufacturing districts, 
their political aspects, their wrongs, their needs, and 
the inadequacy of the present state of things to meet 
their just requirements. There was much truth and 
much sound sense in all that Mr. Wasbrough ad- 
vanced, but like all enthusiasts he missed the golden 
medium, and fell into absurd extremes. Julian soon 
discerned this; nevertheless, though heartily tired 
of the question of universal suffrage, and rather dis- 
gusted with the ultra-radicalism of his companion, 
he could not but perceive a current of good and noble 
ideas forcing its way beneath a heavy substratum 
of interminable crotchets and unreasonable philan- 
thropy. 

In short, the patriot’s vehement declamations and 
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lengthy harangues set the young man thinking more 
seriously than he had ever thought in the whole 
previous course of his existence, and he began forth- 
with to devise schemes of usefulness, to be put into 
practice when his gipsy life should, in the natural 
course of events, find its termination. 

He was pondering lazily enough on some of the 
rather one-sided views he had gathered from Mr. 
Wasbrough’s eloquent appeal, and at last he rose 
up and yawned so uproariously that the inmates of 
the room above, and the one adjoining, must have 
concluded that some strange animal, having escaped 
from the wild-beast shows which had just left the 
town, had entered the hotel. 

‘“‘T think [ll go to China in the spring,” said 
Sir Julian, crossly ; ‘‘or I wish I could be put to 
sleepsomewhere comfortably and securely, and wake 
up on the eve of my thirtieth birthday. To think of 
a fellow being compelled to waste his best days in 
this fashion! I ought to be master of Derwent 
‘Tower; I ought to be married, and have a family 
about me—though I must confess [ have never yet 
seen the woman I should wish to make my Lady 
Armstrong! heigh-ho! Tl go out, I think, and 
see what this blessed smoky town of Blackingham 
looks like by gaslight—and there’s a ‘moon, too. 
Yes, it must be moonlight! Decidedly—I'll go out 
and explore the place.”’ 


CHAPTER II. 
LITTLE BETHEL, 


Sm Jovi» Anmstrone soon found himself in the 
principal street of Blackingham—Old Street, which 
is really the only handsome street of which the 
town can boast. He looked into the shop windows, . 
was jostled upon the pavement, and beholding the 
careless driving and sharp turning of corners, 
wondered how many street accidents befell daily in 
Blackingham, and whether the hospitals were pro- 
perly supported by the inhabitants of the town. 
Coming to the end of Old Street he saw a tall, fine 
steeple—a real, and undeniable, and orthodox 
steeple—rising up against the moonlit sky. The 
church to which the steeple belonged lay on the slope 
of a hill, and the hill seemed to be one of the very 
busiest thoroughfares of the place; the market-hall 
abutted thereon; and an awful black statue stood in 
the midst of the open ground. Sir Julian went 
down to take a moonlight view of statue and church 
—he was not impressed with either. The sacred 
edifice was a many-windowed, two-storied-looking 
brick building, a grim and ugly island in a sea of 
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graves and tombstones! The steeple which had 
attracted his attention was a new one, having been 
lately erected in place of a very old one, which had 
threatened for a quarter of a century or more to bury 
the parish church of Blackingham, and perhaps its 
congregation, beneath its ruins. The tower, too, 
had been restored, as an amiable policeman informed 
Sir Julian; ‘only restored,’”’ he explained, ‘‘as it 
was quite strong, not being nearly as old as the 
steeple.” * 

Julian laughed till the tears streamed down his 
cheeks, and asked where the old steeple had stood 
before the tower was built, and how, when the time 
came, they managed to perch it up securely in its 
proper situation? The policeman had evidently 
never considered the question before, and he was so 
nonplussed that, to atone for his rudeness, Sir Julian 
gave him half-a-crown, thanked him for his informa- 
tion, and went on his way towards the bottom of the 
hill. He soon found himself in a populous but 
decidedly unpleasant neighbourhood, and disgusted 
with the narrowing footways and the crowds of 
lounging idlers, turned abruptly from the main 
street into the first quiet opening he could find. 

On he went, and in a few minutes all the busy, 
jostling, noisy town seemed left behind. Long 
streets and short streets, but all of tolerable width, 
succeeded each other, till at last he came to a region 
that struck him as being unlike anything he had 
ever seen in the whole course of his travels. Very 

#* A fact. 
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few persons were abroad, and the full harvest-moon 
was pouring down her mellow rays on countless 
shadowy arches—a railway viaduct, of course—but 
in that soft shimmering light looming up quite 
grandly against the cloudless sky of the early 
October evening. The houses, all of the meaner 
class, stood for the most part in rows or detached | 
blocks; between them stretched wide patches of 
waste ground, heaped with mounds of rubbish; 
here and there scant tufts of coarsest grass, and now 
and then, all alone in exile, something huge and 
black—a rusty boiler or a worn-out piece of machi- 
nery, waiting till it should be purchased for its 
weight in old iron. A very desolate sort of plate 
it looked, but Sir Julian went on, more and more 
interested in the tall shadowy arches far above the 
chimney-tops of the three-storied houses, till—being 
unused to the peculiar pavements of the less fashion- 
able districts of Blackingham—he grew rather tired, 
and began to consider how far he might have wan- 
dered from the hotel in Old Street. | 

His first impulse was to call a cab, but he had 
wandered into a land where cabs were not; the 
only vehicle he could perceive was a costermonger’s 
donkey-cart standing at the door of a public-house, 
so he must needs go on till he found his way back to 
the great church, or by extreme good luck lighted on 
a stray cab, whose driver would not object to a 
return fare. 

But Sir Julian Armstrong had altogether lost his 
- bearings; he had crossed so many streets and gone 
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in so many directions, that he had very little idea 
whether h: was returning to the town and civilisa- 
tion, or making for the open country that he fancied 
lay beyond that labyrinth of streets, and lanes, and 
courts, and narrow oblong squares. But at last he 
took what seemed to be a right direction, and found 
himeelf in a long, broad, quiet street, at the lower 
end of which flamed a ruddy fire to warn off vehicles 
from the pits beyond, which were being dug by the 
water-works, or the gas companies, or the sewerage 
commission, or something that is equally fond of 
pecking up highways and byways, turn and turn 
about, to the great peril and protracted inconvenience 
of man and beast. But there Sir Julian believed he 
should find some human creatures who would tell 
him the nearest way back to the hotel, or better still, 
the nearest cab-stand, so on he went, more hopefully 
and at better speed, though he was by this time 
wofully fatigued and ready to sit down on the vacant 
doorsteps that seemed quite desirable resting-places, 
as he wended his weary way down the ill-paved 
street, which he found to be very much longer than 
he had at first supposed. 

Suddenly he heard a sound of singing—psalm- 
singing—very close at hand ; and in another minute 
he stood facing an unpretending-looking small build- 
ing, through the windows of which lights were 
streaming, and the door of which stood invitingly 
wide open. Over the little porch was a large lamp 
and a square stone, on which Julian could read very 
plainly, Lirrtz Berner. Just then Little Bethel 
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seemed to him a very desirable haven of repose. 
The good people inside were holding a religious 
service, and he might go in and stay as long as he 
liked, and having recruited his exhausted forces, 
sally forth with renewed energies, and do his best 
to return to his own comfortable quarters in Old 
Street. 

A little sharp-eyed man stood just within the 
porch, evidently the janitor of Little Bethel, and to 
him Julian courteously addressed himself— 

‘¢ Am I far from the Queen’s Hotel?” 

‘‘The Queen’s Hotel at the railway station, sir— 
at the bottom of Stephenson Place ?”’ 

66 Yes.”? 

‘¢ Laws, sir, you're a long way off. You must go 
right up to the top of this street, then turn to the 
left, and then to the right, and then you must ask 
again.” 

‘‘ Stop! 1 am too tired for that at present. I have 
regularly lost my way; can I get a cab?” 

‘‘ Well, I hardly think you can. There’s cabs, 
two of them in River Street, but that’s a quarter of 
an hour’s walk, and they mightn’t be at home, you 
know.” 

‘¢I suppore I may go in here. ‘What are they 
doing ?”’ 

‘Surely, sir, surely; it’s an open meeting—a 
meeting of the Town Mission Tract Society, sir. 
You’ll hear some very interesting accounts, sir; 
we've got some first-rate speakers here to-night.” 

Thus welcomed, Sir Julian passed into the small 
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ehapel, which was very warm and tolerably full, 
but his friend the doorkeeper escorted him up the 
narrow aisle and found him one of the best seats the 
place afforded. The singing was over as he entered, 
and a serious-looking man, in semi-clerical attire, 
stood up in fhe tiny, shabby pulpit, and began to 
pray. Yes! really to pray, and not to say a prayer; 
and though the voice was wiry, and the accent a 
little provincial, Sir Julian Armstrong was obliged 
to confess to himself that there was metal in the 
man and force in what he said, and he listened 
reverently and with interest, and was rather asto- 
nished when at the end of a few minutes he wound 
up his supplications and began to read a chapter in 
the great Bible which lay before him ; for the young 
man had somehow got a notion that uncanonical 
preachers, in unorthodox Little Bethels, were sure to 
pray and hold forth for an indefinite season, utterly 
regardless of the flight of time, and the weariness 
of mind and body of their unfortunate congregations. 
Then the business of the evening fairly commenced, 
and one speaker after another stood forth to tell what 
had been done by united and individual effort since 
the annual meeting of the year before. In spite of 
homely speech and style uncultured, Sir Julian grew 
deeply interested ; though perfectly rested, he deter- 
mined to stay out the meeting and add his mite to 
all the other mites that were talked about, and would 
be doubtless contributed at the close of the service. 
There was a fervency, a rugged power and pathos, 
a truth in the speeches of these unlettered men that 
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went straight to his heart, and convinced him that 
there were far other things in earth and heaven than . 
were dreamed of in his philosophy. 

Now if you think I am going to tell you that Sir 
Julian Armstrong strayed into this Little Bethel, 
and became there and then a Christian man, you are 
wrong, for nothing of the sort then ensued, though 
there were certain unwonted stirrings of conscience 
within his breast, and strange promptings which 
bade him shake off his self-indulgent idleness, and 
do something which should leave the world at least 
a little better than he found it. The longer he 
listened the more completely did he receive the un- 
comfortable conviction that he was the ‘‘ unprofitable 
servant’’ of whom mention was so frequently made, 
as a ‘“‘cumberer of the ground.” 

But that night was a memorable one in the story 
of Sir Julian’s life, and Little Bethel was fated to 
be to him a spot more memorable than any he had 
visited in Rhine-land, Italy, Egypt, or Palestine. 
At the close of the longest and most important 
speech, a very fat woman, who had occupied the 
pew before the young baronet, rose up and went 
away. Then he saw, in the pew next to the one 
this stout, short-breathed matron had vacated, two 
girls, meanly clad, listening eagerly and intently to 
the speech which was just commencing. One of 
them was an ordinary, good-looking girl of her class, 
rather gaily though shabbily attired, and Julian 
merely gave her one glance and no more. Her 
companion wore a very coarse but clean straw 
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bonnet, plainly trimmed with the smallest possible 
quantity of dark ribbon, her shawl was old, and 
nearly all the colours it had once boasted had 
long since faded away or disappeared under the 
laundress’s hands; her dress Sir Julian could not 
observe. 

But her face !—that struck him with profound 
astonishment. In all his travels, in all the well- 
born, highly-educated circles where his title, and 
wealth, and handsome person procured him ready 
admission, he had never seen a fave half so beautiful 
as this one, under the coarse straw bonnet, in the 
plain deal pew of that humble Little Bethel. The 
features were perfect as painter or sculptor could 
have desired; the complexion was pure and most 
delicately tinted ; the eyes ‘‘deeply, darkly, beauti- 
fully blue;” and the hair of a rich golden brown, 
rippling like autumn sunshine round a low, sweet 
brow. The contour of the half-childish face, turned 
from Julian and lifted towards the speaker, was ex- 
quisite; and the hand, once raised to smooth back 
a straggling lock of hair, was small and shapely, 
though very far from lily-white. So fair and lovely 
a creature Julian thought he had never seen. She 
was the very embodiment of a poet’s dream. All 
the mnocence of childhood was in that sweet, bright 
face, and the dignity of dawning womanhood was in 
every glance and gesture. 

Who was she? who could she be? this exquisite 
wild flower, blooming in a wilderness of grimy brick 
and mortar, and shedding her sweetness on the 
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stifling gas-heated air of Little Bethel? I am sorry 
to be obliged to say that Sir Julian Armstrong 
thought no more about the object for which the 
meeting was convened. The last speaker was a man 
of fervid and impassioned eloquence, and his humble 
hearers seemed deeply touched with what he brought 
before them ; but the one aristocratic member of the 
congregation listened, if he listened at all, with so 
much abstraction of mind, that sounds rather than 
sense fell unheeded on his listless ears; the maiden 
herself, the unconscious cause of his sudden absorp- 
tion, sat reverently and eagerly drinking in the 
words of pathos and power that fell from the lips of 
the enthusiastic missionary. 

Suddenly, as it seemed to Sir Julian, the earnest 
Voice ceased speaking, and an old gentleman, who 
had placidly presided during the evening, stood up 
and gaveout a hymn. It was sung heartily enough, 


with many interpolations by way of ad Ubitum. 


cadences and grace-notes; and one old lady at 
Julian’s left hand persisted in finishing up the tune 


with an elaborate turn and shake, that would 


certainly have upset his gravity, had not his whole 
mind been intent on other objects. For full, and 
clear, and of a marvellous compass, the girl’s voice 
rose above the shrill trebles and gruff basses. and 
cracked tenors of the Little Bethel choir, —a voice of 
such wonderful capabilities, and yet so manifestly 
untrained, that the young baronet, who was the very 
soul of music, longed—quite irrespectively of her 
lovely faco—to take her for his pupil, and make her 
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a worthy successor of his well-beloved friend and 
idol, Jenny Lind. 

After the hymn came a short and simple prayer, 
and then the benediction ; and the old minister, the 
president of the meeting, announced that a collection 
would be made at the door. Julian walked to the 
entrance with the rest of the congregation, and 
slipped a sovereign into the plate, among the heap 
of coppers that was here and there brightened up 
‘with threepenny and fourpenny pieces, a sixpence 
or two, and a stray shilling, apparently fresh from 
the mint. The person who was holding the plate 
looked up in amaze as the golden coin fell in among 
the halfpence; he had held the plate at collections 
for five years at Little Bethel, and he never remem- 
bered to have had a real golden sovereign to count 
up when he carried the cash into the vestry. An- 
other minute, and Sir Julian, whom he intended 
especially to thank, had returned into the chapel, 
and was looking for the old minister, who was evi- 
dently the pastor of the little church. 

He lingered some time, till an old woman began 
to extinguish the lights; then he walked up to her, 
and said— | 

‘* Can I speak to your minister for a few minutes?”’ 

‘‘Of course you can, sir, and welcome,” returned 
the good old creature, in high delight: -she fully 
believed that the grand gentleman who had strayed 
into Little Bethel had ‘‘ got impressed,” and wanted 
to see the minister upon the most solemn and serious 
business. She led him straight up to the vestry, 
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where her pastor was seated alone; the speakers of 
the evening having just taken their departure. 

Not till he found himself in the presence of a grey- 
haired, heavenly-countenanced old man, in seedy 
black, did Sir Julian Armstrong consider the extreme 
singularity of his errand: it was just possible the 
good old minister might misconstrue his motives ; 
and as the pastor bowed and smiled encouragingly, 
and placed a chair as gracefully and courteously as 
if he had been the denizen of courts and palaces from 
his youth upwards, the baronet felt more nonplussed 
and subdued than ever afterwards he cared to ac- 
knowledge. At length he began— 

‘‘T believe I have the honour of speaking to the 
incumbent—the minister, that is—of this place of 
worship ?” 

‘My name is Dixon, sir; I have been the pastor 
of this people for nearly thirty years.” 

‘¢Then, Mr. Dixon, will you allow me to become 
a subscriber to the charity which has been so ably 
adyocated this evening by the different speakers who 
have addressed us? Iam sure I had no idea that 
tracts could do so much good.” 

‘‘They are often God’s messengers of mercy, sir. 
I shall be happy to receive your subscription. Ours 
is but a little cause—a very little cause. This is 
the poorest, though not the worst, quarter of the 
town. We are very thankful for a little extraneous 
help. Shall I enter your name, Mr. ad . 

‘“T am Sir Julian Armstrong. What—that is, 
how much ought I to subscribe ?” 
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The old gentleman looked up in perplexed sur- 
prise; it was a question he was not often required 
to answer. 

‘‘ Really, Sir Julian, I cannot say; I do not know 
your resources, or your customary scale of beneficence. 
If God has given you large means, give largely to 
His cause ; if your income is a moderate one for your 
station in life, give moderately. God and your own 
conscience alone can decide how much you ought to 
give in this instance or in any other.”’ 

‘‘T have always given what they asked me for, 
and thought no more about it. Shall I give you 
twenty pounds ?” 

‘As a donation or a subscription, Sir Julian ?” 

The old man’s eyes were glistening at the idea of 
all the beautiful new tracts that might be purchased 
for half the money named. 

‘*Ob, a subscription, if you like. I'll give you 
the same every year, if it will do you any good.” 

‘‘ And might I suggest, sir—should you object to 
the money being divided between our schools and 
our tract society ?” 

‘* Not at all. There isthe money—you shall have 
it annually. Do what you choose with it. Use it 
in your schools, or buy tracts, or coals, or soup, or 
flannel for the old people, or anything that you most 
require.” 

‘‘T earnestly thank you, Sir Julian. This gift is 
indeed most providential ; our funds were very low, 
very low indeed; and I thank God, who sent you 
here to-night to aid us in our extremity.” 
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‘‘ T suppose you know most of your congregation?” 

‘‘T know them all, I believe—all who regularly 
attend. Of course, there are casual worshippers with 
whom I am unacquainted.” 

‘Who was that very lovely girl, with a most 
beautiful voice, who sat in the little pew behind the 
singers ?” 

Mr. Dixon’s whole manner changed. 

‘‘ Pardon me, Sir Julian, but no young girl in 
my congregation could possibly be introduced to a 
young man of your rank and position in life.” 

‘‘Do not misunderstand me, pray,” interrupted 
Sir Julian, eagerly; ‘‘ you cannot suppose I am so 
wicked, so debased, as to wish to injure one so in- 
nocent and fair! And you cannot suppose I would 
insult you, or any minister, by requesting you to 
countenance that which was evil.” 

‘“ Nevertheless, Sir Julian, I cannot tell you the 
name of that girl; and if you seek to make her 
acquaintance, I shall warn her against you; I shall 
take every means in my power to hide — and ee 
her from you.” 

‘* My dear sir, you misjudge me, indeed! TIonly © 
wished to know the beautiful young girl I saw this 
evening—the most beautiful girl I ever beheld; and 
I have seen many—the fairest and highest born in 
all the land.” 

‘‘Do you wish to marry her, sir?” 

‘Well, no. I am not thinking about marrying.” 

‘Then, sir, I have nothing to say to you. A 
young man in your position, and a young woman in 
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hers, can have no legitimate interest in each other. 
As God’s minister, in His holy name I charge you 
leave that young girl alone! She is good and inno- 
cent now,—a lamb of the fold. _If your name and 
hers are ever mentioned together, however pure and 
guiltless she may be, her fair fame is blighted, 
perhaps for life. I charge you, sir, as you would 
shun the curse of God, go your way, and seek to 
know no more about one with whom you can have 
and must have no concern. And your twenty pounds, 
sir—I return it—I cannot take it. I fear it was 
meant as a bribe; under the circumstances I could 
not use it with a clear conscience; you must take it 
back.” 

‘‘By Heaven, sir,’ cried Julian, vehemently, 
‘Syou do me great wrong! For what do you take 
me ?”? 

‘‘For a young man, sir, who, perhaps, means no 
evil according to his own code,of moral and social 
ethics; for one who has abundance of this world 
wealth ; for one who has been accustomed to please 
himself in every particular, to gratify every whim, 
to rush hither and thither at every impulse.” 

‘A true bill, I fear,’’ said Julian, shrugging his 
shoulders; ‘‘ yet, believe me, if I am thoughtless 
and frivolous, and—and tmpulsive, I am not base 
and vicious. I don’t know why I am not exactly ; 
but I am not—TI hate it!” 

‘‘T will try and believe it, sir, and you will prove 
it by visiting this neighbourhood no more. But 
have a care,—thoughtlessness, and frivolity, and 
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impulse unchecked, are pretty sure to end in open 
vice and unmistakable baseness of mind. Excuse 
me for speaking plainly; you and I will probably 
never meet again, and I dare not be otherwise than 
plain.” 

‘At least, may I beg that you will retain the 
money?” 

‘¢T will retain it since you wish it, as the pledge 
of your good conduct. I shall not use it for some 
time. If I see your face in this locality any more; 
if I hear of you—and I shall watch—then will 
these notes immediately find their way back to one 
who is not worthy to cast of his substance into the 
Lord’s treasury.”’ 


CHAPTER III. 
ETHEL AND SUSAN. 


Sm Jutunw Armstrone walked away from Little 
Bethel in a state of the profoundest astonishment. 
It was quite a new experience which he had under- 
gone within the walls of that small and shabby 
vestry-room; to meet with decided and uncom- 
promising opposition was something so entirely 
novel, that he hardly knew whether annoyance or 
amazement was uppermost in his mind, and he pur- 
sued his way along the shadowy side of the long 
moon-lit street in anything but a pleasant frame of 
feeling. 

He had reached the very end of the wretched 
pebbled pavement, ere it had occurred to him that 
he had lost his way, and had no more notion of the 
geography of that most bewildering district of the 
huge town of Blackingham, than the solitary per- 
sonage who is currently supposed to inhabit the 
lunar sphere. Certainly the mild orb of night 
showered down a flood of brilliant beams on houses, 
factories, and those tremendous spectral railway 
arches, that seemed rather the mammoth work of 
antediluvian Titans, than the mere brick and mortar 
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productions of “navvies” of the nineteenth cen- 
tury ;—but light alone failed to point out to the 
strayed young gentleman the road which would 
straightway lead him back to the comforts of the 
hotel in Stephenson Place. Darkness would cer- 
tainly have increased his difficulties; but the moon- 
beams only showed him streets—streets—streets, all, 
apparently, alike and uninviting. He looked about 
him for a guide ;—there was a drunken man on the 
other side of the street, but it was useless to refer 
the question to his decision ;—a little boy came up, 
carefully bearing a jug of beer from the public- 
house to the family-board, and he “didn’t know ;” 
—a female figure emerged from a dark passage, a 
poor flaunting child of sin, who seemed willing 
enough to convoy the gentleman to his distant home; 
—but Julian turned shudderingly away, and then, 
as his kind heart smote him, took a few shillings 
from his pocket, and with a compassionate ‘‘ God 
help you,” passed quickly on his way. Suddenly a 
stream of moonlight showed him the two girls who 
had attracted his notic:: in the chapel. Yes! there 
was the faded shawl, the course but scrupulously 
clean, neat bonnet, and the bnght hair rippling 
round the lovely child-like face. Should he inquire. 
his way from them? No! after the old minister’s 
appeal he dared not do that; he was beginning to 
feel that he really had no business to call the girl’s 
attention to himself; that any notice he might bestow 
upon her would be certainly not to her advantage, 
—not to her honour. 
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The two girls had passed into a little court, where 
they were evidently exchanging a few words before 
parting to their respective homes. Close by the 
passage into which they turned was a little bow- 
windowed shop, with a solitary unsnuffed candle, 
burning dimly in the middle of dried herrings, sus- 
Picious-looking eggs, pudding at twopence the 
pound, and butter and cheese eminently qualified to 
bring on biliousness and indigestion in their unfortu- 
nate consumers. Nevertheless, Sir Julian Armstrong, 
Bart., was seized with a sudden curiosity respecting 
the nature of the wonderful pudding and ‘the best 
streaked bacon,”’ that might have been cured in the 
dark ages, if its unpleasant appearance were any 
criterion of its antiquity. He seriously contemplated 
a framed placard, which informed him that he might, 
if he chose, purchase ‘‘ castor oil”’ on the spot, also 
‘¢ hair oil,’’ also ‘‘ salts and senna,” and ‘‘ pens, ink, 
and paper,’’ at discretion. 

‘If the girls begin to say anything they would 
not like me to hear,” he said to himself, as he took 
up the unwonted, and certainly equivocal, position of 
eavesdropper, on the other side of the little project- 
ing window; ‘Tl go away at once; but I should 
like to know if that sweet girl has in any sense of 
the word a mind to match her face. What’s that she 
is saying ?—that is the voice I heard in the chapel ; 
I should know it again from a thousand.” 

It was a low soft voice, singularly sweet and clear ; 
but not without the twang of the peculiar accent of 
the town and neighbourhood. The other voice, high- 
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pitched and harsh, was much more provincial in its 
utterances, and the language was by no means s0 
well chosen, or so grammatically correct. 

‘“No! I have said it, Susan,” the sweet silvery 
voice was saying; ‘‘ you must not be vexed; I 
cannot go.” 

‘But it’s the last, the very last gipsying we 
shall have this year; and the band’s a-going, and 
we shall have a dance before we come away; the 
*busses are to be at the factory gates at ten o’clock 
precisely. 1’ll engage a beau for you—a mild, quiet 
young man as won't be too fast. I think he’s a 
milksop ; he’d take a pretty girl about all day, and 
never ask for a kiss, much less take one; but that 
would just suit you now, Hethie!” 

‘‘'Whatever is her name ?”’ thought Julian; ‘‘is 
it Hetty, or Ethel, or Henrietta, I wonder?” 

But Hethie made answer— 

‘‘No, Susan! I made up my mind the last gip- 
sying I ever went to, that I never would go to 
another.”? — 

“Why in the world nt?” 

‘‘There was a great deal going on that I did not 
like; the young men were dreadfully free, and the 
iokes were horrid. Susan, I wish you would not go; 
you'll be sure to wish yourself at home again.” 

‘¢ Not I, indeed! I likes a bit of pleasure; I see 
no harm in it, and. 1 mean to have it for all Mr. 
Dixon’s preaching.” 

‘*T should say just the same if Mr. Dixon had not 
said a word about it. Of course, it is not the kind 
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of thing for a Sunday-school teacher, and for one as 
hopes to join the Church, to have to do with ; but it’s 
not only wrong, or rather not right, but disagreeable, 
and low, and vulgar. Susan, dear, you know what 
happened last time Cannabee’s people had their 
gipsying !” 

“‘Of course I know; but I kept out of mischief 
then, and I shall keep out of it to-morrow. Dear 
me, for the matter of that, my character’s my 
character, and I am as particular about it as you can 
be, Miss Hurle.” 

‘1 am sure you are; and, therefore, dear Susan, 
don’t go to-morrow. A girl’s character goes very 
much by the company she keeps; I have heard 
Mrs. Dixon say so a hundred times.” . 

‘¢ Mrs, Dixon is an old-maidish old woman, though 
she has been married these five-and-thirty years, 
and, of course, she has old-fashioned notions. But 
it’s no use wasting breath on you; when you begin 
to quote them tiresome Dixons, there’s no doing 
nothing with you. But it’s a shame of them setting 
theirselves up to hinder poor people from tasting the 
fresh country air, and gathering the flowers, and 
heuring the birds sing.”’ 

‘‘ Oh, Susan, they don’t: it’s the dancing and the 
merry-making—yes, and the drinking—they set 
themselves against. Now, if you'll only stay at home 
to-morrow, I know I can get neighbour Wilkins to 
drive us out in the afternoon to the Green Lane’s 
end, in his milk-cart—you and me, and Ellen Lacey ; 
and we'll go to the Dingle, and enjoy ourselves there, 
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and see the sun shine, out of the smoke and din of 
the town, and we’ll gather flowers, if there be any 
left to gather; and I’m sure we shall enjoy our- 
selves.” 

“You may. The Dingle, indeed! a nasty, dull, 
damp place, with not a soul to look at, and toads 
crawling about, and mad bulls, perhaps, rushing at 
us as we go through the fields! No, thank you, 
Miss Hurle, no dingles for me, not if I know it. I’d 
rather have the Park, and the woods, and the music, 
and a bit of a hop at the Turk’s Head, when it gets 
dark, and some fun, and a pleasant young man to 
see me home afterwards. So, good-night to you; 
you and Ellen Lacey can go to the Dingle in the 
milk-cart just the same, by yourselves.” 

And judging that either Susan or Hethie would 
probably issue from the dark passage where the con- 
versation had been carried on, Sir Julian Armstrong 
thought it would be politic on his part to cease from 
contemplating the herrings, and bacon, and stale 
loaves, which had so curiously fascinated his atten- 
tion. Not waiting to be discovered, he went on his 
way, and presently found a respectable woman, who 
gave directions clear and succinct enough, to enable 
him in the course of another twenty minutes, to find 
his way to the open space wherein stood the sable 
statue and the parish church. Thence his course 
was easy enough; he had only to ascend the hill, 
much quieter and darker now than when he had 
descended it, all the shops being shut, and decent 
people for the most part, in their own homes—and 
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turn along Old Street, and find himself at the de- 
sired haven of his hotel. Never, perhaps, in all his 
life had Sir Julian been so properly tired, never so 
completely subdued, never so unable to comprehend 
himself, and to decide upon what he really wanted. 

One thing he knew he wanted sadly, and that was 
some refreshment ; his state of mind scarcely inter- 
fered with his appetite; so he rang the bell, and 
ordered the waiter to bring tea and ‘something 
good ”’ along with it, without a moment’s unneces- 
sary delay. And that functionary, who fully appre- 
ciated the young man’s rank and well-lined purse, 
bowed obsequiously, and went down-stairs to order 
tea and coffee, and muffins, and brown bread and 
white, and eggs, and cold chicken, and veal-and-ham 
pie, and devilled kidneys, as a repast worthy of a 
gentleman who gave his orders so graciously, and 
gave away his small cash so liberally, and evidently 
had no anxiety about the bill. 

And while Sir Julian is discussing the good things 
John has got together on his behalf, while he drinks 
deep draughts of excellent tea, and relishes the 
devilled kidneys, and finally spreads marmalade on 
his muffins, snd thinks how queer it was that a little 
grey-haired, obscure dissenting parson should dare 
to lecture him,—we will go back to ‘‘ Hethie Hurle,” 
Anglice, Ethel Erle,—only the pic-nic loving Susan 
has e confirmed habit of putting in h’s where they 
have no business to be, and striking the balance by 
leaving them out where they ought to be, and 
naturally expect to make an appearance. 
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Released from Susan’s importunities and satirical 
rejoinders, Ethel Erle went to the top of Chinner’s 
Court, to the very last house, where she entered 
without knocking, and was saluted with— 

‘‘Well! you’ve cone at last! I hate them 
prayer-meetings and chapel-goings, a-wasting of 
your time, and setting you up with notions as make 
you of no use to nobody.” 

‘‘Tt is later than I thought,” said Ethel, glancing 
deprecatingly at the little clock, the fingers of which 
were on the stroke of eleven; though it was in 
reality scarcely half-past nine, the clock being kept 
an hour and a half too fast, on principle, by the 
active, termagant, go-a-head mistress of the family. 

‘“‘T was talking a little while to Susan Cattell, at 
the entry-end,”’ continued Ethel meekly, ‘‘ and the 
time slipped by ; give me the child, mother.” 

‘‘No; there’s the supper things, you may wash 
them up; the child ’ll cry, if I stir him, so that he 
wakes; he’s been ever so fretful to-night; he’s been 
screaming well-nigh ever since I saw the back of you, 
—and father’s been in, and couldn’t abide the noise, 
and he’s gone out again to the Jolly Brickmakers.”’ 

Ethel sighed, and laying aside her bonnet and 
shawl, proceeded to wash up the tray-full of piled- 
up dirty crocks, to which her step-mother, Mrs. 
Jenkins, had called her attention. Mrs. Jenkins asked 
presently— 

‘‘ What had you and Susan Cattell to say to each 
other, so much, that you must needs stand gossiping 
out of doors at this time of night?” 
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‘‘She was talking about the gipsying-party to- 
morrow, and wanted to persuade me to go,” 

‘¢ And are you a-going ?”’ 

‘‘No, mother. I concluded not to go; I don’t 
like that sort of thing.’’ ; 

‘There never was such a girl, I should think; 
that parson and his wife have been the ruin of 
you.” 

‘¢ They’ve taught me all I know—they have done 
me good both for this world and the next.” 

‘‘] don’t know that; they’ve taught you a fine 
sight too much. It would be better if you were more 
like other girls of your age. I don’t like too much 
jaunting and junketting,—it never turns to no good 
in the end; but I’m not one to set my face against a 
bit of pleasuring in reason like. I’ve been young 
myself, and I know I liked a bit of fun as well as 
any lass of my age. And why not? It ain’t 
natural to be stiving one’s self up in close chapels 
and schoolrooms, and saying your prayers always, 
and going to your fine improvement-classes. It 
would be a sight more sensible if you went to a 
dance sometimes, and looked out for a husband of 
your own.” 

‘¢T don’t want a husband, mother; there’s time 
enough for that. Why, I’m not seventeen till next 
Apnil,”’ | 

‘And many and many a one, with half your 
looks, gets married at sixteen. But you'll never 
have a sweetheart, with your high ways, and vour 
stand-off, stuck-up notions; and you might know 
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we don’t want you on our hands any longer. I 
wonder you ain’t ashamed to go on living on people 
as don’t want you, and as are no kin to you in reality 
—he’s only your stepfather, and I never saw your 
mother’s face; more fool she to go and hamper her- 
self with another husband, when God Almighty had 
been so good as to take away the first! Every 
woman ought to try and get one husband; it’s her 
duty. I hate old maids; but one’s enough, and 
_ often too much, for any woman of sense. Please God 
He’d take father to heaven, I’d never burden myself 
with number two, I can tell you.” 

‘¢ Mother,” said Ethel, much shocked, ‘‘I am 
afraid father would not go to heaven—it would be 
terrible if he were to die now—always getting 
drunk and swearing.” 

‘Just hold your noise ; nobody asked you for your 
opinion—there now, you’ve been and woke the 
child.” 

Which accusation was most unjust, for Ethel had 
not spoken above her breath, while Mrs. Jenkins, in 
the heat of the moment, and being naturally, or 
rather preternaturally, irascible, had shouted at the 
very top of her voice, and given the baby a jerk into 
the bargain. He screamed, and she scolded on, till 
the clock struck twelve, and then Ethel having 
washed up and put away all the crocks that the 
family had used during the evening, and swept up 
the hearth, and replenished the fire, and made fast 
the shutters, and generally tidied the kitchen, 
remarked that she supposed she might as well 
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go to bed. To which Mrs. Jenkins graciously 
replied— 

‘‘She might for all she cared. With all her 
studying, she was the poorest company anybody 
could keep, and she’d just as lieve be by herself.” 

And so Ethel went up-stairs, glad to think the day 
was over, and that there would be at least a few 
hours’ peace before the worry, and racket, and scold- 
ing recommenced. Her littie chamber was as neat 
and clean as hands could make it; but, like the rest 
of the house, it bore the unmistakable impress of 
long-protracted poverty. There were two beds in 
it—beds which Sir Julian Armstrong would not have 
supposed to bear the name; his own groom would 
certainly have disdained to sleep in either. In the 
larger of the two lay two little boys, fast locked in 
childhood’s sound, unbroken slumbers; the other 
narrow, scantily furnished couch was Ethel’s. 

She sat down on the hard mattress, for chairs there 
were none, and covering her face with her hands, 
seemed giving way to unmingled despondency. 

‘It’s weary work,” she said at length. ‘Oh! 
I sometimes think she is right; it would be better 
if I knew only what the girls about here know, and 
felt like them ; and yet—no! I should not like that ; 
I should not even like to go back to what I was 
a year ago. I must learn, I must go forwards, 
Mother says I am trying to get out of my station; 
I don’t think Iam; I am sure this is not my station ; 
my own mother was so different from any one I know 
now. Ican remember how sweet and gentle she 
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was, and what pretty ways she had—quite the lady 
—more so than even dear Mrs. Dixon. She could 
play on the piano, too, and draw pictures; I wish I 
had some of them. I wish father would tell me 
about my own mother, but he never will; and I 
really believe he has forgotten—she has been dead 
these nine years, and he is so seldom sober. And 
my own father, Richard Erle; I wonder what kind 
of man he was: not like Mr. Jenkins, I amsure. [I 
wish 1 had a picture of my own mother and father.” 

And having relieved her mind by this little soli- 
loquy, Ethel proceeded to eat her supper, which she 
had brought up-stairs with her—a mere crust and a 
slice of cheese—which might have been cut from the - 
identical piece at which Sir Julian Armstrong had 
been staring not two hours before. Then she took 
down a little book from a shelf, and read for awhile ; 
the title of the book was the ‘‘ Life and Times of 
ChristopherColumbus.”’ Lastly, as the candle warned 
her that its powers were well-nigh exhausted, she 
read a chapter from the Bible, said her prayers, made 
her night-toilet, and after one loving look at the 
beautiful moon, sailing now in the deep blue sky, 
among long stretches of silvery cloud, she sought her 
pillow, and was soon fast asleep, all unconscious that 
in the best sitting-room of the Queen’s Hotel in 
Blackingham there was a rich and handsome young 
man at that very moment thinking of her, and devising 
schemes whereby he might cultivate her acquaint- 
ance without compromising himself or exposing her 
to injurious suspicions. 


CHAPTER IV. 
AUNT MARGARRT. 


Sie Jurzaw Anmstrone felt so very much better after 
taking tea, that instead of going to bed, according to 
his previous intentions, he began to walk up and 
down his room, and take counsel with himself re- 
specting the course he would pursue, if he made up 
his mind to see Ethel Erle again, and let her know 
in some sort the strong interest her appearance had 
excited in his bosom. 

‘‘'Well,” he said at length, ceasing from his 
perambulations, and throwing himself on a couch 
that for splendour and luxnry matched the easy- 
chair; ‘‘I can hardly believe that I am not dream- 
ing. Baffled by a little shabbily-dressed dissenting 
minister! J, who have dined with bishops, and 
received from them only studied politeness and suave 
attentions! And yet, not quite baffled either; I 
know her name, and I am pretty certain she lives up 
that court, by the little castor-oil and herring shop, 
—a charming residence! ”’ 

‘‘ Well, what do I want with the girl? The old 
man was right, qutte right. Itis his duty to guard 
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the ewe-lambs of his flock, no doubt; and I must 
have seemed to him dreadfully like a ravening wolf, I 
am afraid. He’s a good old man that, and quite the 
gentleman, for all his threadbare black coat; what 
does he live down there for, [ wonder, among such 
common people? they can’t care for anything refined 
and intellectual, and I'll never trust a face again, if 
there isn’t both refinement and intellectuality in 
that old man’s countenance ; and so much authority 
too! I declare, when he was warning me not to 
incur God’s curse—I am sure I should be very 
grieved and shocked to think I had incurred it, or 
even meant to incur it—he seemed quite apostolic. 
***God’s curse!’ that sounds very awful! But 
God’s blessing! People often talk about God’s bless- 
ing; I wonder whether they have it when they talk 
about it. That’s nothing to me, I know; Ineed not 
concern myself about ‘ people ’—the question is, have 
IGod’s blessing? Well! now I come to think about 
it, I really cannot remember any reason why He 
should bless me. I’m no use in the world; if I 
were to die to-night the world would not be one 
whit the worse ; in fact, it would be the better, for 
all the money that is mine now, and that has been 
hoarding up for me these ten years, would go to 
hospitals and pauper lunatic asylums. Talking of 
lunatic asylums, I am not certain but that I had 
better found one on my own account; it’s certainly 
a little like insanity, getting this girl into my head, 
and being quite unable to get heroutagain. I have 
seen half the high-born, high-bred beauties of Great 
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Britain ; I’ve been literally asked by clever mammas 
and indefatigable chaperones to marry a round dozen 
or two of them, but not one of them ever took my 
fancy as this girl has. I wish she were a gentle- 
woman; I wonder if she could be made into one. 

‘* Can a gentlewoman be made? Query that! diffi- 
cult to answer; when I haveanswered it satisfactorily, 
‘make a note of it,’ as Captain Cuttle would say. 
Dear me! I do wish I had Captain Cuttle here; he 
would help me, I know. Id pit him—fairly and 
honourably, of course—against the parson. How well 
he managed about Florence Dombey! And that 
suggests an idea—a bright idea—an idea of surpass- 
ing brilliancy.and force. JU send for my Aunt 
Margaret. She is such a darling—something like 
an elder sister, with a little, just a little of the ma- 
ternal about her, and so interested in young people, 
and a dear lover of beauty! Yes, I'll write im- 
mediately—where’s my case, and the inkstand? If 
I write now the letter can go the first thing in the 
morning, by the early post. Let me see! to-morrow 
will be Friday; she will have the letter on Saturday; 
she will hardly come off at an hour’s notice. I’vea 
great mind to tell her that I am taken suddenly ill 
with heart disease, or brain disease ; I am not at all 
certain whether she would not come then by special 
train,—-on the telegraphic wires if it were possible. 
She won't travel on Sunday; she never does, and 
she made me promise I never would, and to please 
her I made the promise, and kept it. She'll start 
on Monday morning though, and be here in the 
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evening. I am sure she will not be later than 
Monday evening.”’ 

And so the impulsive youth sat down to summon 
his aunt to his aid, and he had written the date, and 
‘“My dear Aunt Margaret,”’ before it occurred to 
him that what he had to say would look very strange 
upon paper. 

‘‘Dear me,” soliloquised Sir Julian, ‘‘I am in 
another fix; what amItosay? If I write—‘ My 
dear Aunt, I went into a very Little Bethel in the 
lower regions of Blackingham, and heard a great 
many excellent speeches, and saw a very lovely girl, 
who lives up a court, and is intimately acquainted 
with a certain Susan, who likes smart, alas free 
young men, and enjoys a hop at a public-house, and 
murders the Queen’s English so shamefully, that she 
ought to be tried for her life at the Old Bailey; and 
I want to be introduced to this beautiful damsel, and 
you must be the kind, intelligent medium, &c., &c.’ 
—If I write so she will think I am clean daft ; she'll 
come down with the family physician, and a strait- 
waistcoat in her carpet bag, to be in readiness if the 
symptoms become more violent. What shall I say ? 
I must have her; if she appears on the scene, even 
the shepherd of Little Bethel will be convinced that 
I am not a ravening wolf, seeking to smirch the 
snowy fleeces of his innocent little lambs. Here 
goes; I will only ask her to come—‘ My dear Aunt 
Margaret, I, your good-for-nothing, but loving 
nephew, Julian Armstrong, want you sorely for cer- 
tain reasons, to be fully and lucidly explained when 
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you make your appearance. Dear Aunty, I am in a 
fix ; I want your advice, your co-operation, your in- 
valuable aid and tact, and woman’s wit. Come as 
soon as ever you can; I shall be like a fish out of . 
water till I see you, face to face. O come! come! 
come! P.S.—Don’t think I am crazed—I am per- 
fectly rational; only something has occurred that 
makes me speak and act irrationally.’ ” 

Having read over this somewhat remarkable epis- 
tle, and added a second postscript, to the effect that 
the writer was to be found at the Queen’s Hotel, 
Blackingham—a trivial piece of information very 
nearly omitted altogether—he fastened up the enve- 
lope, directed it to ‘‘ Lady Camersfield, Grosvenor 
Square, London,” and gave it into the waiter’s 
charge, with strictest injunctions to put it into the 
office the first thing in the morning. And then Sir 
Julian Armstrong went to bed, and dreamed of being 
bewildered in a labyrinth of railway arches—mighty 
arches, that grew higher and higher, till they were 
fairly lost in the clouds; while rusty boilers of 
gigantic proportions, and disabled machinery, that 
might have been the private property of Cheops, 
when he built his pyramid, loomed up awfully 
through the misty moonlight, like ghosts of the very 
early post-diluvian world. 

The next day Sir Julian occupied himself in going 
through some of the principal manufactories of the 
town; he saw how pater maché was made; he was 
inducted into the mysteries of electro-plating ; and 
he watched a steel-pen through all the stages of its 
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manufacture from the sheeted metal to the finished 
article, nicely packed in boxes, or fastened on or- 
namental cards, handle and all, quite ready for im- 
mediate use. In the evening, instead of roaming 
about the uttermost parts of the town, he read a 
novel; consulting Bradshaw occasionally, with a 
vague notion that Lady Camersfield meght respond to 
his letter by taking the next train to Blackingham, 
and so arrive before he had begun to think about 
expecting her. 

But nothing of the kind occurred, and next day 
there came a telegram. 

‘‘Lady Camersfield to Sir Julian Armstrong. 
Coming on Monday by the train that leaves Euston 
at 12°20 p.m.” 

And this was Saturday noon, more than forty- 
eight hours before his aunt could receive the confi- 
dences he was growing hourly more and more eager 
to impart. There was nothing for it but to be 
patient, only what could he do with himself all that 
day, and all the next day? He suddenly resolved 
to go out of town; there was a cathedral city not 
more than fifteen or sixteen miles away, and he 
thought it would be an excellent plan to hire a good 
horse, and ride out to St. Chad’s and dine there, and 
see the cathedral—which he had never visited—and 
come back again by moonlight, for it was the last 
night of the full shining of the harvest moon. 

And that which he had planned he carried into 
execution. His friend the waiter solemnly pledged 
’ himself, in his master’s name, to find the gallantest 
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steed that was to be hired for money in all Blacking- 
ham. And, after a hasty luncheon, he sprang upon 
‘the ’oss that was of real Harab breed, and never 
would carry anybody as wasn’t out and out a gentle- 
man,”’ and soon left the town, its black smoke, its 
tall chimneys, and its uninteresting suburbs, behind 
him. 

But on the whole the expedition was a failure ; 
the road to St. Chad’s was dull and dusty. St. Chad’s 
itself had evidently fallen asleep immediately after 
the Restoration, and had no manifest intention of 
waking up for the next half-dozen centuries or so. 
So great a personage as Sir Julian Armstrohg not 
being expected in the city, proper provision had not 
been made for the dinner which he ordered to be 
ready at half-past five, when he returned from the 
afternoon service in the cathedral; neither did the 
cathedral itself fulfil his expectations—he had studied 
Cologne, he knew the churches of Rouen by heart, 
there was nota chapel or a Basilica in Rome that he 
could not give account of; and St. Chad’s, then in 
process of restoration, with its low-pitched roof, and 
its absence of ancient historic associations, and of 
mediseval tombs, he regarded almost as an imposi- 
tion. The apsed chancel reminded him of some of 
the ruined Venetian churches, about which Ruskin 
and he raved in unison, and that was grateful to his 
feelings; but some inferior glass windows in the 
transepts, and one at the western end, ‘‘ very base,” 
roused his indignation to the utmost pitch, and fairly 
drove him away in undisguised disgust, to the in- 
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finite horror and amazement of the head verger, who 
firmly believed that of all the churches and cathedrals 
of Christendom, there was none to compare, either 
in beauty, interest, or grandeur, with fis own 
particular cathedral of St. Chad’s. 

The dinner, too, was an entire mistake; mine 
host had tried to go beyond himself, and had 
naturally collapsed in the endeavour; even the moon 
was a failure, for she hid her face behind a bank of - 
inky cloud, that presently began to descend in the 
shape of drizzly rain, very cold, very wetting, and 
very disagreeable to a person who had dined badly, 
had his architectural tastes severely wounded, and 
been disappointed in his moon. 

But when Sir Julian Armstrong sought that night 
—his downy couch, I was going to say, but truth 
compels me to say that he abominated feather-beds, 
and patronised French spring-mattresses—he con- 
gratulated himself that in exactly six-and-thirty 
hours his aunt would be starting from Euston termi- 
nus, and he would be thinking of preparing for her 
arrival, and going to meet her on the platform 
below. 

The next day being Sunday, he would fain have 
gone to hear Mr. Dixon preach, but he wisely 
refrained, not feeling quite certain whether on 
making his appearance he would not be politely 
requested to withdraw. Certainly the old gentle- 
man would consider his attendance on the Little 
Bethel service as a breach of good faith, a signal for 
him to take special care of his innocent lamb, and 
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probably to return the four £5 Bank of England 
notes, which were the baronet’s subscription to the 
‘little cause” in its dire extremity. So he went 
in the morning to the parish church, and heard a 
dull sermon from a dull curate, and wondered how 
the congregation used to feel on windy Sundays, 
when the ancient steeple was rocking over their 
heads, and speculated as to the number of bodies in- 
terred in the heaped up churchyard which had risen . 
and risen—so the head waiter had told him—till at 
the west end people had to go down into the church, 
instead of going up into it by a flight of steps, as 
in the olden time. Sir Julian thought, if he lived 
in a town, he would certainly protest against intra- 
mural burials. 

In the evening he attended service in the Romish 
cathedral—a huge, rambling, hideous brick building, — 
in so very much baser style than the very basest 
architecture he had ever seen, that he wondered at 
the presumption of the thing in daring to call itself 
a cathedral at all. Its tawdry images, and tarnished 
gilding, and dirty finery, so disgusted him, and the 
service seemed so meagre and wearying, after all 
that he had witnessed in Italy and im France, that 
he retired before it was over, and hurried back to the 
hotel, there to consult Bradshaw for the twentieth 
time, and assure himself that the 12°20 p.m. train from 
Euston was due on the platform of the Blackingham 
Station exactly at 3°20. He had been so accustomed 
to spending his Sabbaths in this idle, unprofitable 
fashion, that it never occurred to him that he had 
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omitted any obvious duty, or done otherwise than 
he ought to have done. But when he awoke it was 
Monday, bright and sunny, and Aunt Margaret 
would be with him ere long. 

Exactly at 3°20 the good train, true to her time, 
was seen emerging from the tunnel; and the first 
face Sir Julian caught sight of, as the carriages 
slackened pace at the platform, was Lady Camers- 
field’s, sweet and placid, encircled by its widow’s 
cap, as he had seen it for the last thirteen years. 

‘‘ My dear aunt,” he exclaimed, as he handed her 
from her compartment, ‘‘ you really are come! You 
are the best .aunt that graceless nephew ever had.” 

‘“‘ My dear Julian, please not to kiss me so demon- 
stratively in the presence of all these porters and 
railway functionaries and fellow-passen gers.” 

‘‘ Pho! do them good. Show them what a good 
and pleasant thing is filial devotion, for of course 
they all think you are my mother—as indeed you 
are in all but the actual fact.” 

‘“‘Tam afraid Lady Gertrude would not like to 
hear you say so.” 

‘‘Auntie, I have the greatest respect for Lady 
Gertrude—but she is Colonel Barrington’s wife, not 
my father’s widow. Is that all your luggage? Off 
with you, my man, to the Queen’s Hotel. Now, 
Aunt Margaret, come along; we must cross by the 
bridge, for there are four engines playing at hide 
and seek on the rails, and I should not like to inter- 
rupt their little game by running against one of 
them.” 
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A few minutes more and Lady Camersfield and 
her belongings were safely landed in the drawing- 
room appropriated to Sir Julian Armstrong. 

‘‘Now, Julian,” she said, taking the chair he 
wheeled round for her reception, ‘‘do you not think 
I have unbounded faith in you, that I come down at 
your bidding to receive your confidences, and assist 
you in—I cannot imagine what ?” 

‘¢ Auntie, dear, I shall not tell you a word about 
it till you have refreshed both your inner and outer 
woman. First of all, you shall rest; then you shall 
make your toilet; then you shall dine. I have 
ordered dinner to be on the table exactly at four 
o'clock; we’ll be unfashionable and comfortable once 
more in our mutual lives—it will not be the first 
time by many.” 

‘¢ And you will positively give me no hint on the 
subject ? Consider my womanly curiosity.” 

. ‘ Positively, I will not, till I see you sitting over 
your walnuts and sherry, having dined, and fortified 
yourself against all shocks and surprises.” 

‘‘Qne word, my dear boy; I am really anxious! 
There is nothing the matter ?” 

‘‘ Not in the way you mean—no accident, no catas- 
trophe, no scrape, in the general acceptation of the 
term ; but it is just possible you may consider it a 
combination of all three. I don’t. Now shall I 
ring for your maid? my friend John took charge 
of her, I perceive.” 

An hour afterwards, the dinner being discussed, 
and the wine and fruit on the table, Aunt Margaret 
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opened fire again. ‘‘ Now, Julian, I can wait no 
longer—why am I here?” 

‘‘Just turn your chair to the fire, it is positively 
chilly. I have a story to tell you.” 

‘¢ That sounds interesting, as we used to say when 
we were children. Now, my dear, I am all atten- 
tion.” 

‘¢Well, Aunt Margaret, last Thursday night I 
found my way, being lost and tired, somewhere in 
one of the dingiest outskirts of the town—into— 
a poky, unorthodox, uncanonical bit of a place called 
Little Bethel ?” 

‘* Well, my dear, is that all?” 

‘No, indeed! I heard some excellent speeches 
there. They were having a tract meeting or some- 
thing—and I was so pleased I gave them a donation 
and a subscription; the minister said it was a very 
poor little ‘cause,’ and owned to being stumped up, 
or nearly so, for want of funds, and he seemed to 
think my twenty pounds a sort of providence.” 

‘As it was, no doubt. God put it into your 
heart to minister to the necessities of His poor 
saints.” 

‘‘I’m not quite sure about that. Aunty dear, I 
see your blue eyes are brightening and twinkling ; 
you are giving me credit for being better than I am; 
do you know it is just as possible the devi? put it 
into my heart to give away that money? The old 
minister hinted that such was the case.” 

“Julian!” 7 

‘Well, the pith of my story is this:—In one of 
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the pews of that Little Bethel, I saw the most 
beautiful girl these eyes ever beheld.” 

‘¢T should scarcely have thought you would have 
found a person of your own degree in such a quarter 
of the town—even the aristocracy of Blackingham is 
not particularly aristocratic.” | 

‘¢ There’s the rub, aunty; she is no¢ a person of my 
own degree. I should say she is avery poor girl, 
and works for her living. Her dress was mean and 
shabby in the extreme, though perfectly clean: and 
I saw her hands, and they had evidently seen hard 
service; but her face—her face was like an angel’s!”’ 

Lady Camersfield’s face was flushing a little, and 
her gaze was troubled. Like Mr. Dixon she imme- 
diately decided that, angel or not, her nephew could 
not possibly have any honourable relations with this 
girl, and after a minute’s awkward silence she said 
gravely, and, for her, very coldly, ‘‘ Julian, you pain 
me exceedingly, you astonish me.” 

‘“‘That you should be astonished, dear Aunt 
Margaret, I can perfectly understand—that you 
should be pained, surprises me, I must confess.”’ 

‘‘Did you never see the girl before last Thursday © 
night ?”? 

‘‘ Never; and I have not seen her since. The old 
minister seemed to think I was a roaring wild beast 
come to prey upon the lambs of his flock, and 
he almost made me swear not to trespass on his 
boundaries again. He said he would send back the 
twenty pounds if he saw my face in the chapel, or 
heard of my being in the neighbourhood.” 
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‘‘T ha. our him. Did you really ask the minister 
to introduce you to the girl?” 

‘‘T really did. He declined.” 

‘‘ Of course he did; he would deserve to lose his 

own 1f——~”’ 

‘‘He hasn’t one, my dear aunt; he could only 
}yse his neck-tie, which is clerical, of course.’ 

‘Julian, I pray you be serious.” 

‘‘T am serious, only you were imagining an im- 
possibility. Aunt, I must and will be introduced 
to that girl.” 

‘‘ Julian, you are either very wicked or incredibly 
foolish.” 

‘‘ Really you place me in a very awkward dilemma. 
Wicked, in this instance, I am sure I am not; I would 
as soon trample in the mire all the white roses in 
the world, and murder all the snowdrops, as do any- 
thing that would cast one shadow of suspicion on 
this girl’s fair fame. And therefore, aunt, I sent 
for you. Lady Camersfield’s notice could only be 
an honour to her; Sir Julian Armstrong’s remotest 
attentions would carry dishonour on the very face of 
them. I see that now, though at first it never 
entered my head.” 

‘‘Julian, do you want to marry this girl?” 

‘‘ Precisely the question her pastor asked me in 
that stifling little den of a vestry. Well, to you I 
will confess I never saw any one I should like so 
much to marry; it has come into my head that if 
she is not my wife some day, Lady Armstrong will 
be a mythical personage to my dying day.” 


» 
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‘¢ Julian Armstrong, are you mad ?” 

‘Not at all; on the contrary I am extremely 
sane. I don’t choose to go to old Mr. Dixon and 
say, ‘I am quite ready to marry your cherished ewe- 
lamb; introduce me to her in order that I may at 
once offer her my hand and my heart.’ I should 
like to know more about her. J believe she is as 
good as she is beautiful ; and she might be educated, 
I know; but it is just possible I might find in her 
vulgarities and peculiarities which I never could 
endure. So I want you to cultivate her acquaint- 
ance; I can rely upun your taste and judgment.”’ 

‘‘You are very bold to ask me to assist at a més- 
alliance, supposing it ever comes to that.”’ 

‘‘T know I am bold, but I think you will not fail 
me.” 

‘‘ What do you want me to do?” 

*‘To go to Mr. Dixon, and tell him who you are, 
and report to him my views and ideas respecting his 
pet lamb. He is married, I know; get him and his 
wife to ask this girl to tea at their house—it will 
not be the first time, I fancy—and permit us to meet 
her there. If I am quite mistaken in ker, no harm 
is done; she never need know the interest she has 
excited. Ifshe is superior, as I am positive she is, 
but yet not equal to what I should desire, in order 
to take her for my wife, it will be a fine opportunity 
for you to do good to a very lovely creature, and 
supplement the endeavours of the old parson and his 
wife. IfI still feel as I do now, my course is very 
plain; let her be educated and fitted for society—I1 
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cannot marry for four years—there is abundance of 
time to render her as accomplished and elegant as 
any of the fair creatures one meets in Rotten Row.” 

‘You would send her to school ?”’ 

‘¢'Yes; or engage a governess for her in some 
private family.”’ 

‘‘But her relations, Julian? she may have the 
most atrocious kinsmen and kinswomen, who may be 
the very bane of your life.” 

‘‘ That’s the worst pull, I must confess ; but if she 
hasn’t good blood in her veins, I’ll never trust the 
outline of a face again. All that has to be ascer- 
tained.” 

‘Yes, indeed! Julian, I shrink from the respon- 
sibility of taking one step in the affair. You may 
live to rue my compliance, if you really carry out 
your intentions to the full.” 

‘‘T think not, aunt; I shall look well before I 
leap, I can assure you. If she is coarse, or stupid, or 
vain, I shall soon be cured—one hour of her society 
will either dispel the illusion or confirm me in my 
settled purpose.” 

‘‘And all the while she may be on the point of 
marriage to some one in her own station.” 

‘“‘T think not;’’ and here Sir Julian gave his 
astonished aunt a full, true, and particular account 
of the conversation he had overheard in the shadow 
of the huckster’s shop. He finished up by saying 
triumphantly, ‘‘ Now all that goes far to proclaim 
her as pure and delicate-minded as she is outwardly 
lovely.” 
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‘¢T must confess it does. Oh, Julian, am I doing 
right to help you?” 

‘To be sure you are; you will explain things to 
Mr. and Mrs. Dixon a thousand times better than I. 
‘When will you go and see them ?” 

‘‘ Where do they live?” 

‘I don’t know; but you— ‘We can find out at 
the chapel.”’ 

‘¢ And where is the chapel ? ” 

‘*T haven’t an idea in what street, but I think I 
could find my way there again.”’ 

‘‘ Suppose we were to look in the Directory—Mr. 
Dixon’s name will doubtless be in it.” 

‘¢ An excellent idea! Let a woman alone for find- 
ing out ways and means when she undertakes any- 
thing. I will ring for the Directory at once.”’ 

It was soon brought, and the column of D’s care- 
fully examined. 

‘‘Here it is, aunty!” cried Sir Julian; ‘this 
must be the man—the Rev. William Dixon, Inde- 
pendent Minister, Ivy Cottage, Lichfield Place, 
Stanover Street. I’ll order a carriage for you when- 
ever you like to go.” 

‘*T am not sure that I ike to go at all; but I am 
afraid if Ido not in some measure take the affair 
into my own hands, evil may come of it.” 

‘To be sure it will! I may be disappointed, but 
no harm can possibly ensue if I entrust to you the 
conduct of the affair, at least in its earlier stages, 
‘When shall the carriage be ordered ?” 

‘¢ To-morrow, about two o'clock; that will be a 
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good time to find the minister at home, and Mrs. 
Dixon will not be dismayed at the apparition of a 
strange visitor breaking in on her incomplete house- 
hold arrangements.” 

‘‘ Had I better accompany you?” 

‘‘ Decidedly not. If you insist upon my inter- 
ference, you must submit to my dictation ; you are 
better at home, Sir Julian Armstrong. Most cer- 
tainly, I choose to pay this visit alone,” 


% 


CHAPTER V. 
A VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY. 


‘¢ SranoveER Street, my lady?’’ was the coachman’s 
perplexed response to Lady Camersficld’s directions: 
‘¢does your ladyship know in what direction it lies?” 

Her ladyship did not; but Sir Julian cried, with 
a vague telegraphing of his right hand, ‘‘Oh! down 
by the railway arches—where there are so many of 
them— where there are engines and boilers on waste 
ground, waiting to be sold, and the streets are turned 
up for sewering or waterworks, or something,— 
where Little Bethel is. Yes, that will do—drive 
to Little Bethel, and inquire where the Rev. Mr. 
Dixon lives.”’ 

But the respectable functionary who officiated as 
my lady’s coachman, pro tem., though a Blacking- 
ham man by birth, and also, as he phrased it, by 
‘“‘broughtage up,’ had not the smallest idea of 
Little Bethel’s latitude and longitude; indeed, in 
his topographical knowledge of the town only the 
prineipal churches and one or two tip-top conventicles 
were included, and of those his knowledge was 
strictly limited to exteriors. I am not certain that 
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he knew what kind of an edifice a “ Little Bethel ” 
was likely to be,—a theatre, an oyster-saloon, or a 
place where praying and preaching were carried on; 
it might be that the name roused certain indistinct 
recollections of the patriarch Jacob, received in long 
past days of Sunday-school teaching, and poor John 
imagined the gentletolks wanted to be driven to the 
land of Canaan, which, in his misty reminiscences, 
was not exactly defined as to its geography—that is 
to say, he was not clear whether one could actually 
get to it without first going through the process of 
dying. 

‘‘Call one of the waiters,’ said Sir Julian at 
length, very impatiently. ‘‘Or, no, drive up inte 
Old Street, there, and ask the cabmen where ‘ Little 
Bethel’ is—they must know.” 

But they did not. Little Bethel’s congregation 
were not accustomed to go to worship in any kind 
of vehicle, unless it happened that the baker—a very 
active man among the people of Mr. Dixon’s charge 
—sometimes, on a wet Sunday morning, got out the 
tilted cart, and drove his wife and children triumph- 
antly to chapel. And at last Julian was fuin to take 
his place by Lady Camersfield’s side, and, as far as 
he was able, show the way; and so, between ques- 
tionings at greengrocers’ shops, recognitions of cer- 
tain land-marks—as a corner public-house, a dilapi- 
dated steam boiler, that seemed to be growing out of 
rank and shabby grass, in a wilderness of brick-ends 
and shattered crockery, or a block of wretched 
buildings, that appeared to be in imminent danger of 
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falling down before it was duly up—aunt and nephew 
and charioteer arrived at last, by a circuitous route, | 
to avoid the obstructed street, before the gates of 
Little Bethel. 

Bat Little Bethel was shut up, as if it never 
meant to be opened any more. I think Sir Julian 
Armstrong had some vague notion that these Dissen- 
ters were so very pious that they kept up perpetual 
praise and prayer and preaching in their dingy little 
church, and were to be found at all hours and times 
and seasons engaged therein in exercises of devotion. 
And he felt completely baffled when they stopped 
before the tiny porch, and saw the two closed doors, 
against which an extraordinary quantity of dust had 
accumulated since last they shut out the congrega- 
tion. Even the outer gate wus chained and pad- 
locked, and the place looked as dead as it could be. 
The only lively thing about it was a set of sheets, 
containing the list of ratepayers, waving to and fro 
against the humble door; and a squalid little child 
nursing a smaller squalid child on the very threshold 
of Little Bethel’s narrow-paved court-yard. But 
the squalid child suggested hope to Lady Camersfield, 
though she looked too dirty and neglected for a lamb 
of Mr. Dixon’s flock; still she was evidently a 
denizen of the locality, and might know something 
about the bishop of this poor outlying diocese of 
Blackingham’s large town. 

‘¢Can you tell me where the minister of this chapel 
lives ?”’ she asked. 

The miserable little nurse looked up in stupid 
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astonishment. That the beautiful widow lady and 
the fine gentleman, and the still finer gentleman on 
the box, driving such a carriage as lords must ride 
about in, should have anything to say to her, seemed 
bordering on the supernatural. Perhaps it was the 
Queen herself, only she did not wear a cap like that 
—for the Prince Consort, in those days, still lived to 
be the joy of his devoted wife, and the blessing of 
his adopted land. What dd it all mean? 

At length the poor child stammered out, ‘‘Naw, 
I cor’nt !” 

Sir Julian exclaimed in despair, and John began 
to feel as if he were being made a fool of—he was 
not sufficiently educated to call it ‘‘being stultified.”’ 
But at that very moment relief approached, in the 
shape of a meagre man ringing a little bell, and car- 
rying a basket covered over with a thick baize cloth, 
and crying ‘‘ Hot ca-akes! hot ca-akes!” a luxury 
to which the matrons of the neighbourhood were ex- 
ceedingly prone in the early part of the week, when 
such of them as had husbands kind enough to bring 
them any money were, for the most part, still in cash 
from the receipt of last week’s wages. The itinerant 
baker or confectioner, whichever he might choose to 
_ style himself, came up just as the youthful nurse-_ 
maid bustled off with her now screaming charge, lest 
the gentlefolks should speak to her again, and sen- 
tence her to transportation for knowing nothing that 
she ought to know. He paused to contemplate the car- 
riage and its occupants, and came to the conclusion 
that it was ‘‘a party as wanted sittings in the 
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chapel ;”’ a supposition which nearly took away Mr. 
‘ Muffin’s breath, and filled him with awe and trem- 
bling pride and pleasure, for he was one of Mr. 
Dixon’s own people, and took the leading tenor in 
the choir. 

‘Do you wish to be informed, sir, where the 
chapel-keeper resides ?’’ said Mr. Muffin, with his 
most cultivated bow. He was far too erudite a man 
to say merely ‘‘lives.”” His friends invariably 
‘‘ resided,” and when they ceased to reside, they 
‘*deceased,’’ or ‘‘ expired,” or ‘‘ departed this life, 
and were profoundly mourned,” and pathetically 
‘‘eulogised,” after being handsomely ‘‘ interred ”’ 
by those ‘‘ who shed the streaming tear, and wiped 
the weeping eye.” 

Sir Julian replied that he should be glad to know 
where the chapel-keeper lived, and Mr. Muffin felt 
his reverence abate to hear him use such common 
words ; but he replied most suavely, ‘‘ The chapel- 
keeper, sir, will probably be absent pursuing the 
avocation of his calling; but the partner of his joys 
and sorrows will certainly be at home. She will 
have the keys of the sanctuary, and will give you 
that information which you would now obtain. I 
may perhaps mention, sir, that the dest sittings are 
half-a-crown a quarter, a mere nominal charge, you 
perceive. I prefer abjuring the consideration of 
pew-rents as unscriptural and vulgar. Aquila and 
Priscilla did not pay pew-rents, sir, as any candid 
person must confess; they gave, doubtless, sir, as I 
‘to, to‘the cause, according to their income.” 

P 
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“JT dare say they did. I am convinced they never 
thought of paying pew-rent,” replied Sir Julian. 
‘‘ But are you one of Mr. Dixon’s congregation ?”’ 

‘‘T have that privilege, sir.” 

‘‘Then you can tell my coachman where Stanover 
Street is—at least, if your minister lives there, as I 
have reason to suppose.”’ 

‘‘Surely, sir. Stanover Street is not very far 
away. You must take the next turning on this 
side, keeping the horses’ heads towards the mght; 
turn again when you reach the second opening, and 
a third time when you reach the seventh street, 
which is the identical street that’s nominated 
Stanover. Go along it till you find yourself in 
rural precincts, then you will perceive a terrace 
of commodious dwellings—the final one is nomi- 
nated ‘Ivy Cottage ’—that is the residence of our 
estimable pastor.” 

Thanks and bows were courteously exchanged, 
and Mr. Muffin resumed his tinkle, while John 
recommenced his journey in search of Ivy Cottage. 
But Lady Camersfield now bade him stop, for she 
meant to abide by the bargain she had made, to 
have the interview with the pastor and his wife all 
to herself. 

‘¢ You never mean that I am to find my way back 
to the hotel on foot, through all those wretched 
turnings ?”’ asked Sir Julian, lugubriously. 

‘‘Indeed Ido. Surely you are strong enough to 
walk two miles on a sunny October afternoon! I 
will not have you, Julian. If you do not let me 
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manage the matter in my own way, I will not. 
manage it at all.” 

‘¢ Well, if you will be inexorable, there is nothing 
for it but to submit with as good a grace as I am 
able. But if I am to plod through this enchanting 
neighbourhood, the sooner I commence the retreat 
the better: there is no reason why I should increase 
the journey by a single yard. You are sure you 
will not let me accompany you?” 

‘‘ Perfectly sure. Remember the promise you 
gave to Mr. Dixon. You ought not to be in this 
locality at all.” 

‘‘Very well. Good bye! Don’t stay a minute 
longer than you can help.” 

‘‘Of course I shall not. I wish I did not fee) 
that I am about to make myself ridiculous. Good 
bye!” 

‘Good bye!” and Sir Julian leaped from the 
carriage, and, half irritated, half amused, began his 
progress over the penitential pavement which led to 
the doors of Little Bethel. 


CHAPTER VI. 
IVY COTTAGE. 


‘‘ Tus is it, my lady,” said the coachman, when 
in the midst of Mr. Muffin’s ‘rural precincts’ he 
came at last to the little green garden-gate of Ivy 
Cottage. My lady looked forth; and, sure enough, 
there was ‘‘ Ivy Cottage’’ painted on a board beneath 
the right-hand bed-room window: an excellent 
precaution, since the ivy was either at its last shoot, 
or in the very early stages of its infancy; it was 
. either going to be some day, or it had been in days 
departed, but now it was not. But in lieu thereof 
the stuccoed walls were covered with a leafy Cydonia 
Japonica, a sprawling rose-bush, and a glorious Vir- 
ginia creeper, flaming like a scarlet banner in the 
rich red light of the autumn post meridian sun. 
The little garden was a spectacle of taste and order ; 
the tiny grass-plot, shaven and trimmed and weedless 
as a rich man’s lawn; the gravel-walk well rolled 
and clean; the small beds rich in China asters, 
salvias, red and blue, late mignonette, and linger- 
ing nemophila; only the private hedge close to the 
palisades showed any blemish—that was dusty 
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enough, and just a thought uneven on the outer 
side, but all within its bounds was trim and bright 
and fresh and pretty. 

The front-door! Ah! there is wonderful cha- 
racter in front-doors. I wonder some one does not 
write a homily on that theme, so much might be 
extracted from it. The front-door was a triumph of 
respectability. Its painted oak was almost polished 
with the daily rubbings it received ; the handle and 
the knocker, made no doubt of common brass, 
looked, in the radiant sunlight, quite as grand as 
gold; and the doorsteps were immaculate, and the 
scraper brilliant as blacklead and elbow grease could 
make it. Lady Camersfield knocked, and very 
quickly there came an elderly damsel, neat and 
clean, and of a gracious countenance. 

‘‘Ts Mr. Dixon at home?” 

‘Yes, ma’am.”’ 

‘¢Can I see him ?” 

‘¢]’]l inquire, ma’am. Step into the parlour, if 
you please.”’ 

Lady Camersfield found herself in the very tiniest 
of halls or passages: it was covered with floorcloth, 
a little worn, perhaps, as well it might be from 
incessant cleanings; it boasted of a miniature hat- 
stand, a flower-pot on a bracket, and a flight of 
steep and narrow stairs, with bright balusters, 
spotless boards, modest carpeting, and rods to match 
the knocker and the nob. Then a door was thrown 
open, and she was ushered into the prettiest little 
parlour imaginable. The furniture was old, the 
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window-curtains dyed — perhaps dyed and dyed 
again ; the heyday of the carpet was long since past 
and over; and the piano had eight legs, innumerable 
brass ornaments, one stunted pedal, and a lid with 
inlaid border. But all was beautifully free from 
dust; everything that could shine did shine; there 
was no gaudy colouring, no false grouping to distress 
the eye, and what was meant for ornament, though 
not of modern name, was worthy of its purpose. 
From the ceiling to the floor all things bore the 
traces of an elegant simplicity, a worthy consistency, 
and a refinement both of taste and feeling. Clearly 
the Dixons were no common people, and Lady 
Camersfield felt more and more the difficulty of her 
position, and wished the coming interview well over. 

‘‘Shall I take your name, ma’am?’’ asked the 
tidy maid; and Lady Camersfield gave her card, 
remarking that she was a stranger, and Mr. Dixon 
had probably never heard her name before. 

For about three minutes she sat contemplating 
the square pianoforte, the venerable bookcase, with 
its orderly, respectable contents, and the greenhouse 
plants on a simple rustic stand within the slight 
bow of the window. Then she heard footsteps, and 
a little grey-haired man, in rather meagre clerical 
attire, stood before her. 

‘¢Mr. Dixon, I believe ? ”’ 

‘‘That is my name. Lady Camersfield, I think?” 
looking through his spectacles at the card. ‘‘1 have 
not the honour——” 

‘‘We are perfect strangers, I am well aware,” 
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was Lady Camersfield’s quick answer, ‘‘ and I must 
introduce myself. You are the pastor of a little 
church in Barford Street, I believe: ‘ Little Bethel’ 
it is called ?” 

‘Yes, Little Bethel is my charge.” 

‘‘’You will probably remember a prayer-meeting 
or a tract-meeting, that was held under your auspices 
last Thursday evening? ”’ 

“Of course, Lady Camersfield, I remember it very 
well—it was our annual meeting. Ours is a little 
cause—a very little cause.” 

‘‘Tt was an idle question to ask if you remem- 
bered it. But you must also remember a young 
man, who came to you on very peculiar business 
when the service was over ?”’ 

‘‘ That also I remember. I came home and told 
my wife the circumstance, and we have spoken of it 
many times since. I must say I was a good deal 
pained, and yet I was interested in the young man. 
I saw at once that he was of superior rank, and his 
request amazed me more than I can describe. He 
also gave me twenty pounds, to be used for the bene- 
fit of our various institutions, according to my judg- 
ment; but I laid the money aside, and shall not — 
touch it till Iam thoroughly convinced it was given 
out of a pure heart, and with no unworthy motive.” 

‘‘Tf for one moment you imagine the donation was 
intended as a bribe, you are deceived, Mr. Dixon. 
Sir Julian Armstong is incapable of a base action ; 
neither would he have insulted a minister of the 
Gospel by appearing to suppose that he might in any 
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way thus be tempted to swerve from the path of 
duty.” 

‘‘Sir Julian Armstrong is 
imagine ?” 

_ He is my nephew, the only son of my elder 
brother; he is now the sole representative of our 
family.”’ 

‘‘ Has he a mother living?” 

‘* Yes, the Lady Gertrude Barrington, but she 
married for the second time many years ago. There 
has been but little intercourse between her and her 
son. She is very much absorbed in gaieties. Sir 
Julian’s guardians were not anxious that she should 
‘ obtain much influence over him, especially while in 
his minority.” 

‘‘T understand. The young man then confided 
vo you the very singular conversation which took 
place in my vestry on Thursday evening Jast ?”’ 

‘‘He did, and his confidence went further still. 
As he was wandering about, in the hope of find- 
ing his way back to his hotel in Old Street, he came 
again upon this girl and her companion, and listened 
to a conversation between them. He even learnt 
her name.” 

‘‘T am sorry—very sorry. He promised me that 
he would not either directly or indirectly pursue this 
girl, whom both Mrs. Dixon and myself regard with 
a very strong affection. I trusted that he would 
keep his word.” 

‘¢He has kept it. He did not address her; she 
was not even conscious of his vicinity; and on Sun- 
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day he abstained from attending your church, as he 
might easily have excused himself for doing.” 

‘That is well. But now, Lady Camersfield, for- 
give my asking you a plain question :—what honour- 
able association can a young man like your nephew 
expect to have with a girl in Ethel Erle’s position ? 
and what does he propose to himself in interesting 
you to take part in the matter, and again to draw 
my attention to a subject which I had hoped was 
dismissed for ever?” 

‘¢ Mr. Dixon, I respect your scruples, and what is 
more, to some extent I share them. But my nephew 
has certainly—shall I use the vulgar expression ?— 
fallen sn love with Ethel Erle. Her beauty seems 
to have made a strong and far from transient im- 
pression on his imagination; and the conversation 
between her and her friend, to which he rather 
irregularly listened, gave him the idea that her 
mind was pure—that she was sensible, naturally 
refined, and capable of any amount of mental and 
social culture.” 

‘¢He is right. She is all that and much more. 
Ethel Erle is as sweet and good and pure-minded as 
she is beautiful, and if your ladyship should see her, 
I think you will confess that hers are no vulgar or 
ordinary charms.” 

‘¢So Sir Julian tells me. Mr. Dixon, I think his 
application to you must, when you reflect upon it, 
convince you that he seeks sume kind of introduc- 
tion with no unworthy aim in view. Had he been 
simply wicked—had he, as many others of his sex 
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and age would have done, considered a beautiful girl 
in her rank of life fair game for at least an unscru- 
pulous flirtation—how easily he might have followed 
her when she left the church, have tracked her out, 
devised some excuse for accosting her, hoping that 
all the rest would happen according to his expecta- 
tions! -Whereas, he has behaved towards Ethel Erle 
precisely as though she had been a young gentle- 
woman under the lawful guardianship of her own 
natural protectors.” 

‘*T must confess that it has been so; but still, to 
come to the point, does Sir Julian Armstrong wish 
to marry her? If she be not to him ail, she can and 
shall be nothing. Terms of even the most ordinary 
acquaintanceship between two so diversely placed 
are clearly incompatible. To merely notice her 
would be to imperil her fair fame, which, thank 
God, is as spotless as that of the highest-born young 
maiden in the land. Does he wish to marry her?” 

‘¢He wishes to become acquainted with her on 
that ground alone; only he desires to know some- 
what of her—to be in her company, to speak to her, 
to notice her behaviour, ere he plunge into an 
engagement which, to his sense of honour, would be 
as binding as the irrevocable vow itself. This, surely, 
is not unreasonable.” 

“Not at all. But, Lady Camersfield, forgive me 
again if I ask you how I shall be certified of your 
nephew’s unwavering good faith if I permit him 
and Ethel Erle to meet together face to face? This 
child has no one to watch over her, save my wife and 
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me. We have been interested in her many years— 
ever since she first came into our Sunday-school, I 
forget how long ago, we have cared tor her, and 
sought her welfare in things temporal as well as 
spiritual. She is of a most tender and affectionate 

disposition, most docile, most winning. My wife 

has a class twice a week for the elder girls, in which 

she tries to teach them the elements of arithmetic, 

to write a legible hand, to spell correctly, and to 
sew. She also gives them some outlines of geography; 

and while they sew, reads to them improving books 
—such as the History of England, a volume of travels, 
or occasionally a pure and high-toned work of fiction, 

such as they can enter into. Ethel has profited so 
much by Mrs. Dixon’s instructions that I have had 
serious thoughts of getting her trained for a school 

mistress, or nursery governess; but then I fear her 

extraordinary beauty would be a stumbling-block in 
her way. Such loveliness is a positive misfortuno to 
a girl in her position, who has her own bread to win, 

and her way to make unprotected, as it were, in u 
world of many dangers.” 

‘‘In one sense, yes. But every question has two 
sides, and beauty is God’s good gift; all He gives is 
very good; but beauty, like talent, wealth, or 
influence, may be perverted from its own true end, 
and so the blessing be turned into a curse.” 

‘* May I ask you the true end of beauty?” 

“To glorify God. All that is, all that has been, 
or ever shall be, is, was, and shall be, created for 
God’s own glory. The glory of God is the end for 
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which every living creature breathes—for which the 
whole inanimate creation has its being. It seems to 
me that all religion resolves itself into this one point 
—God’s glory now and evermore !”’ 

‘¢ Most true! most true! Only, how can we, 
sinful even in our holiest things—how can a world, 
stamped and branded with sin, minister to the glory 
of the Eternal God?” 

‘¢ We who were lost in Adum’s fall were found 
again in Christ. The world, cursed and ruined long 
ago, in earliest time, is yet redeemed by Him, and so 
renewed, shows forth, in fullest, fairest guise, the 
glory of its Lord :— 


‘*Twas great to speak a world from nought ; 
’Twss greater to redeem !’” 


Lady Camersfield’s fair face glowed, and an earnest 
light was in her mild blue eyes, as these words 
quickly, fervently escaped her lips. It was impos- 
sible to doubt Whose impress was upon her heart 
and life. The minister’s heart, too, beat with joy: 
that Name, which is above all other names, breathed 
in tones of love and reverence, kindled sacred glad- 
ness in his soul; he felt at once that he, the poor 
Dissenting minister, and she—this daughter of au 
ancient house—were children of one pure and unex- 
tinguishable faith ; members of one church, partakers 
of one communion, whatever might be the sectional 
and social differences keeping them from perfect 
union in this lower world. Their hands met in a 
fervent, silent clasp; they understood each other ; 
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there was a language in the look, a meaning in the 
tone of each, which the children of this world neither 
know nor seek to comprehend. 

‘6 Well, Lady Camersfield,” said the good mau ut 
length, when they had talked a little more about 
those things which were to them as pleasant food and 
sweetes. drink, ‘‘ we must come back to the point. 
What does Sir Julian Armstrong wish me to do? 
What do you advise, taking into serious consideration 
the welfare of the girl, as of the youth? What do 
you propose ?” 

‘¢That you should—rather that Mrs. Dixon should 
-—invites us both—my nephew and I—to take tea 
with you in your own quiet way, at your accustomed 
hour ; and that Ethel Erle—and to avoid suspicion 
of our purpose, one or two other girls of the class in 
which she studies—should be here as well. We 
should then see something of your charge. If my 
nephew be disenchanted, which it seems to me would 
be the best alternative that could arrive, no harm 
will have been done. But I, on my part, promise 
you that I will certainly take an interest in her fate, 
and seek to promote her advantage in any way which 
you yourself may feel to be expedient. From what 
you say of Ethel Erle, and from my nephew’s ac- 
count of her, I cannot doubt that she will commend 
herself to my interest, even though it be decided that 
she need not be my niece. I am quite alone in the 
world, a childless widow ; it would be a pleasure to 
me, a comfort to be of use, to be a true wise friend 
to such a girl.” | 
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‘‘T should like to summon Mrs. Dixon to the 
conference, Lady Camersfield, if you have no objec- 
tion.” 

‘‘I should prefer her being present. I think, 
perhaps, if she were here, we should arrive at an 
understanding much more quickly.” 

‘¢Tf your ladyship will excuse me, I will summon 
her ;”’ and for nearly ten minutes Lady Camersfield 
was left alone in the quiet little parlour, while, as 
she doubted not, the good minister was striving to 
give his wife some general ideas respecting their 
conversation, and to show the point at which it had 
arrived. 

Presently Mr. Dixon returned, and his wife with 
him, and the old gentleman presented her with a 
grace and courtesy that took his visitor’s heart by 
storm. He was proud of his wife, the dear old man 
—Little Bethel’s obscure and unsophisticated pastor ; 
and, as Lady Camersfield involuntarily confessed at 
once, with justice proud, for Mrs. Dixon was the 
loveliest old lady she had ever seen. 

So neat, so quiet, so perfectly consistent in her 
outward seeming ; so thoroughly well-bred, so frank 
and pleasant, too; and last, not least, so very fair of 
countenance. She must have rivalled the beautiful 
Ethel Erle, Lady Camersfield felt sure, in days of 
youthful bloom. Though all bright tints had faded, 
the complexion was still delicate and fair; the silvery 
curls shaded a brow no longer smooth, but open as 
the day, and beaming still with intellectual power ; 
_ the clear grey eyes were not lustrous perhaps as once 
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they were, but from their depths shone forth such 
mild sweet candour, such fervency of spirit, that one 
could hardly mourn the youthful brilliance that 
years, and many cares and griefs, had dimmed. 

‘‘Mr. Dixon has probably told you my mission 
here, and what I propose,’’ said Lady Camersfield ; 
‘‘does it approve itself to your judgment ?” 

‘Really, Lady Camersfield, I am so surprised—so 
taken by storm, as it were, that I scarcely can give 
you my opinion. My poor Ethel! And yet Ihave 
always felt that hers would be no ordinary history.” 

‘She has no attachment, I suppose, in her own 
circle ?” 

‘*No, I think not. JI may indeed certainly say 
No. She is so open with me that if there had been 
any question of the kind even likely to arise, she 
would have consulted me.” 

‘* Has she no mother ?”’ 

‘‘No. The person she calls ‘mother’ does not even 
stand to her in the relationship of stepmother. Mr. 
Jenkins, this woman’s husband, is her stepfather. Her 
vwn mother, who was certainly something of a lady, 
must have been visited, one would imagine, with some 
aberration of intellect when she took for her second 
husband a man in every way her inferior, and not at all 
a person likely to make her happy. Who Ethel’s 
father was I reully cannot tell; she does not know 
herself; but in some way she has conceived the 
notion that either her father or her grandfather was 
a clergyman of the Established Church of England. 
Khe does not state it as a fact, for she says she really 
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cannot assert it as a truth, only she has a dim shadowy 
recollection of some one nearly connected with her 
who certainly was of the sacred profession. Her 
stepfather, a man once, I should fancy, of some pre- 
tensions to respectability, has sunk and sunk till now 
he lies almost at the very lowest level short of actual 
pauperism and disgrace, according to the law. Some 
years since he married his present wife, a clever but 
vulgar woman, with a termagant disposition; but 
she keeps things together, and is industrious, and for 
her class is tidy. She is not absolutely unkind to 
Ethel—that is to say, she never actually ill-treats 
her; but the girl has much to bear; she has such 
different tastes from Mrs. Jenkins, and so much 
natural refinement, and so strong a desire for. know- 
ledge, that I am sometimes fearful lest I do more 
harm than good by giving her some few first princi- 
ples of:a better education than she has received, and 
thereby making her lot seem worse to bear, and in- 
ducing her to cherish discontent with the station in 
which it has pleased her God to place her.”’ 

‘‘Really, Mrs. Dixon, you interest me very much. 
I think I can promise you that if you permit an in- 
troduction, Ethel Erle shall in any case be the better 
for it, and not in any wise the worse. I cannot say 
I wish my nephew to marry her; good and lovely: 
though she be, she is not yet his equal, and I really 
think a mésalliance never answers.” 

‘‘T quite agree with you; it very seldom does. 
I would rather Ethel were sought in marmiage by 
some honest working-man, or promising young 
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“tradesman, who would make her a good husband, 
and take her to a comfortable home, away from want 
and undue toil and tyranny, to decent competency, 
quiet household cares, and kindness. Suppose your 
nephew is still enamoured when he meets her, and 
converses with her, and wishes still to make her 
Lady Armstrong, would it be expedient to place her 
in a sphere to which she was not born, or which she 
could not fill with comfort to herself, or honour to 
her husband ?” 

‘‘Certainly not. But that is the very sti in 
question. If she be what I approve, I undertake to 
superintend her education. You have happily laid 
a eound foundation whereupon to build; if her in- 
tellect be really good, and her tastes refined, she 
may easily be fitted to move harmoniously in the 
circles to which by marriage she may be called. 
Four years would do much.” 

‘‘ Would your nephew wish to be engaged so 
long ?” 

‘He has no choice; the will under which he in- 
herits the bulk of his property provides that he shall 
not enter upon the married state till his thirtieth 
birthday shall arrive. He was twenty-six last 
Thursday—the very day on which he so singularly 
made Mr. Dixon’s acquaintance. There will be 
ample time—not exactly to make her an all accom- 
plished lady, but to fit her to adorn the station in 
which she will be placed. I do not propose that 
for the present Sir Julian Armstrong shall appear at 
all in the affair. If you will invite us, as I took 
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the liberty of proposing, he of course will see her, 
and hear her speak, and form his own opinion; but 
it is I who am to be smitten and cultivate an inti- 
macy with Miss Ethel Erle; and I doubt not from 
all I hear the interest on my part will be very real. 
Then will Sir Julian propose to my protégée, not to 
your charge, or to Mr. Jenkins’s stepdaughter.” 

‘‘But, Lady Camersfield, we know what the 
majority of young men are. When Sir Julian be- 
comes familiar with that lovely face he may care 
less about its owner—he may change his mind; he 
may see another girl quite as fair—fairer I think 
she cannot be—but graceful, accomplished, brilliant, 
a maiden of his own rank in life; and he may not 
care to propose to poor Ethel, who then will be left 
upon your hands.” 

‘¢ That is an alternative which gives me the least. 
concern. You tell me she is a thoroughly good and 
amiable girl, therefore I do not fear to pledge myself 
to do my duty by her, as in the sight of God, and 
asin the sight of her dead parents, as I may meet 
them in another world, and give account to them of 
the daughter Providence has placed at my disposal. 
But, if Julian once asks. Ethel Erle to be his wife, 
and she consents, he will be true; he will keep his 
word at any cost, and under any circumstances.” 

‘But it would avail little that he held to his 
word if his heart had wavered—the poor girl’s 
happiness might be wrecked.” 

‘‘Nay, my dear madam, now you are creating 
obstacles that need not weigh at all. The same 
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thing may be said of any engagement. Time only 
can prove that the young man or the young woman 
is in earnest. Love has many counterfeits in what- 
ever class of life its votaries be found; the pure and 
sterling gold is rare indeed. If your Ethel were 
betrothed to the industrious tradesman, or the young 
mechanic, she still would be in danger of suffering 
from inconstancy ; there would be the same risk of 
ruined hopes and blighted prospects as if she plighted 
herself to a young enthusiastic baronet. In our 
youth we all must trust our lovers more or less. If 
we cannot trust, they are not worthy of the name. 
You trusted Mr. Dixon once, ere you became his 
wife.” 

The old lady’s sweet face flushed with pride and 
happy thought as she extended her hand to her hus- 
band, and replied with almost girlish animation, 
‘Ah, yes; but who would not trust William? 
Everybody trusts him—rich and poor, old and 
young.” 

_ JT do, Iam sure,” said Lady Camersfield kindly. 
There was to her something inexpressibly touching 
in this little innocent burst of wifely pride—that 
half unconscious gesture of the little hand fluttering 
in the husband’s firmer grasp, that look of love and 
perfect confidence that seemed to say far more than 
eloquent words could speak, how sweet and thorough 
was the rest and peace these two good people, wedded 
in the long ago, still experienced in each other. In 
gazing on these two, care-bowed and silver-headed, 
you saw revealed that sacred, beautiful, alas! un- 
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frequent, joy of marriage true and pure, such as God 
willed it to be, when in sinless Eden He first insti- 
tuted it as His own holy blessed ordinance. Dear 
old people, with their furrowed hands and shrunken 
figures! Lady Camersfield loved them on the spot, 
and loved them evermore. 

They talked still on, till the elderly serving-maid 
‘came in with the tea-tray, and then Lady Camers- 
field, with many apologies for her unconscionably 
lengthy visit, rose up to depart. 

“Nay,” said Mrs. Dixon, with her own quiet 
grace, and, as her guest said afterwards, in her own 
pretty irresistible way, ‘“‘you must take a cup of 
tea with us; it will be ready in ten minutes.” 

‘“‘Indeed I cannot. I ordered my carriage to 
return for me in half-an-hour, and double that 
time must have elapsed since I sent in my card.” 

‘¢'Yes,” said Mr. Dixon, “ your carriage is there. 
Let me tell your man to take it round the corner to 
the Beaufort Arms, and put the horses up and give 
them a little feed while he comes here and drinks 
tea with Rachel in the kitchen. Your ladyship 
consents, I see. I will give the necessary orders 
in your name while Mrs. Dixon takes you to un- 
bonnet.” 

And there really seemed nothing for it but prompt 
submission ; there was no thwarting that dear old 
man and his gentle lady-wife; and, truth to tell, 
Margaret Camersfield liked her company so well that 
she felt in no great hurry to withdraw. Only, 
Julian would be in a terrible fever. Well, it might 
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do him good to have his patience exercised ; it was 
quite as well things should not accommodate them- 
selves to his wishes quite so easily. He had been 
too much used to find people subservient to his will ; 
he had no idea of contradiction or disappointment. 
The opposition he had met with from Mr. Dixon 
had done him a world of good already—or so his 
aunt imagined. Sir Julian Armstrong was a right- 
minded, generous young man, but society was spoil- 
ing him, and whether Lady Camersfield did not 
lend a helping hand I think is far from proble- 
matical. 

So Margaret, Lady Camersfield, took tea at five 
o’clock with the bishop and bishopess of Little 
Bethel; and she was charmed with the perfect sim- 
plicity and high-bred ease and bearing of her hosts. 
There was no rushing for the best china, no rubbing 
up the electro teapot and the silver cream-jug. The 
regular service of white and gold was set ; the kettle 
was brought in, singing merrily, and placed upon 
the hob; and then Mrs. Dixon took out her antique 
enamelled caddy, and measured forth her tea—a 
little more of it than usual, of course, for the extra 
cup—and bread and butter, and plain seed cake were 
quickly added; and Rachel of her own accord 
brought out some choice preserve, and the three rat 
down and made a very satisfactory repast 

- They talked of other subjects than the one Lady 
Camersfield had come there to discuss; they forgot 
for awhile sweet Ethel Erle and her would-be lover, 
and spoke of books both new and old, of passing 
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events, of the politics of the day, of Blackingham’s 
status in the social scale, of its clever men, of its 
resources, and of its prosperity both secular and 
spiritual; and thence they passed to themes most 
sacred and most dear to all; and so the time flew by, 
and the autumn evening waned, and Lady Camers- 
field, though very loth, was fain to say ‘‘ good-bye.” 

‘¢Then on Friday afternoon we shall have the 
honour of a visit from you and Sir Julian?’’ said 
Mr. Dixon, as he handed his new friend to her car- 
riage ; you and my wife have arranged it all?” 

‘Yes; Mrs. Dixon is so good as to invite us. 
Now we know the way perhaps we may be always 
making raids upon you. And Ethel Erle and two 
of her class-companions are also to be asked.” 

And ‘“ good evenings ’’ were exchanged, and once 
again Lady Camersfield found herself among the 
railway arches, and the spectral steam boilers, and 
the rough waste land that looked as if not long ago 
there must have been a rain of old brick ends and 
broken crocks. 

She found Sir Julian very fidgety, looking out 
for her appearance. ‘‘ What in the name of all the 
Blackingham chimneys kept you to this time, Aunt 
Margaret ?’’ he asked, with an anxiety in his tone 
he could not well disguise. 

‘‘T have been drinking tea with Mr. Dixon and 
his charming wife; they are the dearest old people.”’ 

‘¢Are they ?. I was afraid the visit might prove 
an infliction.” 

‘‘ On the contrary, it has proved a real pleasure ; 
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and I am going to drink tea with them again on 
Friday evening, and you are going with me, provided 
you engage to behave yourself as I shall certainly 
require.”’ : 

‘¢ Have you seen her?” 

‘“‘No; but I have heard a very good character 
of her; she is probably carding buttons at this 
moment.” 

Julian groaned; Lady Armstrong-elect carding 
buttons! It was enough to rouse the wrasths of all 
hie ancestors. ‘*‘ You don’t mean,” he said falter- 
ingly, ‘‘that she works in one of those shocking 
vulgar shops? Why, I have seen coming out of 
them, at one o’clock, such girls! oh, so bold; so— 
all that is dreadful!” and Julian shuddered in- 
voluntarily. 

‘¢No; you are spared that calamity. She works 
at home.” | 

‘¢ And have you heard anything about her antece- 
dents? Has she parents living?” 

‘‘She has no parents; and as to her antecedents, 
nobody seems to know anything about them, only 
there is a sort of tradition in the family that her 
mother was a lady.” 

‘‘T have no doubt she was; that accounts for her 
well-born style; so thoroughly unlike a mere 
plebeian beauty, all pink, and white, and freckled, 
and clumsy-handed. With whom does she live?” 

‘“With a certain Mr. and Mrs. Jenkins, in Chinners 
Court, Upper Barford Street. Mr. Jenkins is her 
mother’s second husband, and so stands to pretty 
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Ethel in the relation of stepfather. He has indulged 
himself with a second wife—hence the girl owns a 
sort of stepmother by courtesy. The family is very 
poor, owing principally to Mr. Jenkins’s irregular 
conduct. He ought to be persuaded to join the 
Total Abstinence Society, as well as the Peace 
Society, if all that I am told of his proceedings be 
correct.”’ 

Julian groaned again. ‘‘ Chinners Court! a drunken 
stepfather! probably given to pugilistic impulses ! ”’ 

‘‘ My dear boy, if you will seek for your bride one 
of the daughters of ‘the people,’ such disagreeable 
concomitants must be anticipated. If you feel, as I 
must confess J feel, in spite of her beauty, and her 
good character, and apocryphal good descent, that 
le jeu ne vaut pas la chandelle, you had better retract 
while still unpledged in any way. Julian, I beseech 
you think well what you are doing—be not rash; 
one five minutes of imprudent confession may seal 
the misery of your future life. The question is, 
does a mésallsance ever turn out well?” 

‘* Not generally, I must own; but there are 
exceptions to every rule, you know; and somehow 
I cannot think this girl is what she seems to be in 
point of rank; when you see her you will form the 
same opinion yourself, I feel persuaded. I am quite 
inclined to hold to the hypothesis of her mother’s 
claims to gentle breeding.” 

‘‘ And there is something else—a kind of legend 
of a clerical father or grandfather, or it may be both. 
But Ethel knows scarcely anything about her true 
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relations, if indeed they do exist. Her father died a 
few weeks after she was born, her mother when she 
was quite a child, and this Jenkins either did not 
know his wife’s connections, or has forgotten them, 
or will not speak.”’ 

‘¢T’ll make him speak! T’ll get the truth out of 
him ad 

‘¢ That may be far more difficult than you imagine. 
If he had any wish to smother facts, he might just 
as well tell you a false story asa true one. Blank 
ignorance is better than a misled credence.” 

‘True. But, Aunt Margaret, I promise you to 
be prudent. Ethel shall not know my views regard- 
ing her. Yow are to befriend her, you are first to 
win her love and confidence. If I find that I am 
altogether mistaken in her, I can keep my own 
counsel, We will do her good, and place her in a 
better position than that in which we found her. 
Whatever may ensue she will be the gainer.” 

‘*T see that, or rather I will see that it shall be 
so, or I would not for all your entreaties lend myself 
to the furtherance of such a scheme. I have your 
word, then, that if you accompany me on Friday, 
however much you may be tempted, you will neither 
by word, nor hint, nor glance, convey to Ethel Erle 
the notion that your interest in her is of any special 
character.” 

‘‘T promise. But, aunt, she must have had some 
kind of education, her accent was so pure, her English 
so unfaulty. The other girl dropped her h’s by hand- 
fuls, and made some very wild confusion in her native 
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etymology. Doubtless some have finer perceptions 
than have others; still, I think the one must be 
instructed and the other guiltless of all rules of 
language.” 

‘¢ She has had some kind of education, and, as far 
as it has gone, of a superior order. Mrs. Dixon 
teaches a few of the eider girls of her husband’s con- 
gregation—just reading, writing, and simple arith- 
metic, a little geography, the outlines of English 
history, and so on. Ethel, the good people told me, 
is the aptest of all her scholars: her intellect is clear 
and keen, her perceptive faculties good ; and this may 
account for her pure accent—she would catch it from 
the pastor and his wife, whose English is singularly 
correct, and even elegant. Mrs. Dixon’s voice, too, 
is very sweet and silvery—its modulations almost 
musical; intercourse with her would naturally polish 
and refine any one whose nature craved something 
better and fairer than its own surroundings. She 
is the loveliest old lady, Julian. I shall be surprised 
if you do not fall in love with her, with her silvery 
curls, and her soft deep eyes, and her gentle words 
and ways. Perhaps I ought not to call her old— 
she is ‘elderly’ rather—but the pure white locks 
give her so venerable an appearance.” 

‘‘T should not think Mr. Dixon was more than 
sixty years of age.” 

‘¢ And his wife I should think is his contemporary, 
or very nearly so. Well, Julian, now I have done 
your bidding, and it is settled that we drink tea at 
Ivy Cottage on Friday evening next. If it be for 
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your good, my dear boy, I pray God that he may 
give you the desire of your heart. He knows what 
is best, and to Him I commit the guidance of the 
whole affair.” 

‘‘Thank you, aunt. It is well that we careless 
fellows have gentle aunts, and sisters, and loving 
mothers to do the praying for us.’ 

‘Tt is well, Julian. Only remember that if you 
never pray for yourself, you cannot expect a blessing. 
No man can get to heaven by proxy.” 

‘*T suppose not. If it could be, I should be safe 
enough, for you would take me there triumphantly.” 

‘‘ But as I cannot, it surely would be wise to attend 
yourself to business so momentous. 


* Not many lives, but only one have 
One, only one; 
How sacred should that one lite pe- 
That narrow span! 
We have no time to sport away the hours, 
All must be earnest in a world like ours!’” 


‘‘T am wishing to be in earnest, Aunt Margaret, 
I desire to be of use in the world; hitherto I 
have lived only to please myself, but of late I have 
had other thoughts—better aspirations, I trust; 
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and- 

“God bless you, my dear Julian. If once you 
begin to fight the battle of life in sober earnest, and 
under the King’s own banners, you will do it mght 
manfully, I know. I shall not fear for the result.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
MRS. DIXON’S TEA PARTY. 


Fripay afternoon came lingeringly enough to Sir 
Julian Armstrong’s ardent expectations. He thought 
the intervening days would never pass away; they 
were slower-footed in their pace than last week 
even, when he was impatiently longing for Lady 
Camersfield herself; and it was with a sigh of relief 
he took his seat at the luncheon table, which that 
day was to supersede the ordinary dinner. 

‘‘ Tf you would find something to do, Julian,” said 
his aunt, responding to his mute complaint, ‘‘ I am 
sure you would be much happier.” 

‘*T do many things, but this week I am not indus- 
triously inclined, and I am really wearied of these 
everlasting manufactories and glass-houses. I believe 
I could make anything now, if I tried, from a steam- 
‘engine to a pen-holder or a pin’s-head.”’ 

‘‘It is a pity you do not try. Remember good 
old Dr. Watts— 

‘For Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do.’” 


‘TI am not sure that I believe in Dr. Watts. He 
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said ‘birds in their little nests agree’—a decided 
mistake; I have seen them fighting, and pecking, 
and quarrelling most furiously. Then he tells his 
juvenile readers that ‘the sun never tires nor stops 
to rest as round the world he shines ’—upsetting the 
Copernican and Newtonian theories at one fell swoop, 
and giving small minds false notions of astronomy. 
If I must study Dr. Watts, I prefer the new edition,” 

‘‘Ts there any special new edition ?” 

‘‘T should think so. I have heard one stanza of 
that highly popular production * How doth the little 
busy bee’ most beautifully revised and altered for 
the better. Some Oxford men bave self-sacrificingly 
undertaken the work, I believe.” 

‘¢ Can you remember the one stanza ?”’ 

‘Qh, yes. I only heard it once. Browning of 
Brasenose recited it most beautifully ; and it made 
so strong an impression on my mind that I am quite 
sure I never shall forget it. I am convinced it is 
far more calculated to impress the memory of child- 
hood than the original. Listen :— 

* How doth the little busy bee 
Delight to bark and bite! 
She gathers honey all the day, 
And eats it all the night.’ ” 

‘‘ Julian, you are incorrigible!’”—and Lady Camers- 
field, in spite of herself, laughed heartily. ‘The 
dear old doctor!’ she exclaimed; ‘‘ what would he 
say if he could hear a travesty so foolish of his 
favourite hymn? No, I will not listen to any 
more.” 7 
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‘‘There is no more that I am aware of. But to 
be serious, aunt, do you take that assertion for 
gospel ? ” 

‘¢ Respecting Satan’s ability to provide idle people 
with tasks of his own devising?” 

‘‘Yes. I have been an idle fellow ever since I 
left Oxford, four years ago; but I do mot think, 
honestly speaking, I have done any special mischief 
in the world. Now and then I have had a finger in 
a naughty pie, no doubt, but, on the whole, I think 
I have not done much real harm.” 

‘‘ Except to yourself.” 

‘¢ How to myself? ” 

‘¢ By aliowing the faculties which God has given 
you to rust for want of employ; by letting your 
intellect, your powers, your store of knowledge pain- 
fully amassed, lie fallow year by year. Julian Arm- 
strong, your gifts are many; you might be a blessing 
to your day and generation ; why waste your precious 
days in aimless deeds and talk, that bring no profit 
to your fellow-man, no comfort or happiness sub- 
stantial to yourself? ” 

“‘T wait, aunt, till my affairs are permanently 
settled. I can do nothing while I am only half my- 
self. Really, till last week, I never seriously thought 
of marriage.” 

‘‘But why wait? You have nearly all now that 
you will have four years hence. You have the same 
position, or almost the same ;—if not your full for- 
tune, more money than you care to spend upon your- 
self. You have influence, or you may have, if only 
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you exert yourself, as you really ought todo. And 
what you have is not your own, be it more or less; 
it is only entrusted to your care by Him whose it 
actually is, and who can resume it at any moment. 
To all of us will the words be some day spoken— 
‘Give an account of thy stewardship.’ ” 

‘‘T heard some one else say very nearly the same 
thing not many days ago,’”’ said Julian, with a start of 
recollection. ‘‘ Aunt, I ask you seriously, what had 
I better do with the next six months? I had deter- 
mined to spend them at Derwent Tower.” 

‘‘T could advise nothing better. Look into your 
own affairs ; cultivate the affections of your people ; 
learn their condition both generally and individually. 
If there are abuses, reform them ; if there are insti- 
tutions round about you languishing for help and 
sympathy, afford them both. Do nothing blindly; 
do not content yourself with giving a £10 or £20 
bank-note to every real or spurious charity that 
seeks your aid; interest yourself in all sorts of work, 
or, better still, work yourself. You will never 
know the sweet sense of rest and peace till you know 
the joy of labour.”’ 

‘‘'You are just echomg what I heard a little 
time ago.” 

“And pray whose words may I be echoing ?” 

‘¢ The words of a friend of yours; at least I think 
you call her friend—a young lady.” 

‘*T have so few young lady friends. Was it Mabel 
Grandison ? ”” 

‘¢No, aunt ; and now I think of it, I shall not tell 
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you who it was; she did not expect I ever should 
repeat her words, especially to you. " 

‘‘'Very well; but she is a wise young maiden, be 
she who she may. Now do you go and take aramble 
round the Town Hall, and let me finish my ‘Mand’ 
in peace.”’ 

“Twill. Do you like ‘Maud?’” 

‘‘Not much. I like it in fact less than anything 
Tennyson has written. The hero is such an intro- 
spective, unhealthily morbid, hysterical-minded man, 
that I am afraid going to the wars will scarcely 
bring about the moral regeneration he requires.” 

‘¢He kills somebody, doesn’t he?” 

‘¢ Apparently—the brother of Maud, his lady-love 
and queen of rosebuds. Upon the misery which 
ensues the chief interest of the story is built.” 

‘‘T dare say he was one of the idle ones, and 
Satan gave him a little murder to do, by way of 
passing the time.” 

‘‘ Very probably ; so take warning.” 

‘Ah! I shall never murder anybody. I am not 
naturally vindictive, and I should not like the con- 
sequences. Besides, it would be in such horrible bad 
taste.”’ 

And so Sir Julian went out for his saunter, and 
looked into the print-shops, and contemplated the 
Town Hall, and was reminded of course of the Par- 
thenon, and the Madeleine, and came back to find 
Lady Camersfield getting ready for her visit. This 
time the coachman found no difficulty in the journey, 
and he took a shorter cut, and brought them in less 
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time than they had expected to Lichfield Terrace, 
without so much as giving them a peep at the small 
facade of Little Bethel. 

Ivy Cottage looked as trim and nice as before; but 
Lady Camersfield perceived an air of ‘‘company” 
about the little parlour which rather amused her, 
when she considered of what heterogeneous materials 
the company was composed. The preparations, how- 
ever, were very simple, and consisted principally of 
fresh flowers, that, late as the season was, bloomed 
plentifully about the room. 

Sir Julian felt himself obliged to confess that the 
minister's wife was a very charming woman, but he 
looked in vain for Ethel. Surely Mr. Dixon had not 
changed his mind, and concluded not to let them 
meet, at least with his own sanction ! 

But presently Mrs. Dixon drew her guests to a side 
window, which looked on a little lawn at the back 
of the house, and there they saw a young girl, very 
plainly dressed, leaning against an old stone vase, 
reading a book, in the last red rays of the setting 
sun. 
There was Ethel—more beautiful than Lady 
Camersfield had imagined her, more beautiful even 
than Sir Julian had pictured her in his retentive 
memory. Her rich bright hair was simply wreathed 
round her well-formed head; her long lashes swept 
a cheek as pure in its most lovely tinting as the 
lining of a rosy ccean-shell; her exquisite profile 
was perfectly delineated against a background of thick 
dark ivy leaves (here was the ivy, after all). Her 
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attitude was grace itself, and her sweet face beamed 
with interest and animation as she bent over the page 
that seemed to be thrilling her whole soul as she drank 
in its contents. 

‘‘A pretty picture,” said Mrs. Dixon, pleasantly. 

‘¢A most lovely creature,” was Lady Camersfield’s 
rejoinder. ‘‘Julian, I begin to understand the in- 
fatuation. “You have found a peerless wild flower, 
I must say; fairer, I think, than many an exotic in 
her home of luxury and culture.” 

‘‘Stand back a little,” said Mrs. Dixon, “and I 
will speak to her. I should like you to hear her 
natural tone of voice while she is perfectly unem- 
barrassed. When she comes in presently she will 
not say much; she is particularly retiring in the 
presence of strangers, and perhaps a little awkward 
in her shyness.” 

Mrs. Dixon opened the window and called ‘‘ Ethel!” 

She raised her head, and came at once, saying, 
‘Yes! dear Mrs. Dixon; do you want me—shall I 
help Rachel to make ie toast ?” 

The tones were sweet, and blithe as those of a 
young bird carolling his joyous lay on a sunny sum- 
mer morning ; the accent almost pure—there was just 
a little provincial taint, a little broadening of the 
vowels, but that would vanish quickly under the 
refining process of further cultivation and different 
surroundings. Julian remembered Susan Cattell’s 
broad, drawling, strong accentuation, her murdered 
‘th’s” and her gurring ‘‘g’s,” and wondered greatly 
how Ethel had contrived, in the midst of so much 
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impropriety of language, to keep her specch so toler- 
ably fair. Mrs. Dixon told her protégée that Rachel 
did not need her help, since both Ellen Lacey and 
Anna Stevens were in the kitchen, but it was getting 
too late to stay out longer on the grass, and she had 
better come in-doors. 

Without a word she instantly obeyed, closing her 
book, and taking down a cage from the ivied wall, 
as if she were perfectly at home, calling to Mrs. 
Dixon, whom she thought alone, ‘‘I will bring 
Dicky in, ma’am; it is quite his time;” and again 
the sweet silvery voice came over the beds of wither- 
ing mignonette like strains of lovely music. It was 
several minutes before she entered the parlour, and 
Lady Camersfield watched to see if her plebeian 
nature would evince itself in gestures of unmistak- 
able astonishment, for she did not expect to find any 
person in the room beside the pastor and his wife. 

But she watched in vain. A faint gleam of sur- 
prise dawned in the lovely violet eyes and passed 
away again, but no violent wonder declared itself in 
any shape or form. A rather quieter movement, a 
faint, fair flush on cheek and brow, a drooping of 
the long dark lashes—these were all the tokens of an 
unexpected rencontre—all at least at that time visible 
in face, or figure, or expression. 

A sort of introduction took place, ‘‘ This is one 
of the young friends of whom I was speaking to you 
—Ethel Mary Erle; and Ethel, these are some new 
friends, Lady Camersfield and Sir Julian Armstrong.” 
Ellen and Anna were also named as they came in, 
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but they were not specially presented to Lady Camers- 
field or to her nephew. They were respectable- 
looking, ordinary girls of moderate intelligence and 
quiet good manners. They would, by-and-by, make 
excellent nursemaids or lady’s maids, and they evi- 
dently were sincerely and deferentially attached to 
Mrs. Dixon, to whose excellent training, indeed, they 
owed nearly all the knowledge and all the qualifica- 
tions they possessed. They were painfully and 
awkwardly shy, and, as people say, they seemed ‘to 
know their place” and keep it, treating Mrs. Dixon 
very much as if she were their lawful mistress, to 
whom they were bound to render all real submission 
and profound respect. 

With Ethel it was otherwise. She never presumed, 
and her every tone and look showed reverence and 
affection ; but to Mr. and Mrs. Dixon she spoke more 
freely, and might have passed to strangers unin- 
formed for the daughter of the house. Keenly she 
was watched by Lady Camersfield. Sir Julian was 
80 overpowered by the vision of loveliness beaming on 
him from the other side of the table that he scarcely 
thought at all about her demeanour or her words, 
though he would have been annoyed at once had any 
vulgarity of action or speech pained his vision or 
jarred upon hisear. There was not one single rough- 
ness in her movements while the meal continued. 
Ellen Lacey set down her cup with a clatter, and 
Anna Stevens was not so particular in the matter of 
crumbs as she might have been; but Ethel’s tea was 
taken, and the whole repast was made, simply and 
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quietly, and with a certain grace that showed in- 
stinctive good breeding and quiet imitation of the 
manners of superior people. Mrs. Dixon was evi- 
dently Ethel’s model; and Lady Camersfield acknow- - 
ledged to herself she scarcely could have found a 
better; for the Bastor’s wife, though ignorant of 
fashions and innocent of etiquette, was a thorough 
gentlewoman, exemplifying in her every deed and 
word the loveliness of Christian courtesy. 

Lady Camersfield tried to talk to all the girls 
indifferently, but Ellen and Anna were evidently 
frightened, and answered her abruptly and to little 
purpose. She pitied their manifest restraint, and 
determined in some way to make up to them for the 
martyrdom they were unconsciously enduring for 
sweet Ethel’s sake. And so at last she turned alone 
to Ethel Erle, who spoke. with modest ease and a 
little hesitatingly, as was natural enough, but sen- 
sibly and to the point. 

‘¢ So you all do work,at home,’’ Lady Camersfield 
was saying. At this juncture the pastor wisely 
carried away Sir Julian to his study, to see his 
special treasures—some ancient tomes he had disin- 
terred from a heap of rubbish in a second-hand, or, 
as he jokingly said, a third or fourth-hand book-shop 
in the town. 

Ellen and Anna looked up oti their sewing, but 
did not speak. Ethel alone replied— 

‘Yes, my lady; we find it more agreeable, and 
we can be more respectable doing work at home.” 

‘¢T should imagine so; for I have seen some very 
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disreputable young women going home in groups 
from the factories ; at least they looked disreputable, 
end certainly were so, if one might judge by their 
loud talk, their flaunting manners, and their dirty, 
tawdry finery. You have some half brothers and 
sisters, Mrs. Dixon tells me?” t 

‘Yes, my lady-—that is to say, I count them as 
such—five of them; three boys and two girls—one 
a baby. They keep us very busy.” 

-“T should think so; I wonder that you find time 
to prepare your lessons for your kind friend here, 
who instructs you, as she tells me, two evenings in 
the week.” 

‘‘T have some difficulty sometimes, but I gene- 
rally contrive to snatch a little time both morning 
and evening for my lessons; and I put a book before 
me while I work—my work is quite mechanical 
now, and requires but very little thought—and I 
just glance across and take one sentence, er one 
line, it may be, at atime, and think it over, and 
fix it in my memory. I gain a great deal in that 
way.” | 
' “JT should think so. I should like you fora 
pupil; I am very fond of teaching; I appear to 
have missed my vocation, for I should have been a 
governess instead of a nobleman’s wife. You cannot 
read at all, I fear?” 

‘Yes, I generally find time to read a little every 
day. I always have a book on hand; I cover it, 
and if it is not too large, keep it in my pocket. 
Mrs. Dixon is so good, she lends me all I read; -and 
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there is a library connected with the Sunday-school, 
and some very useful volumes in it.” 

‘¢ Are you a scholar in the Little Bethel Sunday- 
school ? ” 

“Not now, my lady; Mrs. Dixon was good 
enough to say I might become a teacher. I have a 
class of quite the younger girls; but there is a 
teachers’ class every Saturday evening, and Mrs. 
Dixon helps us beautifully. “We are going through 
the Old Testament history together.” 

‘‘Mrs. Dixon is your very excellent friend, I 
think ?”’ 

The girls all looked up ; Ellen and Anna in grate- | 
ful mute assent ; but Ethel said modestly, yet with a 
charming little enthusiastic air, that brought the 
colour to her cheeks and an added lustre to her eyes, 
‘‘ Indeed; my lady, how true and wise a friend to 
me, to all of us, Mrs. Dixon has been, and I hope 
will ever be, no words of mine can tell. If I know 
more and see things in another light than the poor 
and untaught girls around my home, I owe it all to 
her. I never can repay her constant kindness.”’ 

‘‘Nay, child,” interrupted Mrs. Dixon, ‘‘ you owe 
the blessings you possess to God alone ; by His pro- 
vidence you and I, and all my other girls, were 
brought together. He makes me His humble, 
honoured instrument, that is all.” 

‘*Still,” pleaded Ethel, ‘‘we must acknowledge 
the goodness of the instrument. I sometimes think 
what I should have been without the instruction 
and the training I have gained from you.” 
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‘¢ And I, child, think sometimes what you would 
be had you advantages such as I. have it not in my 
power to give you. I should like you to have a 
thorough education, to learn to do something better 
than carding buttons by the gross,” 

Ethel looked surprised; for perfect contentment, 
and doing one’s duty in one’s appointed station, were 
lessons Mrs. Dixon was never tired of teaching. She 
had had such secret thoughts herself, but never 
dreamed that they were shared by her kind instruc- 
tress. Her eye kindled a little, and her sweet voice 
faltered, as she answered, ‘‘It would be indeed a 
blessed thing to learn many, many things; to read 
more books; to know the meaning of much that 
now is difficult to catch the sense of; but even if 
any one could teach me, I have not the time. I must 
work ; it is my duty to support myself.” 

“Good girl,” said Lady Camersfield, approvingly ; 
but she did not press the subject further. ‘‘ What 
are you reading now ?” she next inquired. 

‘Just now, my lady, the Ze:sure Hour for the 
month. We have it in turns from the chapel library. 
I learn a good deal from it; but of course there are 
many things about different countries, and about 
kings and queens, and about great conquerors and 
learned men, that I know nothing at all about; so 
that I only half understand very much of what I 
read. But the last book I went regularly through 
was the ‘ Life and Times of Christopher Columbus,’ 
It was very, very interesting ; and Mrs. Dixon was 
so good as to show me all the places on the map, both 
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in the eastern and western hemisphere. I should 
like to know more about Queen Isabella, Columbus’s 
kind patroness. And to think England might have 
had the honour of sending him out, and adding to 
her glories, if it had not been for the narrow mind of 
Henry VII. !” 

‘‘Henry VII. Ah! one of our Tudor kings, was 
he not ?” 

‘‘'Yes, the first of all the Tudors: there were five 
in all.” 

‘¢So there were; and then came——” 

‘“‘The Stuarts, from Scotland; because the Tudor 
line died out in Queen Elizabeth.” 

‘‘But there was some connection between the 
Tudors and the Stuarts, surely ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, yes! James I. was the son, you know, of 
that unfortunate Mary, Queen of Scots, who was the 
granddaughter of Margaret Tudor, daughter of this 
very Henry VII. who did not properly encourage 
Christopher Columbus.” 

‘‘You are a very clear-headed girl, Ethel. I 
begin to think I must beg you from Mrs. Dixon to 
be my own pupil.” 

‘< Does your ladyship live in Blackingham ?” 

‘‘No. I have two houses—the one in London, 
and the other among the lakes and mountains in the 
north of England; and I generally spend several 
months in every year at the seaside or on the Con- 
tinent.”’ 

‘¢ What a beautiful life!” said Ethel, with most 
serious emphasis. 
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Then, with a sudden feeling that she had been 
talking too much and too freely, she subsided into 
more than ordinary silence, and seemed intent only 
on the piece of hemming Mrs. Dixon had found for 
her to do. 

Presently Mrs. Dixon made a diversion by saying— 

‘Do you love music, Lady Camersfield ?” | 

‘¢T love it dearly. I play a good deal both on the 
organ and on the pianoforte. I sing but little now. 
Once I had no heart to sing; and when, after several 
years, I tried my voice again, its power and purity 
of tone were gone.” . 

‘If my poor old piano were not a perfect tin- 
kettle, I should ask you to be so very good as to let 
us hear some music. But it really is not fit to touch.. 
It was a good one in its day, but that was long enough 
ago. Mr. Dixon bought it at a sale for our dear 
eldest daughter, who had a perfect genius for the 
art, and cultivated it with wonderful success. Long 
since she has joined in nobler music than any earth 
can give.” 

‘“You have lost children, then?’ said Lady 
Camersfield, with deepest interest. 

She, too, had known briefly a mother’s joys, and 
long-enduring mother’s sorrows. The quiet sadness 
of Mrs. Dixon’s tone knit her heart more closely to . 
her: they had many points of sympathy together, 
only: Mrs. Dixon was not a widow. 

‘‘The young people will sing us a hymn, if you 
do not object, Lady Camersfield,’”’ said Mrs. Dixon, 
ufter a pause; ‘‘the old piano does for an accom-+ 
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paniment, if for nothing else.’”? Lady Camersfield of 
course did not object. 

And so the three girls sang that beautiful hymn 
of Montgomery’s, ‘‘ Nearer Home:” Ethel in a clear, 
full, silvery soprano; Ellen in a rich contralto; Anna 
in no particular voice at all. When they had finished, 
Lady Camersfield turned to Ethel, and said— 

‘¢ Did any one ever tell you that you had a parti- 
cularly fine and flexible voice ?” 

‘Yes,”’ replied Ethel, colouring, etily from 
modesty, but quite as much from pleasure ; ‘‘ I have 
been told so several times. One person wished 
me to study music, with a view to singing on the 
stage,” 

‘‘T am glad you did not accede to his wishes.” 

“‘T never thought of such a thing, even for a 
moment: I could not bear it.” 

‘‘T am sure you could not. But it is a pity that 
your voice should not be cultivated. You have had 
some instruction, though?” _ 

‘Yes. We practise singing at the chapel. I 
can almost sing from notes. Mr. Dixon helped me 
there.” : 

“You would soon sing extremely well. You 
would never make much of the instrument, I think 
—it is too late; but you might learn sufficiently to 
accompany yourself. I really think I shall have to 
take you in hand myself.” 

A radiant flash came across Ethel’s hopeful face. 
Would this kind lady really give her the opportunity 
of studying that which would in due time render her 
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independent, by enabling her to earn money honour- 
ubly, by an occupation, too, so agreeable, so entirely 
pleasant ? And then, drawn, perhaps, by the sound 
of the singing, the gentlemen came in again, and 
other things were sung; and Mr. Dixon and Sir 
Julian talked together till it began to grow late, 
and the three girls rose up to go. They were not 
detained, for Lady Camersfield and her nephew 
wished to have a little conversation with the good 
old people before they parted ; and it was time, too, 
for Ethel and her companions to be within doors. 

‘¢ Well,” was Julian’s first word, when the girls, 
under Rachel’s care, had fairly shut the garden gate; 
‘did I exaggerate? Did you ever see a face 80 
purely lovely?” 

‘‘T must confess,’”’ returned his aunt, “that I 
have never seen one lovelier. I am quite as deeply 
interested in her as you could wish. Even if you 
change your mind, [ shall feel inclined to carry out 
my own intentions fully.” 

‘‘ Ah! there is little chance of my changing my 
mind. But how will you proceed ? ” 

‘‘That must be discussed with our kind friends 
here. Mrs. Dixon, what should you say to me if I 
took your favourite pupil away from you?” 

‘‘For my own sake I should grieve, for Ethel 
Erle has been a very dear child to me; but if I were 
quite sure that all would turn out well, I should 
rejoice, I trust, unselfishly and truly.” 

‘6 All will turn out well,” cried Sir Julian, enthu- 
siastically ; ‘‘and she may be made anything you 
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choose—anything and everything that is angelical, 
and graceful, and accomplished !”’ 

‘¢ What a jumble of adjectives, Julian! Fancy, a 
_graceful, accomplished angel!” 

‘*T did not say she was an angel.” 

‘‘No; only angelical. But, Mrs. Dixon, you will 
accept my sober assurances more readily than this 
rash boy’s impulsive declarations. I will take her, 
with your permission—not without, decidedly—into 
my own keeping; she shall go back with me to 
London, and her education shall be my care, upon 
conditions, in which Julian only is concerned.” 

‘‘'What are they? If one of them is that I may 
not visit you, I shall not agree to it, I promise you.”’ 

‘*T will allow you to visit me occasionally, but 
you will have to promise me that you will not speak 
to Ethel without my permission.” 

‘‘ Not to speak to her at all without first request- 
ing your permission ? ”’ 

‘‘Of course I do not mean that. You are not to 
ask her to become your wife till I tell you that you 
may.” 

‘Ah! very well; but I think that is rather an 
unnecessary restriction.” 

‘‘T think not. And I promise you, Mrs. Dixon, 
that in any case, even if this young man here loses 
all his regard for your lovely protégée, that she shall 
be as thoroughly educated as circumstances will 
permit ; and I will never lose sight of her, or cease 
to interest myself on her behalf, provided she conducts 
herself respectably, as I am very sure she will do. 
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And she shall come to visit you; and I must have 
you and Mr, Dixon come and stay with me, either 
in town, or at my cottage on the banks of Ulleswater. 
Julian, I am sure, will never wish her to forsake her 
early friends.” 

‘‘No, indeed,” replied Sir Julian; ‘if all goes 
as I hope and intend it shall, I shall always feel how 
very much I owe to Mr. and Mrs. Dixon. I only 
wish they would come quite away from that wretched 
Little Bethel. I have been telling Mr. Dixon, aunt, 
that he is lost, perfectly thrown away upon such 
people. Fancy preaching to that man who rang his 
bell and talked so grandly over his basket of hot 
cakes.” 

‘What, my friend Mr. Muffin?” asked Mr. 
Dixon, much amused, ‘“‘have you really made his 
acquaintance? I shall be oblige. to have a congre- 
gational tea party to introduce you to my flock 
generally, if you go on in this way. I assure you 
Mr. Muffin is avery literary man, and cultivates 
assiduously, he informs me, his parts of speech; 
also, and in spite of all his affectation, he is a really 
good and useful man, and has the welfare of Little 
Bethel very much at heart.” 

‘‘T should imagine so. He wanted to let us @ 
pew at once without any further preface. He objects 
to pew-rents on the ground of Priscilla and Aquila 
never having paid any.” 

‘He gives very liberally—very liberally indeed 
for a man in his position. Moreover, he does his 
share of church work; he is very useful in visiting 
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the sick, and bringing people to chapel on the 
Sabbath-day. I assure you, I very sincerely respect 
Mr. Muffin.” 

‘‘T dare say, and I doubt not he is a highly 
respectable baker or pastrycook; but still, Mr. 
Dixon, I think you might do better for yourself 
than remain the pastor of such a vulgar set of 
people.” 

‘‘ But vulgar people must have a pastor, seeing 
their souls are as valuable as if they belonged to the 
most polished persons.”’ 

‘¢Then let them have a pastor of their own kind. 
Mr. Muffin might preach himself, I should think.” 

‘‘That would never do; to have the necessary 
influence over such a congregation as mine, one must 
be their superior in position and attainment. They 
would not respect an ignorant man, however truly 
pious he might be.”’ 

‘¢T suppose you are right; but still it seems to 
me you are doing yourself a positive injustice by 
remaining hidden in an obscure corner of a manu- 
facturing town.” 

‘‘T think not. At any rate I should not be happy 
in another charge. I have been here, as I told you, 
many years. I have gone in and out among these 
people under every varying circumstance of mortal 
life. I have married many of them; baptised and 
instructed their children ; comforted them in sorrow 
and sickness, and buried their dead. I, too, have 
had my own joys and my own-troubles during the 
years that have elapsed since I first accepted the 
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pastorate of Little Bethel. No; I cannot make up 
my mind to contemplate a change. I am too old, 
and I love my people, and will, please God, grow 
older still, and work while strength shall last, and 
die among them.” 

‘¢ Well,” replied Sir Julian, ‘‘that seems decisive, 
and I have no more to say; only I should like to 
pull down your hideous conventicle, and build you 
up a church worth looking at.” 

‘‘That you may do, Sir Julian. I cannot deny 
the ugliness of my poor little brick Bethel. More- 
over, it is inconvenient—very hot in summer, some- 
thing like good Mr. Muffin’s coolest oven, and very 
cold in winter; and the pews—paid for or otherwise 
—are very incommodious; the pulpit, too, is awk- 
ward, and the roof is always raining-in. You 
may build us another tabernacle as speedily as you 
choose.” 

‘Really, Mr. Dixon, I think I will. At any 
rate I will consider the matter; and, odd as it may 
appear to you, I shall have to consult my guardians, 
the greater part of my inhentance still being out at 
nurse; and though my nominal majority took place 
a year ago I am not free from restraint in monetary 
matters till my thirtieth birthday. But I qaite like 
the idea of pulling down that little porch, just like 
an impudent small boy; and we’ll have the Gothic 
style—regular nave, and clerestory, and transepts, 
and chancel, ene stained wontons, and a slender 
pierced spire.” 


‘‘ And call it St. Etheldreda’s Cathedral at once, 
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Sir Julian,” said Mrs. Dixon, laughing heartily. 
‘‘ If you do take to amusing yourself with ecclesias- 
tical architecture on our account, we shall have to 
tether your ambition and your generosity down to 
certain limits. You forget we do not believe in 
chancels.’’ 

‘‘Of course you don’t; neither does my aunt 
there. She is all for the kirk, and the precentor, 
and the most unpoetical version of King David’s 
Psalms you could conceive ; and, of course, no organ. 
You shall have a glorious organ in St. Etheldreda’s.”’ 

‘‘Thank you. But you are going away without 
settling one very important matter,’’ replied Mr. 
Dixon; ‘“‘ my wife and I may make over Ethel to 
Lady Camersfield, but there are those Jenkinses to. 
be considered. They will make some sort of claim 
upon her, I dare say, and very probably refuse to 
let her go.” 

‘‘ They never could be such idiots. Besides, they 
are not her natural protectors.” 

‘«T am not sure that we can say so much as that: 
the man really is her stepfather, and as he has given 
her a home for many years, we should not be justi- 
fied, even if we could, in setting him at nought 
entirely.” 

“* Such a home as it is.” 

“‘ Just so; but still a home where she has lived 
in all honour, though in much discomfort, many 
years. However, let us hope they will not prove 
so unreasonable as I fear they may, knowing Jen 
kins and his vixen wife so well.” 


T 


CHAPTER VIII. 
MES. JENKINS. 


Ir was on a chilly autumn afternoon, a very few 
days after Mrs. Dixon’s tea party, that Ethel Erle 
was sitting sad and sorrowful in her humble little 
room alone. She was busy with her work, and her 
fingers moved right nimbly among the buttons and 
the cards, and a book lay open near her. But she 
did not try to read; a heavy shadow clouded all her 
lovely face, and from time to time she wiped away'‘a 
tear, lest it should fall on the gay buttons under her 
manipulation. Down-stairs there was a sound of 
crying children and a scolding voice; for Mrs. Jen- 
kins was in her very worst of tempers, and had 
already emptied vials of her fiercest wrath on poor 
Ethel’s unoffending head, finishing up by requesting 
the tormented girl to take her simpleton’s face out 
of her sight, and not come ‘‘ messing in her kitchen ”’ 
any more that day. And so Ethel was sitting up- 
stairs, solitary and full of grief, thinking what a 
dreary thing life in Chinners Court was, and always 
had been, and wondering whether any change would 
ever come, and wishing—oh! how earnestly, poor 
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child—that, as the ultimatum of all bliss, she might 
live always at Ivy Cottage with her dear good Mrs. 
Dixon and her kind wise pastor. 

‘I will consult. her,” she said at length, wiping 
away some falling tears; ‘‘ I think she will say now 
I have been patient long enough. I have waited 
and waited, and there comes no silver lining to the | 
cloud, nay, its edges are blacker, and heavier, and 
more threatening than ever. It is so hard to be 
told you are not wanted ; though I am quite certain 
T am no burden on them, and I think they will miss 
me if I go away. Yes, it will be better; I must 
go to service—why not? I felt too proud once, but 
that is altered now. If I had a bad situation I 
could change it; I could scarcely be more miserable 
than Iam. And as for work, I have plenty of that, 
and I do not mind it, so that I can earn my bread in 
peace and honesty. But then I must leave my dear 
pastor and my dearest Mrs. Dixon, though I might 
—yes, I might—get a service not too far away to 
prevent me going still to Little Bethel. I should 
have my Sundays out, or my turn each Sunday, I 
suppose. Oh! if only I could learn more and teach 
what I know, and go on learning and learning, how 
pleasant it would be! I suppose that sweet-looking 
Lady Camersfield meant nothing when she said she 
must take me in hand, She little thought how her 
words made my foolish heart throb with a vain and 
passing hope. I could love her very much. How 
gentle she looks, and how softly she speaks! I 
wonder if I shall ever see her again. I wonder if 
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she would let me be her servant. I would serve her 
faithfully and lovingly. I will speak to Mrs. Dixon 
when I go to class to-morrow night.” 

Ethel’s reverie came to an abrupt conclusion, for 
she heard Mrs. Jenkins’s voice raised to its highest 
pitch, and so exalted were its tones that, as she sat, 
the words screamed out in the kitchen were perfectly 
distinct. 

‘‘A good-for-nothing, idle baggage !—eating her 
head off, and not earning cheese to her bread—not 
worth her salt—not she! Spoilt downright with 
books, and classes, and geographers and biographers, 
as she calls ’em, in her fine set-up fashion; but I 
pitched her geographer into the fire this morning, 
after I’d boxed her ears with it! I wish I were 
well rid of her, that I do ; but there’s no chance of 
that: for all her baby face that folks flatter her up 
about, she doesn’t get a sweatheart, leastways one 
us will do her any good. And, lors bless me! she 
scorns many a likely young fellow as I should have 
set my cap at, and been proud to, when I was young. 
An idle, stuck-up minx!—but I’ll burn every 
book I lay my hands on, or my name aint Kitty 
Jenkins!” 

Ethel’s cheeks burned with confusion. To which 
of the neighbours, she wondered, was her stepmother 
holding forth? and what would her auditor say in 
answer to this hot tirade ? 

She listened attentively to catch the tones of the 
responding voice, but not a sound reached her ears. 
The neighbour was quieter than the generality of 
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maids and matrons in Chinners Court and round the 
corner ; but she heard every word of Mrs. Jenkins’s 
following sentence :— 

‘¢She might do a sight deal more than she does, 
of course. Oh! I make her stir herself, else she 
wouldn’t—a fine go-to-school my ludy! But she 
shall tramp; I told her so this morning. And she’s 
no child of our’n; she isn’t our flesh and blood, nor 
any kith and kin that we should be troubled with 
her any longer. I says to her this morning, ‘Go!’ 
and says she, ‘ Yes, I will.’ I hope she’ll keep her 
word, that’s all.” 

Then there was a lull; and when Mrs. Jenkins 
spoke again her voice was much subdued, so that 
Ethel could not hear what was being said ; and just 
as she was beginning to feel violently distressed at 
the idea of being thus discussed, the stair-foot door 
banged open, and a shrill, hard voice screamed— 

‘¢ Ethel! come down; you’re wanted !”’ 

Tremblingly, Ethel bathed her eyes and smoothed 
her disordered hair; she dared not stay to wash her 
hands, lest she should be greeted as ‘‘a lazy thing, 
never ready when she was wanted ;’’ and she came 
down-stairs full of apprehensions of some painful 
scene awaiting her. To her astonishment there sat 
Mrs. Dixon. 

‘‘T have been telling Mrs. Jenkins,”’ said Ethel’s 
friend, ‘‘something that has occurred relating to 
yourself; she also has been telling me that she would 
rather you left home; you do not quite agree, she 
says. You have no objection to going away from 
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Blackingham, I know. We spoke upon the subject 
once before.”’ 

‘¢ But I would rather not leave Blackingham if I 
can help it. I might get a place in the neighbour- 
hood. My Sundays would be so sad away from 
Little Bethel.” 

‘‘T have heard of a place for you; a very good 
place, too; but it is away from Blackingham.”’ 

Ethel’s heart sank ; but she answered quietly, ‘I 
will do whatever you think best, Mrs. Dixon.” 
‘Well, I think it dest decidedly that you should 
99 
‘‘Where will it be? Very far away ?” 

‘In London, at present. Lady Camersfield wants 
you.” 

‘‘Oh, Mrs. Dixon! it seems too good! She did 
say—but I thought she had forgotten se 

‘No, she did not forget; if I know anything of 
Lady Camersfield, forgetting—especially such for- 
getting—is not in her vocabulary. May I tell her 
you accept ?” 

‘Qh, yes! dear Mrs. Dixon; only—only—I must 
go away from you.” 

‘We shall meet sometimes. You will come to 
Blackingham, and I have promised Lady Camers- 
field to pay her a long visit next summer at her 
cottage in the north, if my good man can spare 
me.” 

‘¢ What will Lady Camersfield require me to do?’”’ 

‘‘That I will explain presently. I want you, if 
Mrs. Jenkins can spare you, to put on your bonnet, 


go 
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and go back with me to Ivy Cottage. I will tell 
you what your duties will be as we walk along. 
Lady Camersfield herself will be there this evening 
to settle matters with you, and finally arrange the 
time when you will go to her. You can spare Ethel, 
I suppose, Mrs. Jenkins ?”’ 

Mrs. Jenkins sullenly muttered an affirmative. 
She would gladly have detained her if she could; 
but at that moment, and after so many vehement 
assertions respecting her utter worthlessness, she 
could not pitch npon any plausible excuse for detain- 
ing her. She by no means relished the turn that 
affairs seemed taking. She wished to be nid of the 
girl, of whom she nourished a senseless, unaccount- 
able jealousy, chiefly because it had been bruited 
about that Ethel’s mother was a lady,—that Mr. 
Jenkins had killed her by his brutal conduct; 
—but that she should go to live with ‘‘my lady” 
somebody, and perhaps get cockered-up, and all 
her ‘‘fine notions” fostered, displeased her to the 
last degree. If she had had the remotest idea of 
what ‘‘ cockering-up ” really was in store for Ethel 
she would have moved heaven and earth to keep her 
still at home in Chinners Court. In a few minutes 
Ethel and her dear friend were walking through the 
chilly twilight in the direction of Stanover Street ; 
but it was not till they had fairly entered on Mr. 
Muffin’s ‘‘rural precincts’’ that Mrs. Dixon answered 
Ethel’s question respecting the nature of her duties 
with Lady Camersfield. | 

‘¢ Ethel,” said Mrs. Dixon, almost solemnly, 
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‘‘God, our Father, is very good to you. He is 
giving you another friend, one who, I trust and 
believe, will love you as I have loved you, and 
ever shall; and one who has it in her power to 
provide for you as I cannot—to help you as I could 
not if I tried my utmost; in short, Lady Camers- 
field does not want you as a servant. You will live 
with her, and study, and she will superintend your 
education; and so, by God’s blessing, you will be 
fitted for a higher rank in life than otherwise could 
have been anticipated. You will be her companion ; 
and if you avail yourself thoroughly of the advan- 
tages provided for you by your benefactress, you will 
be in a position, if it be requisite, to earn your 
livelihood as a governess, or a teacher of music, or 
companion to a lady. To the old life—come what 
may—you never need return.” 

‘Oh, Mrs. Dixon! my dear, good friend, it is all 
you !—you, and my dear pastor!’’ And poor Ethel, 
whose nerves had been unstrung to the utmost by 
the miserable events of the morning and the lonely 
meditations of the afternoon, burst into a flood of 
hysterical weeping that would not be repressed. And 
long after she reached Ivy Cottage she continued to 
sob and cry, to the consternation of Mr. Dixon and 
Rachel, and the sorrow of Mrs. Dixon, who per- 
ceived to what an extent her favourite had been 
tortured and worried to reduce her to such a state in 
the very moment of relief. A cup of Mrs. Dixon’s 
excellent warm tea, however, did wonders; and 
about seven o’clock Lady Camersfield arrived, and at 
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the first word understood the state of things, and 
sympathised accordingly. 

Everything was finally arranged, the day of 
departure was fixed, and Mrs. Dixon requested to 
provide Ethel with all necessary garments suitable 
to her new position. 

‘‘Let them be good,” was Lady Camersfield’s 
parting injunction to the pastor’s wife; ‘‘as plain 
and simple as you like, only good, and nicely 
made.”’ 

Several battles, however, were fought in Chinners 
Court before Ethel was quite free. When it came 
to the point, Mrs. Jenkins said she should not go; 
but her husband stoutly gave his judgment on the 
other side. 

‘¢ He didn’t want the lass,’’ he said; “ and if she 
could do better for herself than he could do for her, 
why she was welcome. If she did want to bea 
lady, it was only natural, for her mother and her 
mother’s mother was that afore her.’”’ A remark 
which drove Mrs. Jenkins to the verge of insanity ; 
it always made her like a fury to be told that Ethel’s 
mother ‘‘ was a lady.” 

But just one fortnight after Mrs. Dixon’s tea- 
party Ethel drove away from Chinners Court, and 
saw it not again for many a day; and Mr. and Mrs. 
Dixon were standing on the platform of the Old 
Street Station, bidding ‘‘ the child,” as lovingly they 
called her, the tenderest of farewells. And Ethel 
herself, in a neat grey winsey, a tweed travelling 
cloak, and a black felt hat, with plain black velvet 
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trimmings, sat, all smiles and tears, between Lady 
Camersfield and Sir Julian. And so the good old 
couple saw her last as the train rolled slowly out of 
sight. 

‘‘God bless her!” said Mrs. Dixon, sobbing in 
spite of herself; ‘‘I have lost another child. But 
God bless her, and keep her evermore !.”’ 

‘¢Amen!”? was her husband’s fervent answer. 
‘“T hope we have done rightly ; you and I seem left 
alone again, my love. Never mind, we shall have 
Walter soon at home. God bless our dear Ethel, 
and keep her from all evil, and guide her in all her 
ways. She is adear child. God bless her.’’ . 


CHAPTER IX. 
GRATIA, 


‘* DearEst! what are you thinking about? ” 

‘*Of many things; principally about the party 
Horatia theans to give next month.”’ 

‘Does Horatia really mean it ?”’ 

‘Certainly she does; she is giving orders and 
making preparations already; and this morning she 
asked me what I intended to wear—she wanted me 
to have a new dress from Cheney’s.”’ 

‘‘ But you will not ?” 

‘No, indeed. I told her I would rather not 
appear at all; but since my absence would excite 
remark, I suppose I cannot please myself. Never- 
theless I will go to no expense.” 

‘<That is right. Your last muslin will look very 
well a little trimmed; there are plenty of pink 
ruchsngs of mine in that box on the cedar chest, and 
there will be China roses, for the gathering, on the 
south wall ;—you will do very nicely.”’ 

‘Tf I should not I would not have a dress from 
Cheney’s—I hate to hear the name. I never puss 
the shop if I can help it. If I see Mr. Cheney in the 
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street I wish myself in another hemisphere. Oh, the 
misery, the untold misery, of overwhelming debt !’’ 

The speakers were two girls. One of them, at 
least, was a girl; the other was a woman in the 
deepest mourning—a sort of compromise for widow’s 
weeds. She was four or five and twenty years of 
age; she was half sitting, half reclining on a couch, 
an evident invalid. Her face was very lovely, but 
from it all the tints and freshness of youth had fled, 
all hopefulness had passed away, leaving only a 
sweet sad melancholy expression of patient resigna- 
tion. Bright chestnut hair was smoothly parted 
underneath a close white cap, and eyes of deepest 
blue were fixed with mournful tenderness on her 
sister, seated by the window, looking out upon the 
glowing landscape of the autumn day. Some delicate 
embroidery was in her hands, that were scarcely less 
white than the snowy muslin with its countless 
sprigs, but her fingers, tapered and slender to 
emaciation, moved languidly among the mimic leaves 
and flowers. On the third finger of the right hand 
—not the left—shone forth a wedding-nng, and as 
she rested on her cushions heavy folds of crape and 
paramatta swept the ground. Her name was Olive 
Venour, the eldest daughter of Vincent Venour, Esq., 
of Venour House. 

The sister was a tall, graceful creature, barely 
past her teens. Rich folds of raven hair shaded a 
brow and cheek of regal beauty; eyes, gloriously 
dark, and lustrous as rare jewels, shone steadily forth 
beneath their long and jetty fringes. The whole face 
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was beautiful beyond compare, and the whole mien 
queenly, gracious—perhaps a little haughty. This 
was Gratia Venour, Olive’s younger and only sister. 

Who, then, was Horatia? She was their young 
stepmother, and had been Olive’s schoolfellow and 
dear friend; she was her senior only by three years. 
Olive had asked her in a luckless hour to spend a 
month at Venour House. She accepted the invita- 
tion, fascinated the elderly widower, her host, and 
very quickly proclaimed her intention of remaining 
where she was for life. Olive was indignant, more, 
perhaps, for Gratia’s sake than for her own ; though 
on her part she found it hard to yield the reins of 
government into the hands of a girl only three years 
older than herself—a girl, too, whom she discovered, 
all too late, to be as veritable a schemer as ever 
lived and prospered by her schemes. But Olive was 
engaged. As far as she was concerned it was only 
to be patient for a few short months and she would 
be a happy wife, beloved and honoured in her own 
dear home. The time drew near; her lover, Arthur 
Arundel, of H.M.S. Medusa, returned from his cruise 
in Japanese waters, and all was ready for the bridal 
—only a fortnight remained to Olive Venour of 
unwedded life. Tennyson might have had her case 
in his mind when he wrote his beautiful verses in 
Chapter VI. of ‘‘ In Memoriam” :— 


“© somewhere, meek unconscious dove, 
That sittest ranging golden hair, 

And glad to find thyself so fair, 

Poor child, that waitest for thy love! 
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“ For now her father’s chimney glows 
In expectation of a guest ; 
And thinking ‘ this will please him best,’ 
She takes a ribbon or a rose. 
~ For he will see them on to-night; ~ 
And with the thought her colour burns ; 
And, having left the glass, she turns 
Once more to set a ringlet right. 


*- And even when she turn’d, the curse 
Had fallen, and her future lord - 
Was drown’d in passing through the ford. 
ur kill’d in falling from his horse. 


‘**Oh what to her shall be the end ? 
And what to me remains of good? 
To her, perpetual maidenhood, 
And unto me no second friend.” 


This was precisely Olive Venour’s case. Captain 
Arthur Arundel was a better sailor than a horseman, 
and he nearly always rode a steady cob, who would 
have carried him in safety to the end of time had he 
never crossed another steed. But the cob was slightly 
lamed, and Captain Arundel, pledged to dine at 
Venour House, and eager to meet his fair betrothed, 
agreed to ride a spirited hunter of most uncertain 
temper. He left Edgmond Park in the twilight of 
a fair spring evening; he was late, and he had seven 
miles to ride. He went forth gaily from his friend’s 
lodge-gates, humming to himself ‘The Saucy 
Arethusa.”? One of Mr. Rednall’s keepers saw him 
take the lane that led to Marston Magna, the little 
town near Venour House, and he saw him blithe, 
happy, vigorous, and handsome. No one ever saw 
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nim so again. No one ever knew how it happened ; 
but the Venours vainly waited dinner, and about 
nine o’clock the hunter, wild and riderless, galloped 
up to Mr. Rednall’s stable-doors. An alarm was 
quickly raised, and scouts sent out, Mr. Rednall 
himself going first in deep anxiety; but ere they 
came to Marston Magna news reached them of the 
accident—Captain Arundel had been found about a 
mile on the Edgmond side of Marston town, lying 
senseless on some stones and rubbish that long had 
lain under the hedges on the high road banks. 

He was not dead when they took him up and 
carried him to the best hotel that Marston boasted, 
but the medical men who quickly gathered round 
pronounced him in a dying state; the injuries were 
of the most fatal kind. Some one went to Venour 
House and broke the news to Olive. She never 
shrieked or fainted, or made a single lamentation ; 
she only said, ‘‘Take me to him ;” and seeing her 
‘so perfectly calm, so quiet and self-controlled, they 
‘took: her without a word. Arrived at the hotel, 
this strange serenity possessed her still. She stood 
beside him steadily as she had stood before her glass 
some hours before; her eyelids never quivered, her 
hands held his in a close, warm, steadfast grasp, and 
her dark blue eyes looked tenderly but tearlessly 
upon the dying face. There was a brief span of 
blessed consciousness ere the last gleam of earthly 
life died out ; a few words that only Olive heard; a 
farewell breathed in faintest accents ; a sweet bright 
smile that spoke of peace and trust, and between 
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Arthur Arundel and his bride was the wide and 
awful gulf that separates those we call the dead 
from those we call the living. I often think how 
sadly we mistake, It is not we, but they who dwell 
within the blessed spirit-land, seeing their Master 
“‘face to face,’”? serving Him with unfeigned heart 
and never-tiring zeal, who truly live. ‘‘ He whoin 
God lives liveth evermore ! ” 

But from that fearful night Olive Venour lan- 
guished. Incipient consumption was soon developed ; 
and day by day she faded, slowly but surely, as her 
mother had faded two-and-twenty years before; for 
she and Gratia were not the children of one mother, 
and Horatia was the third wife of Vincent Venour. 
Gratia passionately loved her sister, and either did 
not or would not know the truth. Olive had been 
ill so long—eighteen months and over, ever since the 
sudden death of her affianced husband—and some- 
times she seemed so wondrously better, and looked 
so fair and sweet, through all her quiet changeless 
sadness, that Gratia could not, would not think this 
calm decay, this painless, insidious decline, could 
end in death; or, if it must, not now, but some 
years hence, in the far-off shadowy future. Mean- 
while she nursed and petted Olive, and lived as 
much as possible in the secluded rooms where her 
sister’s days were principally passed. 

There had been no gaieties for some time after 
Olive’s loss ; but Mrs. Venour did not love a country 
life, and as her embarrassed income would not let 
her kecp a house in town, she was fain to fill her 
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home with gay and merry guests; to give splendid 
entertainments, having nothing wherewithal to pay 
the cost thereof; and to go to all the county balls, 
and visit here and there and everywhere, and make 
as brilliant as figure as, under the untoward circum- 
stances, possibly could be. 

But now that so long a time had elapsed since 
‘“‘the sorrowful event,” she resolved not to hido hoz 
splendour any longer. ‘lhe month of May had been 
partly spent in London, ostensibly on Olive’s account, 
and Mrs. Venour had contrived to secure her share 
of all the festive doings of this precious shred of 
“‘the season,’? with so much difficulty and at so 
much cost attained ; and she had persecuted Gratia 
because she would not plunge into the whirl, and 
enter heart and soul into the gay amusements of 
aristocratic London, and thus afford her stepmother 
a plausible excuse for ‘‘going into society’ with all 
the zest of a young and thoughtless beauty just 
presented. 

‘¢She must do her duty by Gratia,” was her fre 
quent protest ; and if her duty consisted in dragging 
the unwilling girl from park to dinner-party and 
from dinner-party to opera, in going the rounds of 
breakfast, féte-champétre, horticultural show, and 
ball and petit souper, with unflagging energy and 
perseverance, I must say that never was duty more 
fully and faithfully performed. 

Then, on Gratia’s account again,—she was looking 
very pale, after her enforced dissipation,—there was 
+ month at Scarborough, and a week or two by way 
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of completion at Brighton, and then reluctantly 
enough the settling down again at Venour House, 
with Olive weaker than before, Gratia still unen- 
gaged, and debts enough to sink a moderately tender 
conscience in the deepest abysses of despair. 

But Mrs. Venour was not going to bury herself in 
rural shades; she began as soon as ever she returned 
from Brighton, where she had hoped to secure a 
disreputable, ill-conditioned peer, a widower witb 
children at discretion, on behalf of that provoking 
Gratia, who seemed determined to set at nought all 
kindly schemes for her advancement. And already 
there had been ‘‘ staying visitors,’? and luncheons 
and dinners, and small impromptu dances, and now 
in the first week of November Gratia’s twentieth 
birthday was to be celebrated with unprecedented 
splendour, Mr. Venour thoroughly understanding 
that on his youngest daughter’s account the expense 
and toil was undertaken, and that she was to be of 
course the heroine of the night. 

‘‘Olive,” said Gratia bitterly, at length, ‘‘ this 
life is just intolerable ; if it were not for you, I 
would run away.” 

‘‘ Where to, my darling? ”’ 

‘¢ Anywhere—anywhere. I would go out for a 
governess. I would write books—music, for the 
publishers. I would be a nursemaid even, so I live¢ 
on what I earned, and were not decked out 1 
splendours that are no more mine, than the peacock’s 
feathers that the jackdaw fastered in his tail were 
his, as proper plumage. It is a v-etched life I lead.” 
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‘‘ Gratia, dear, come here; sit down by me; don’t 
Took across the fields in that resentful way. Let us 
think : can we do anything ?”’ 

‘‘Nothing; unless they will let me go out and 
work, as I ought to work,—a young strong girl, 
living on the bakers and butchers and grocers of 
Marston Magna; wearing the clothes the drapers 
furnish forme. JI would rather wear the workhouse 
uniform, and know I had a right to wear it. I hate 
this hollow seeming—this lie of daily life,—this 
pretending to be the Venours of Venour, when there 
is not a single stick or stone about the place we 
ought to call our own. I hate the show, the deceit- 
ful splendour, the wicked luxuries in which we 
live. I hate all things, and myself worst of all. I 
cannot bear it any longer, Olive, and I will not,— 
no; I will not!” 

‘* Hush, Gratia!” 

It was a faint ‘‘ hush!” little more than a whisper 
passing away in adeep and mournful sigh. Gratia 
burst into a flood of tears. ‘‘ What a wretch I am, 
going on about my own unhappiness, never thinking 
how I torture you, and make you tremble like an 
aspen leaf! Oh, Olive, I sometimes wish we both 
could die.” 

A strange wish for one so beautiful and young. 
Had the mournful words been breathed from Olive’s 
lips one scarcely would have marvelled, for the pale, 
sad Olive looked like one whose life is scarcely of 
this lower earth—like one who only wavts till God 
shall say the chastening is accomplished, the dis- 
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cipline complete, and the time of rest and restoration 
come. 

‘*No, Gratia,” said Olive, quietly; you must nof 
say that. It is God’s will that you should live,—at 
least, if seems s0 now,—and do and suffer all His 
will. It is far easier to die than to live sometimes, 
when all is darkness and dismay, and one cannot see 
one’s path.” 

‘¢ That is the very misery—I cannot see my path ; 
I do not know what I ought to do; I only know I 
ought oz to live at the expense of people on whom 
I have no claim at all. I would lahour, but I cannot 
find my work; I would fight, but I cannot see the 
foe. Well might Ajax cry— 


‘If Greece must perish, we thy will obey, 
But let us perish in the face of day!’” 


‘¢ Ajax was a heuthen, and knew not where to 
look for the light. It need not be so with us.” 

‘‘ Need it not ? Jcannot see my way, nor my ‘ foe- 
man’s face ;’ with me, as with Ajax, it is ‘ the black- 
ness of the noonday-night.’ If straining my eyes 
through the darkness would help my vision, I should 
surely see; but it does not, and all is cloud and 
midnight shadow.” 

‘Yet, Gratia, it is written, ‘Who is among you 
that feareth the Lord, that obeyeth the voice of His 
servant, that walketh in darkness and hath no light? 
let him trust in the name of the Lord, and stay upon 
his God.’ Also, it is written, Gratia, ‘Behold, all 
ye that kindle a fire, that compass yourselves about 
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with sparks; walk in the light of your fire, and in 
the sparks that ye have kindled ! This shall ye have 
of mine hand;—ye shall lie down in sorrow.’ 
Gratia, darling, let us take heed lest we essay to 
kindle for ourselves a fire that shall light us through 
the gloom, for its sparks will die out into utter 
darkness when most we need their beams. Rather 
let us ‘stay upon our God.’ ” 

‘¢ It is so hard to stay, knowing nothing; shut up 
as it were—obliged to be passive, unable to be ‘up 
and doing, with a heart for any fate.’ Dear Olive, 
there is nothing that I would not do, nothing that I 
would not dare, if only I could see my way. Oh, if 
' I only knew the path I ought to tread!” 

“Let the words of one of old comfort you— 
‘When my spirit was overwhelmed within me, then 
Thou knewest my path.’ God knows your path, 
Gratia—leave it to Him to show you the way. ‘To 
the upright there ariseth light in darkness ;’ only 
be patient, and trust!” 

“¢T will, my Olive. I will ask God, for Christ’s 
sake, to give me faith, for I need it sorely. And 
you, Olive—but you trust, and through all the 
shadows and the storms are happy.” 

** Yes; thank God—generally. I can trust Him 
now; but once it was far otherwise. When my 
great ‘sorrow came, Gratia, I wondered, almost 
angrily, why God did it. I wondered what I had 
done that so great a misery should be forced upon 
me. While I felt thus, Gratia, it was the very 
blackness of darkness with me; my soul was in a 
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rayless dungeon ; I was like one cut off from hope 
Oh, that was the bitterness of death.” 

‘¢ And it passed away? I know it did.” 

‘‘ While I lay in my gloomy dungeon One came 
to me, and showed me the bleeding hands and feet, 
and the wounded side, and said—‘ Child, all this I 
bore for thee; what is thy grief compared with 
Mine—thy cross with Mine? Follow Me, and be at 
rest.’ And I looked, Gratia, and knew the face— 
the face more marred than any man’s, but filled 
with love divine, and infinite compassion; and my 
wearied soul lay down at His feet, and I said, 
‘Lord, be it unto me even as Thou wilt!’ And the 
dungeon-walls fell down, the stifling gloom was 
gone, for the sunshine of another world streamed in, 
all bright and warm, and I was at peace.”’ 

‘Oh, Olive, give me that peace.! ” 

‘¢Dearest, I have it not to give. What were 
those words you were singing not an hour ago?” 

‘The ‘ Agnus,’ do you mean?” 

‘‘'Yes. What are the words of the ‘Agnus ?’” 

“*6 Agnus Det, qui tollis peccata mundi, dona nobis 
pacem.’” 

‘¢ ‘Dona nobis pacem’—‘ Give us peace ;’ or as the 
English Church more fully and beautifully renders 
it, ‘Grant us Z’hy peace.’ ”’ 

‘<Q Lamb of God that takest away the sins of 
the world, grant us Thy peace,’’ said Gratia, reve- 
rently. ‘‘I am very weary, Olive,—I will go to 
Him, and ask for peace.” 

‘‘ And you will find it, darling love, and with the 
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peace will come such strength as now you cannot 
even dream of. Yes, goto Him. Seek the Heart 
of intinite pity—of love unfathomed.”’ 

‘‘And Olive, you would not advise me to do any- 
thing at present ?”’ 

‘‘T think not. What could you do, but go and be 
a governess? and, oh, Gratia, what should I do 
without you? Stay with me; it is but for a little 
while. And yet that, perhaps, is selfish. I wish 
we had some kind, wise woman-friend, in whom we 
might confide.” 

‘‘I wish I could see that Lady Camersfield 
again.”’ 

‘‘T have been wishing the same thing—you know 
she was my mother’s friend. I am sure that one 
might trust her.”’ 

‘“‘So am J. Oh, that calm, sweet face of hers, 
so gentle, yet so strong! I loved her before she 
spoke to me. I wish papa had married her, and 
not Horatia.’’ 

‘‘ Hush, dear, we must not say that. Besides, 
Lady Camersfield will never think of marriage more; 
she does not think that death dissolves the union of 
a perfect marriage.”’ 

‘Nor I either,” replied Gratia, thoughtfully. 
‘¢ Ail that is sacred in marriage—in true marriage— 
is indissoluble.”’ 

‘- Yes, if only one’s love is founded on the Rock 
that ail the waves of life and death can never over- 
whem. But, dearest, it is only Christian love that 
cannut die; all other love is perishable as the flower 
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of the field, stricken with the blight, that ever 
shadows frail mortality. Oh, the pure joy of immor- 
tality ; of holding to one’s heart immortal hope; of 
cherishing a love that may be for awhile half inter- 
rupted, but never, never wholly swept away!” 

‘‘Do you remember Lord Camersfield ? ’ 

‘¢ A little; he has been dead now these twelve or 
thirteen years. Arthur knew him very well. He 
must have been a noble character. The wedded life 
of Lord and Lady Camersfield was very brief, but 
most intensely happy. There were two babes, I 
think, but both were gathered to the good Shep- 
herd’s bosom very early ; they did little more than 
taste the gift of mortal life.” 

‘¢ Happy infants! they gained the victory without 
the strife ; they never knew the pains and struggles’ 
of this mortal sojourn; they rested, never knowing 
toil or weariness of spirit.”’ 

‘‘The victory was gained for them, dear; but 
mortal life is God’s own precious gift—we never 
should despise it. It is a blessing to live and do 
God’s will, and work for Him, and bear the cross, 
if need be: for God gives strength according to our 
day.” 

‘Tt is not so much strength I want as guidance 
—release from this horrible puget slavery I 
endure.” 

‘‘Gratia, you want strength to set stzll, to wait, 
to be patient till God shall declare to you His will. 
Take courage, sister, relief will come; when and 
how I cannot tell, but come it will, most certainlv.~ 
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‘‘T will try to be patient. Yet, oh, if I could 
only do something!” 

‘‘God sees fit to try you at present with waiting 
—with not doing.” 

‘‘There is one thing. I shall work hard at my 
music, and at languages, and read regularly every 
day, now that we are quietly settled in the country. 
I cannot tell how soon my attainments may be 
counted up as so much stock-in-trade, for there will 
be a crash, Olive—it cannot fail; a terrible crash 
‘when it shall come. Things cannot long continue 
.as they are.” 

‘I am persuaded of it.” 

‘¢ And also, I shall keep most rigidly to the rules 
I framed for myself at Brighton. I will not buy a 
single thing that I can possibly do without. I will 
not participate in the luxuries of the household ; 
even in the article of daily food I shall be abste- 
mious.”’ 

‘Dear Gratia, is that wise? We are not to live | 
to eat; but that we must eat to live is past all doubt. 
For all that is before us you need physical vigour.” 

‘Don’t look so frightened, dear. I am not going 
to starve myself; not even to have one Banyan-day 
a week. I shall eat as much as I can, of plain and 
wholesome food, but delicacies I will not touch. It 
is a sin to be pampering my healthy appetite on 
viands never to be paid for; it is a shame to drink 
the wine that is not really ours. It is quite as bad, 
Olive, as going into shops and stealing food; worse, 
infinitely worse; for it is generally starving-need 
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that makes the thief who filches bread and meat. I 
have arranged it all with myself. I drink only 
water and milk; I eat only common bread and 
vegetables and butchers’ meat. For the last fort- 
night I have done it, and I never was better in my 
life.” 

‘‘My dear Gratia! my own noble Gratia !”’ 

‘‘Nay, don’t praise me; it is all that I can do. 
Perhaps, if I am faithful in these little things, God 
will show me how I can do more.” 

‘‘He will! He will! And would that I could 
help you! But my doing days are past ; I shall never 
do much more. It would try me sorely, only that 
I know it will not be for very long. My task is to 
trust my Father’s love, and praise Him as the quiet 
days go on.” 

‘Olive, you speak as if you were worse—hope- 
lessly ill; but you know, dear, you are better. Dr. 
Linwood told us you were stronger.”’ 

‘Yes, for a little while; it will not last. Gratia, 
I had better say it, it is only a question of time—of 
weeks or months, I scarcely think of years. I am 
going the way my mother went; she lingered on for 
more than two years of slow decay, then went at 
last.” 

‘‘Oh! if I were rich I would take you to Italy.” 

‘‘T would rather stay here. I would not, if it 
were God’s will, spend my last days in a foreign land. 
I would die under my own pale English skies, and 
be buried—you know where, Gratia; you will see 
that it is so ?” . 
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‘‘T promise you, most sacredly. But I cannot 
bear to talk about it, Olive.” 

‘‘There is no need at present, dear; we will speak 
of something else. Hush! hark! there is some one 
coming down the corridor.”’ 

The door was thrown open, and an elderly man of 
haughty mien, and remarkably handsome counte- 
nance, made his appearance. He was very like Gratia; 
he had the same dark Oriental eyes, the same finely 
cut classic mould of face, the same lithe graceful 
figure, for all his fifty years. But his hair, though 
abundant, was white, as if the snows of eighty win- 
ters had been showered about his head; the silvery 
locks contrasted strangely with the large dark earnest 
eyes; and on the haughty brows was a singular 
expression of mingled pride, scorn, weariness, and 
corroding care. 

‘¢ Well, Olive, how are you to-day?” he said, 
cheerily, in half fashionable, half paternal tone. 

‘¢ Rather better, I think, papa. I liked the little 
bit of pheasant.” 

‘To be sure you are better. You would soon get 
well, if only you could think so. Make up your 
mind that nothing really is the matter with you, and 
half the battle’s won. Do you think you will be 
strong enough to be with us on Gratia’s birthday ?” 

‘¢No, papa, I am quite sure I shall not.” 

‘Nonsense! it is three weeks hence; you must 
nurse yourself up. It is quite time you entered a 
little into society now; people will say you are 
moping yourself to death. And, Gratia, it is bad 
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for you to be so dull—your roses want replenishing. 
Young ladies whose fortune is their beauty should - 
take special care of their complexion; though I must 
do you the justice to say your good looks are not de- 
pending on mere colouring. Still, complexion is a 
great thing, and I cannot have yours ruined by sit- 
ting in close rooms, and poring over books, and 
talking about all sorts of melancholy things.” 

‘It was the late hours we kept in London that 
faded all my roses, papa; they are coming back 
again.”’ | 

‘¢ That’s right; you know you are in the position 
of the young woman whose father was a hedger, &c., 


‘ My face is my fortune, sir, she said.’” 


‘‘No, papa, my fortune is my strength of body, 
and my power of mind, and the education you have 
given me, or rather its results,”’ 

‘‘'Your strength of body! any one would think 
you were going to be a housemaid.”’ 

‘‘T wish I were; I want to work. Papa, I want 
you to let me get my own living.” 

Mr. Venour elevated his eyebrows superciliously, 
and shrugged his shoulders ; he would have whistled 
had he been less gentlemanly in his ways. He turned 
to his eldest daughter and said, ‘‘She is crazy, 
Olive ; she must not read so many novels. I suppose 
her last heroine went out as governess, or dairy-maid, 
or turned the ‘Song of the Shirt’ into sober prose; 
and after hardships indescribable, married a nobleman 
with half a million a year. It is quite the réle now 
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with young ladies, I believe, to rave about independ- 
ence and the dignity of honest toil. I wonder the 
princesses do not take to dressmaking.” 

“‘Oh, papa, you know it is not that. I have not 
been reading any tale about working and earning 
money. It is my own heart, my conscience, that 
tells me I ought not to.be a burden on you while 
your means are crippled as they are. You say you 
have no money ?” 

‘¢Well; what then? I’ve had no money worth 
speaking of these many years; its many a day since 
cash was plentiful with me. But I rub on; by Jove, 
I rub on; and Horatia’s very clever; she helps me 
keep the wind up gloriously. But mind me, Gratia, 
I’ll have no nonsense about governessing, or dairying, 
ar slop shirt-making. Rich or poor, I’m Vincent 
Venour, of Venour; and no daughter of mine shall 
disgrace herself. For shame of yourself! where is 
your proper pride, your common self-respect ? You, 
the daughter of one of the oldest county families in 
the kingdom; you, whose ancestors came over with 
tke Norman William, whose name stands well in 
“Domesday Book,’ to dare to talk of earning money, 
like a bankrupt draper’s daughter, or a nameless girl 
who never had a grandfather! Dismiss the thought, 
the fancy, 1 command you; let me never hear it 
mentioned more. Remember, I pray you, that you 
are Miss Gratia Venour, of Venour House, the lineal 
descendant of the ancient lords of Marston-Magna. 
Yeur destiny is marriage, soon, I trust, to be com- 
pleted.” 


& 
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Gratia’s face was crimson. ‘‘I will not be bar- 
tered—sold !”” she answered, passionately. ‘I will 
not be hawked about in London, and at watering 
places ; put up for sale in the matrimonial market, 
like any slave! Anything but that. Father, you 
may tell Horatia she necd not plan for me. I will 
not——”’ 

“Hush, Gratia!” pleaded Olive, softly. 

‘‘T am ashamed of you!” replied Mr. Venour, 
sternly. ‘‘I did not think a daughter of mine could 
speak so freely, so endelicately. You shock me very 
much. At the same time I will just hint that young 
ladies generally are not expected to declare their 
sentiments; and should any desirable alliance present 
itself, I shall expect you to do your duty. I leave 
you now. Olive, you are older than your sister, - 
wiser, less impulsive. I trust you will reason witk 
her, and strive to bring her to a better mind; ana 
just keep in memory, Gratia, that I am not in a 
mood to bear with any whims. I have troubles of 
my own, and cannot have additional anxiety in the 
shape of refractory, disobedient daughters. Horatia 
said something about your dress; you meant to make > 
yourself a dowdy, she declared. I insist upon your 
wearing what she provides. Is not the party ex- 
pressly got up on your account? Is not the expense, 
the trouble, all for you, you bad, ungrateful girl ?”’ 

And Mr. Venour, who rarely scolded, but did it wei 
whenever he set about it, proceeded to place before 
Gratia the enormities of her conduct, till a stranger 
coming in just then, and knowing nothing of the real 
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case, would have imagined that he listened to the 
ravings of a Lear, and that the culprit was a Goneril, 
or Regan, at the very least. All Gratia could say, 
was, ‘‘ Indeed, papa, I would give the world not to 
have the party. 1 told Horatia I did not want it.” 

And having expended his stock of angry words, 
Mr. Venour rose to go away, giving Olive a stately 
kiss, and bidding her keep up her spirits, and put 
some common sense into her sister’s head, if such a 
thing were possible. To Gratia herself he vouch- 
sa.ed neither look nor word; she was in disgrace, 
and would remain so in all probability for the pre- 
sent. 

When the sisters were left alone Gratia wept 
bitterly, and Olive, too, clasped her thin white hands 
in .nguish past her utterance. ‘‘Be comforted, my 
G~-itia,”’ she whispered at length to the sobbing girl 
beside her: ‘‘it is so dark now, the dawn must be 
at hand. I will speak to papa when we are alone; 
he was so angry and excited, it would have made 
him worse to say another word. When he is so dis- 
pleased, silence is the only refuge. Dry up your 
tears, Gratia; it will all come right in time; only 
have faith; put yourself in God’s hands, and wait 
His time, His way of making matters straight. We 
are so unwise, s0 weak, so little able to decide on 
what is best; so often, when we think to mend, we 
only mar. Let us pray for help and guidance, and 
be patient :— 

‘From darkness, here, and dreariness 
We ask not full repose, 
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Only be Thou at hand to bless 
Our trial hour of woes. 
Is not the pilgrim’s toil o’erpaid 
By the clear rill and palmy shade ? 
And see we not, up Earth’s dark glade 
The gate of Heaven unclose ?’ 


Let us trust, my Gratia; trust ourselves and each 
other to One who never will forsake. And when all 
is over, if the path is stony and uphill all the way, 
even to the end, there is rest at last—rest and joy 
in God’s Eternal Kingdom.”’ 


CHAPTER X. 


uADY CAMERSFIELD AT HOME. 


Ir was an early April evening, and Lady Camers- 
field sat reading in her own boudoir, in Grosvenor 
Square. The day had been so bright and warm that 
still the radiance lingered in the quiet sky, and birds 
were twittering all around, and buds were bursting 
forth on every tree, and greensward springing into 
fresher life, and fairer, tenderer hues, in all the parks 
and squares of western London. Lady Camersfield 
was looking calmly happy; the deep blue eyes were 
full of serious thought, but no line of present care 
was darkening the sweet serenity of her open brow. 
Her whole aspect was that of one who has suffered 
much, and come out of the fiery ordeal in herself un- 
 scathed; the dross consumed, the precious metal 
burnished and refined, still left. ‘‘As true as gold,”’ 
was a simile often used by Margaret Camersfield’s 
real friends, when speaking of her, as they knew her 
best; and true, indeed, she was, as open as the day, 
and full of thought for others, and wise and patiently 
forbearing with the faults of all with whom she had 
L 
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to do ;—that rare but noblest of God’s creatures, a 
thorough Christian gentlewoman. 

She looked up from the book she was feeding to 
see Ethel entering the room. Six months had passed 
away since Ethel Erle left Blackingham, and now, 
looking at her graceful form, her quiet air, her gentle 
bearing, no one would have dreamed how one short 
year ago she had been a denizen of Chinners Court. 
‘‘T have written the letter you wished, dear Lady 
Camersfield,” she said, ‘‘and Dawes has taken it to 
the post. Shall I read to you now ?” 

‘‘Not now; you shall sit down and talk to me 
instead. Where did you ride to-day ?” 

“To Brompton. It was quite like early summer, so 
warm and sunny, and there are so many flowersabout.” 

‘¢’'You love flowers ?” 

‘‘ Dearly ; so do you, Lady Camersfield.” 

- “T do; we are well matched in that respect. We 
shall have flowers enough at Birksfell Cottage— 
flowers wild and tame, as little Laura Kingsley called 
them yesterday.” 

‘* How soon do you think of going ?” 

‘‘ Next month, towards the close. We shall leave 
the season behind us, you know; but that will matter 
not at all. I care very little about the gay world, 
and I do not mean you to go out yet; so I think we 
are best away, you and I, in our bonnie northern 
home. Ethel, I feel quite eager to show you my 
mountains—and the lake, my own pellucid Ulles- 
water—the fairest, to my mind at least, of aJl the 
English meres. You never saw mountains ?” 
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‘‘Never; but I have longed to see them often. 
Oh, how I used to long, when there seemed no 
prospect of my ever getting away from the dingy 
dreariness of Chinners Court! There was a picture 
at Mrs. Dixon’s of some Alpine scene; and I have 
seen engravings in the shops, that is all I know 
about the mountains. I am sure they will be 
grand.” 

‘Too grand, too solemn to describe, even had I a 
poet’s tongue, to paint their beauty and sublimity 
in words. It will be a great pleasure to me to show 
them to you; and lakes and rivers—they wili all be 
new.” 

‘¢ All. I never saw a river save the Thames, and 
that dirty little stream that trickles through the 
lowest part of Blackingham. Ah! how little I 
thought this time last year of seeing the Thames! 
I knew it only asa river that rose in Gloucestershire, * 
and swelled and swelled till it became the mighty 
stream on which the great metropolis of England 
stands. I should as soon have thought of looking 
on the royal Thames as on yellow Tiber, or willow- 
fringed Euphrates. Oh, my dear friend, how much, 
how very much, I owe to you! I never, never can 
repay you.” 

‘*You repay me, dear child, by your love. I was 
a lonely woman till you came to live with me; it is 
very sweet to have you to cherish and to care for me, 
to think of all the day, to watch as gradually new 
thoughts and feelings dawn and glow from the cul- 
ture you are now receiving. The worst of it is that 
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I shall be quite spoilt, and never want to part with 
you again.” 

‘¢That would be the best result in all the world 
to me. I wish nothing better than to be for ever 
with you. Iam so happy now that I think some- 
times it cannot last. Oh! it is my earnest prayer 
that I may be indeed a daughter to you. I should 
not dare to say so much, only you are good enough 
to tell me that I am your child; and a daughter’s 
place is always by her mother’s side.” 

‘‘Not always, Ethel; the best of daughters marry, 
and the best of daughters make the best of wives.” 

Ethel laid her cheek caressingly on Lady Camers- 
field’s soft hands; she was sitting on the ottoman at 
her feet, her favourite position when indulging in 
what she called ‘‘a dear cozy chat.” 

‘‘T shall never marry,’’ she said, quite confidently. 
‘¢T have you to love. I wish for no one else; and 
if you will only love me half as well as I love you I 
shall be content, and never wish for other love— 
though married life is very, very happy sometimes, 
I fancy.” 

‘‘Sometimes, yes! when it is a true marriage.” 

*‘T do not think I understand you; you mean 
something more than a legal marriage?” 

‘“‘Much more. Half the legal marriages are neither 
true nor lawful in the sight of God; it is when heart 
is wedded to heart, and soul to soul, that man and 
woman truly, honourably wed. To marry, as so 
many do, for money, rank, convenience, position, 
for the mere sake of being married, and wearing 
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matronly honours, and showing matrons’ privileges, in 
a conventional point of view,—from a weak dread of 
bemg called a spinster-aunt, or some such nonsense, 
is to my mind altogether wrong, unworthy, and dis- 
pleasing in God’s sight.” 

‘‘It is very wicked, I am ,sure,’’ said Ethel, 
decidedly. ‘‘And it is because I feel I shall never 
love any one as I love you that I say I will never 
marry. Dear Mr. and Mrs. Dixon—theirs is a true 
right marriage, I am sure.” 

‘‘ Yes, dear old people! That reminds me I must 
write to them about joining us at Birksfell; they 
may have to make arrangements, that will require 
some length of time beforehand—the pulpit of Little 
Bethel will have to be supplied, for certain.” 

‘‘’Yes; and shall you ask Walter? It will be his 
holidays—I mean his vacation, you know—the long 
vacation, they call it.” 

‘“Yes; what kind of youth is he ?” 

‘‘T hardly know. I saw but little of him; he 
was at school then, or at college. They are very 
fond of him ; he is the only child left out of six.” 

‘‘So Mrs. Dixon told me; and this treasure of a 
son is the youngest, born nearly ten years after the 
brother who preceded him; very precious he must 
be. I think I must ask him, Ethel ; it will be cruel 
not to have him with his parents. I thought of 
having the Dixons as soon as we are settled at Birks- 
fell, about the fifteenth of June, and keeping them 
as long as it will be possible for them to stay.” 

‘<It will be a joy to see them again, the only joy 
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I crave; dear, dear Mrs. Dixon, and my dear and 
honoured pastor.” 

‘¢ Hark, Ethel! whose voice is that ?” 

The door opened, and Sir Julian Armstrong 
entered. 

‘¢My dear boy !” 

‘My dear aunt! I am come back like the prodigal ; 
though, unlike him, I have not spent all my sub- 
stance. Can you take me in?” 

‘Of course I can, and shall be very happy to have 
you here. Where do you come from ?”’ 

‘‘From Dresden. How do you do, Miss Erle? 
Do you think you can help Lady Camersfield to 
entcrtain me for the next three weeks?” 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE VENOUS. 


‘“‘Gratia, dear, are the wood-anemones out in 
Alderley Copse ?”’ 

‘They must be by this time; I have not been 
there for a fortnight ; the wood-sorrel is in flower by 
the rivulet in the shrubbery, and they always come 
together; and oh, Olive, the marsh-marigolds are 
glorious, they do indeed 


‘ Shine like fire, in swamps and hollows grey.’ 


I will go out presently, dear, and bring you in a 
lapful.”’ : 

“Do, I should like them very much; I was going 
to ask you to get me some.” 

**You shall have them, darling. I am going 
down to the school, and then on to old Becky 
Simmons, and I will come back through Alderley 
Copse.” 

‘‘ And, Gratia, will you turn down the Ash Tree 
Lane and just see Nurse? I want her to come up.” 

‘‘ Of course I will; when shall she come?’”’ 

‘‘This evening, if she can, or else to-morrow 
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morning; and, Gratia, don’t forget to see if the 
starlings are building in the chimneys of the old 
lodge.” 

The sisters were altered since we saw them last in 
the mild autumnal evening. Gratia was paler and 
thinner, and a weight of wearing care was on her 
brow ; but the beautiful face was not so proud, and 
calmer than of yore. Peace was shining out in the 
dark and lustrous eyes, rest was in every glance, and 
trust in every tone of the soft mellifluous voice. 
Gratia Venour had found the peace that passeth all 
understanding; her weary heart had found its rest, 
and she had learned to wait 


“Not for the coming dark, but for the dawning slow.” 


And Olive? Olive was passing away to the land 
where sorrow never comes. It had been a trying 
winter for her; trying, alas! in many senses, and 
Gratia had gone on hoping against hope, and looking 
for the renewal of strength which last spring had 
brought to the drooping invalid, after the long, 
dreary months of snow, and mist, and chilling 
frosts. But the golden springtide came as hereto- 
fore, the violet’s breath was in the shady lanes, the 
willow catkins waved upon the boughs, pale prim- 
roses gleamed out among the tufted moss and fresh 
green crinkled leaves, and once more by the meadow 
trenches gleamed ‘‘ the faint sweet cuckoo flowers.” 
And the lark, upspringing from her grassy bed, 
trilled out her gushing melodies, and the “ black- 
bird’s song at eventide’’ rang out in mellow strains 
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through all the budding woods and half-leafed glades, 
and the little streams went flashing on and onward 
in the joyous sunlight, while the calmer pool, with | 
scarcely ruffled bosom, caught from the cloudless 
arch of sky its own deep heavenly azure. Spring, 
with all its blossoms, and sunshine, and melodies, 
was come again, but Olive Venour knew that she 
gazed for the last time on all the early blooms and 
tender leaflets Gratia brought to her sick chamber. 
She knew that she was dying; and solemnly she 
thanked her God, who bade her now pass from a 
troublous world to everlasting joy. 

‘¢Tt will not be long now,” she said one evening, 
_ lying on the couch she never left except to be carried 
to her bed each night, and looking up at the portrait 
of Arthur—a beautiful crayon sketch, copied from a 
successful photographic likeness. ‘‘ Gratia, it only 
seems yesterday that we parted. It does not matter 
now, 80 soon we shall clasp hands again.” 

And Gratia hushed the wild lament that would 
have issued from her trembling lips. She had learned 
now to control her deepest feelings, lest the heavenly 
calm that brooded over Olive’s dying couch should 
be dispelled. Now was the time for the sister’s 
love to vanquish every selfish thought and passionate 
emotion. Not yet, not yet might the full floods of 
anguish have their way. The time would come— 
the time when Olive would be quietly sleeping in 
her grassy grave—for all the bitterness of that first 
profound bereavement to swell forth in mighty waves 
of anguish and lone weeping; till then she must be 
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calm, and speed the parting traveller on her road to 
rest. 

She only said to Olive’s gentle, oft-repeated ‘‘ Not 
long now,”—‘‘ No, dearest ; not much more of pain, 
and weariness, and separation ; our Father soon will 
call you to your happy home.” 

And Olive smiled, and said she must be patient ; 
‘¢And oh, how good and kind her God had been, 
and what a joy it was to feel that all had been so 
ordered—settled by a Father’s loving, all-wise mind, 
—and all had worked together for her good!” 

And then Gratia said, ‘‘ Olive, it seems to me that 
one may be nearer to one’s dead friends than to 
many who may walk beside us day by day still in 
the flesh. It may be a very narrow stream that 
divides the two great lands, a veil far thinner than 
we fancy, hiding from us all we long to know and 
see, just for a little while. I should think that spirit 
may meet spirit, though the border-lands of Death 
are yet to pass for one. May it not be so, my 
Olive?” 

‘Tt is so, Gratia; there is no questioning about 
it—I know it—I have felt it. Death is not the 
terrible thing that men have pictured it. I do not 
feel as if I were leaving all the world, but as if all 
the world were leaving me. Earthly life will grow 
dimmer and paler, earthly sounds will cease to 
vibrate on my ear. I shall look up, and lo! the 
eternal glory, the morning dawn, the golden hills of 
heaven, the distant swelling music of the everlasting 
song!” 
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‘And Arthur waiting to welcome you to the 
Better Land.” 

‘Yes, he will be there, I know; he will certainly 
come down to the river’s brink, and see the waves 
roll on either side, as when the children of Israel 
passed over on dry land. But, Gratia, now the time 
is come, so very nearly come, do you know that it is 
not his dear face I first shall seek for on the shining 
shore?” 

‘‘ Whose then, Olive—your mother’s ? ” 

‘*No; not my mother’s nor your mother’s— 

Arthur’s before them both. But first of all I shall 
look for the face of Him who, wearing still our 
human lineaments, sits evermore at God’s right 
hand. I must go first to His feet, to tell Him how 
I love His name, how I praise Him, how I am 
longing to join the celestial chorus that ever hymns 
His glory. Then 7x Him shall all heaven’s blessed 
happiness be mine, and I and all the dear ones gone 
before—Arthur first of all—will look into each 
other’s eyes again, and mingle thought and feeling 
full and free, perfect and purified, and know no fear 
of separation any more again. And all will be such 
blessedness as mortal heart can never know nor even 
faintly foreshadow in this life; and some day, when 
God sees fit, we shall come again to the river-side to 
welcome you, and we, who so often mingled tears 
together, ‘shall mingle smiles and song.’ ”’ 

‘Ts it wrong, Olive ?—I wish I could go with 
you now. When you have passed away, my hold on 
this life will be strangely loosened.” 
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‘¢ Dearest, you do not know what is in store for 
you. Brightest and blessed days may come—I think 
they will; and whatever betide, you have the charm 
that blunts the edge of wildest, deepest grief. I 
feel as if I saw your future, Gratia—as if God had 
revealed it to me; perhaps in His infinite mercy He 
has, that I may cheer you once again before we part. 
There are many things known only to Him and to 
the soul which listens to the final summons. I 
believe, Gratia, you will have a season of storm and 
cloud, many sorrows strengthening but not destroy- 
ing your long-tried faith; there will be times when 
you will say, ‘ Wave on wave, blast on blast—the 
waters are come in into my soul!’ And alone in the 
world, you-will lift up your eyes to the hills, whence 
cometh your strength, and know that your strength, 
your joy, your never-failing hope is truly in your 
God, through Jesus Christ His Son. And then, 
Gratia, the floods will gently abate, the clouds dis- 
perse, the flowers will bloom again, and you will be 
a happy, honoured woman, my noe life in God is 
beautiful to read and full of praise.” 

‘¢T shall think of what you say, Olive, when the 
darkness is thickest. There is no dawn yet; the 
night is very long, and the shadows are more and 
more impenetrable.” 

‘<Tt is so; but though the morning tarry, it will 
surely come. The shadows must fly as soon as the 
appointed hour arrives; the dawn must rise and 
glow in all its solemn beauty, the pledge of noon- 
day brightness yet to be. Be of good courage, 
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Gratia; only trust, and rest, and wait patiently for 
the Lord.” 

This conversation took place an evening or two 
before Gratia went to gather wood-anemones in 
Alderley Copse. She took her walk as she had pro- 
posed, and made the visits she had spoken of, coming 
last of all to Nurse’s pretty cottage in the Ash Tree 
Lane. | 

‘‘Deary me, Miss Gratia, and is that you?” was 
Nurse’s greeting, as, bowing her lofty head, Gratia 
Venour stepped within the trellised porch; ‘‘ and 
what rare flowers you’ve been and plucked! Ah, you 
and Miss Olive were always after the flowers, when 
you were ever such little things.” 

‘Nurse, dear, Olive wants to see you; can you 
come up to the house this evening ?” 

‘¢To be sure I will, if the dear child wants to see 
me; I was coming. I should come oftener, only 
Madame Venour does not like to see me there, I 
know. But if my blessed young lady wants me, 
I'll go, and never think of aught but her, dear lamb! 
How is she now, Miss Gratia ?” 

‘‘Going fast, Nursie—very near her heavenly 
home. She has finished all she has to do, and lies 
now waiting for the angel.” 

‘‘The angel of death, Miss Gratia?” 

‘* Yes; to her the heavenly messenger of release ; 
the calm, >right herald of a happier world.” 

‘¢ Miss Gratia, she’s so ripe for that glory she’s 
going to, and she’s always been so fragile and so 
tender, and all her light of life went out so when 
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him that was to have been her husband died, that I 
cannot fret to know that God is going tb take her to 
Himself.” 

‘Nor I either, Nurse. I would not—I hope I 
would not bid her turn back again, now that she is 
just at home, and can sce the very gates. It is well 
for her, however hard it be for me.” 

‘*God will support you, Miss Gratia; and pardon 
me, ma’am, but you and Miss Olive do let me take a 
little liberty sometimes: I’m an old servant, and I 
do trust a faithful one. Is there any trouble beside 
Miss Olive’s illness at the house ?”’ 

‘‘ Nothing new, Nurse, that I know of; there is 
always trouble, you know. I think, now you 
mention it, Mrs. Venour has been very grave and 
quiet this week; but I thought it might be Olive’s 
state—they all know that she is dying.” 

‘‘T am afraid, Miss Gratia, things are coming to 
what people call @ crisis.” 

Gratia clasped her hands. ‘‘ Yes, Nurse, God is 
taking Olive from the evil to come. Whatever 
happens, I hope she will get safe home before it 
comes. But what makes you think that anything 
special is likely to transpire ?”’ 

‘“Deary, people will talk; you mustn’t mind, 
Miss Gratia. It’s none of it your fault ; but people 
get aggravated and say bitter things, and they’ve 
talked and talked, and perhaps made more of it than 
they need to, dear Miss Gratia. But somehow, 
everything that’s wrong seems all stirred up together ; 
and for the last two days there have been men about 
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—strange men—some with yellow faces and hooked 
noses, of the Hebrew persuasion, as my dear husband 
used to say; and these last have got an officer with 
them, and I do believe they are after the Squire 
himself.” 

Gratia turned very pale. ‘‘Let me go to that 

garden seat,’’ she said presently. ‘‘ I cannot breathe 
but in the open air. Go on, Nurse; tell me all you 
know. I have long looked for it—waited for it, as it 
were, through all this dreary winter that is past, 
and for myself I am quite ready for anything. Only 
Olive, my dear Olive—I wish she were at home safe, 
safe from all the turmoil and disgrace that threatens 
all the rest.”’ 
- God will see that Miss Olive does not suffer. 
And, deary, if you are forced to come away—you 
don’t know what I mean? Well, I think they’re in 
possession now, and have been since this morning, 
and you can’t stay there very long, you know. You 
must come to me, my dear, you and dear Miss Olive, 
if they are such wretches as to disturb her now, 
You shall never want a home, humble though it be, 
while old Nursie has a good roof over her head. 
You can have the best room, my dear, and the little 
parlour where you’ve eaten strawberries and cream 
so often, and always said that mine were far the best 
of all the season. And I’ll take it very kind of you, 
and the greatest honour in the world, if you will - 
only take me at my word, Miss Gratia, and come to 
me, that loves you like my own, when Venour House 
can’t give you shelter any more.” 
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‘‘Thank you, Nurse; I will come to you in pre- 
ference to any one else. I shall want a little while 
to rest my mind, and settle what I am to do; I 
would rather trust to you than to all the world 
beside.”’ 

And gathering up her flowers, Gratia rose to go. 
She wanted now to be at home, and would have 
flown had it been possible; nevertheless, she turned 
aside at Alderley Copse to pluck the wood-anemones 
for Olive. There was a short cut over an awkward 
stile, and through a wilderness of trailing brambles, 
but Gratia took it without a moment’s hesitation. 
Her long-worn, shabby, dark merino could not well 
be much the worse ; as for the rest, she rather liked 
the difficulties of the way; it seemed a foreshadow- 
ing of what her future path would be, and the same 
spirit that bade her trumple on the briars, heeding 
not the scratchings she received, would certainly 
take her scatheless and triumphant to the end of 
another and a far more weary journey. 

It was dinner time when Gratia came to the garden 
on the western side of Venour House; but she had 
not heard the ringing of the warning bell as usual, 
and she noticed that several men, one a stranger, 
were standing idly round the tulip beds, where 
Ralph, the under gardener, was making believe to 
be about his work. They were evidently in deepest 
consultation ; and just as she came sufficiently near 
to hear their words, Ralph threw down his spade, 
and tossed his weeding-fork across the grass, and 
said, out loud, with the preface of an oath, ‘‘ Then 
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we may all go whistle for our wages, I suppose! 
Curses on them, cheating honest men a this-a-ways.” 
Gratia could have groaned. Would the curses 
come ? she asked herself, all drearily. It was not 
the ‘curse causeless,’’ she fancied; that she need not 
fear. But she went on quickly, lest more anathemas 
should reach her ear; Ralph must have guessed she 
heard. In the hall more servants were gathered 
together in close confabulation, all of them with 
gloomy brows and sullen, wrathful words. She 
went to seek Horatia, and turned into the morning- 
room, Horatia’s own pet room, to see if she could 
find her. No Mrs. Venour lounged upon the downy 
cushions, or tried over the new music, at the exquisite 
pianoforte she claimed as specially her own; no 
jewelled fingers glided over the rich and silver- 
sounding notes; no graceful form bent over the novel 
half uncut; no little invitation notes on satin paper 
‘were being written with the golden pen on the 
fancy little desk, that lay open in its usual place. 
But instead thereof, in Horatia’s own luxurious chair 
—a chair that Gratia never dared invade—sat a 
greasy, frowsty man, reading the morning’s paper, 
and seeming very much at his ease in his unaccus- 
tomed quarters. His dusty, clumsy boots were 
crossed on Horatia’s choicest footstool, the work of 
her own fair hands, and his oily hair rested against 
her rose-leafed antimacassar. On the piano, in the 
midst of a heap of newest songs and polkas, stood a 
hat, that Gratia would not have touched with her 
garden-gloves on. 
. M 
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The greasy individual rose when she entered, as 
if to ask her business. Although she pretty well 
knew what his presence there portended, she felt 
quite inclined to question what hts business there 
wight be. But reflecting that he was only a hireling, 
she very wisely refrained from speech, and merely 
inquired if Mrs. Venour had been lately there. 

‘‘She was here an hour agone, miss,’? was the 
person’s answer. ‘‘She naterally wasn’t well in- © 
clined to keep company with such as me; but I 
allus makes myself as agreeable as is consistent with 
my dooty. And if families, as is families of count, 
does their part: by me, why I does a Christian’s part 
by them.” 

‘T will go and look for Mrs. Venour,”’ said Gratia, 
to whom the greasy individual’s speech was partly 
unintelligible ; and thinking it scarcely in the fitness 
of things that Horatia’s desk should be there, open 
to the prying gaze of such intruders, she walked to 
the table and took it up, to carry it away. 

But Horatia’s representative was quickly on his 
feet. 

‘¢ By the powers, Miss, that won’t do! I never 
seed a bolder stroke since furst I entered the purfes- 
sion ; but it really will not do. You can’t take that 
away afore my very eyes.” 

‘‘Why not?” asked Gratia, extremely bewildered, 
almost dropping the costly little desk in her fright 
and agitation. 

‘Why not, Miss? ask yourself ‘why not?’ You 
must know I am in pursession.” 
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Slowly the truth dawned on Gratia’s mind; this 
was the man of whom Nurse had told her, and he 
had some kind of hold on everything they had. Of 
course Horatia’s desk was no longer hers. 

‘I beg your pardon,” she answered, wearily ; ‘I 
did not understand. I will go and look for Mrs. 
Venour.”’ 

She left the room, and glancing at her faded wood- 
anemones, bethought herself to go straight to Olive’s 
chamber. Did she know what had happened? She 
opened the door very gently, as was her wont. 
Horatia sat rocking herself to and fro, as if in direst 
agony. Rose, her maid, stood near, sad and tearful. 
Olive lay so still and white that for one moment 
Gratia thought that mortal life had really passed 
away. But Olive heard the soft clear voice that 
spoke her name, almost despairingly, and she opened 
her heavy eyes, and tried to lift her feeble hand to 
beckon Gratia to her side. Gratia was kneeling by 
her in a moment, the withering wild flowers still 
drooping in her clasp. 

‘Olive! Olive! oh, my sister!” 

‘‘ Don’t grieve for me, darling. Ah! I am so 
tired. Only I wish I might be with you in your 
trouble; for, Gratia, it is come.” , 

‘¢T know it; never mind the trouble. Oh, Olive! 
and must you go away?” 

‘¢For a little while, dear; only for a little while. 
You will come to me in God’s good time; only hold 
fast the faith and be patient, very patient.” 

And then the exhaustion returned, and she lay 
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motionless, with scarce a sign of life, till Nurse came 
in and once more roused her for a little space, to 
mingle sympathies with those she loved. But her 
words were very faint and few, and the mists of death 
were rapidly stealing over the gentle eyes, and the 
quivering lips were growing ashy pale. 

Once she looked up, and a flash of joy shone out 
as Gratia’s glance met hers. ‘‘ Kiss me, dear,” she 
whispered. ‘‘ Mother—Arthur—all are coming! I 
see the hills.” And the languid lids drooped heavily, 
the hand lay passively in Gratia’s close, warm clasp, 
a sigh as of measureless relief, of full content, and 
Olive Venour’s life on earth was over, and Gratia was 
alone. 

An hour afterwards she found Nurse standing 
over her in another room. She could not recollect 
what had transpired since Olive’s last low sigh had 
breathed itself away ; but it was quite dark, though 
the window was open, and a candle was burning 
dimly on a distant table. 

‘‘ Don’t take on so, Miss Gratia ; don’t ’ce, now!” 
said the old woman, herself sobbing and trembling. 
‘‘She’s gone to God; it isn’t she that lies yonder, 
cold, and still, and stiff; she is where the wicked 
cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest.” 

' Would God I were there too!” was Gratia’s 
moaned-out answer. 

‘¢No no, Miss Gratia,” Nurse replied; ‘God 
gives you life on earth, time to do His will, to 
honour Him, to serve Him truly all your days. 
And, deary, there’s a happy fate in store for you 
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yet; you have borne the yoke in your youth; the 
years to come will not be like those just gone. 
Depend upon it, Miss Gratia, I shall live to see you 
a happy and honoured lady yet, with your own good 
husband at your side, and your dear little ones about 
your knee.” 

‘‘Honoured! Oh, Nurse, will not everybody 
curse our name ?” 

‘‘ Shame to them if they do. It is a wicked thing 
to mix up innocent and guilty all in one. You, 
Miss Gratia, are no more to be blamed for what has 
come to pass than is the babe that will be born next 
year.” 

‘Nurse, where is papa? Why did they not bring 
him to Olive?” 

‘‘ My dear, it’s best that we should none of us 
know where he is; then with a clear conscience we 
can say we cannot tell. Mrs. Venour knows, I fancy, 
but she will keep her own counsel, sure-ly. He’s 
her husband, and nobody ought so much as to ask 
her where he’s gone.”’ 

‘‘Gone, Nurse! what do you mean? Papa gone! 
Why should he go, and leave us in this strange 
confusion? Go, too, when Olive was so near her 
end ?”’ 

‘“My dear, you are as innocent asa baby. He’s 
gone because these men that are here would have 
taken him to prison. He got some notice of their 
coming, and was off before they reached the place. 
I should say he’s gone to Easthambury, or else to 
London; and I do hope—although I can’t approve 
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of what he’s done this long time—that he’ll get sato 


off.”’ 

‘‘'Where to, Nurse? Will he leave the country 
do you think? ” 

‘‘No doubt he will; he’ll go to America, or 
Australia, or India, or some of them outlandish 
places, where the law can’t overtake him; and for 
your sake, Miss Gratia, I hope he’ll get clean off at 
once.” 

Poor Gratia! A weary time followed that mourn- 
ful evening. Mr. Venour did “ get clean off,” and 
. his baffled creditors could not wreak their vengeance 
on his guilty head; but they took possession of 
every iota of his property that they could lay their 
hands upon. They were not to blame, they only 
sought their right; and little was the all that re- 
mained to liquidate the vast amount of debt incurred 
by the runaway Vincent Venour. 

They were kind, however, to Gratia; for. they 
told her she should not be disturbed till a week after 
her sister’s funeral, and she might take such little 
articles as specially she called her own. As for 
Horatia, she went, she said, to her relations, leaving 
Gratia alone, in the midst of strangers, to transact 
all business that might come to hand. 

And so the days passed on; and Gratia took her 
last look at the beautiful clay waiting for its final 
consignment to the quiet grave. The funeral was 
very simple. Gratia would not permit one needless 
shilling to be spent. ‘‘ She would have had it so,” 
she answered, when Nurse respectfully made remon- 
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strance about the absence of some customary form. 
‘‘If her pure soul could grieve, it would be at the 
expenditure of money which is not mine, tor her 
dear sake.”? And when Nurse asked her young lady 
what mourning she should order for her, the reply 
she received was, ‘* one.” 

‘¢Oh dear, Miss Gratia!” cried poor Nurse, ‘‘ you 
must—indeed you must—wear black.’’ 

‘‘T shall wear black, Nursie; there is all dear 
Olive’s mourning: much of it is very good; I will 
not have any other.” 

And so the question of mourning was settled; and 
when the day came for the funeral, old servants 
of the house carried Olive across the park, and 
through the little wood where once her footsteps 
loved to tread, to the quiet churchyard, where 
Arthur Arundel was buried. And there, in the 
lovely spring-tide afternoon, the bearers halted at 
the grey lych-gate; the old clergyman came forth 
to meet the mourning train, saying, ‘‘I am the 
Resurrection and the Life, saith the Lord: he that 
believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall he 
live : and whosoever liveth and believeth in me shall 
never die.” 

For years that solemn voice sounded in Gratia’s 
ears, though then she heard the same words as 
though she heard them not, as though it were all a 
dream, and she might wake and find herself in her 
own bed, and go into the adjoining room, and see 
Olive also waking from her sleep. Long, long she 
remembered that golden afternoon,—the quiet little 
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church, the dim light stealing in through ancient 
storied glass, the chirping of the birds among the 
eaves, the tones that breathed the words of precious 
consolation, ‘‘ Now is Christ risen from the dead, and 
become the firstfruits of them that slept.” 

And then the passing out of the shadowy church- 
porch into the breezy air and gladsome sunshine, and 
going to the grave; and then the gathering round, 
and the words of peace, once more; and then the 
‘‘ earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust,” which 
told that all was over, and Olive laid to slumber in 
her lowly bed. And then the lonely pealing of the 
bell, rising and dying on the soft, warm air, as the 


- one mourner and her train turned away in solemn . 


stillness; and the pressing round of several friends 
with kindly condolence, and offers of assistance. 
But Gratia quietly thanked them—thanked them 
most of all that they testified their respect to Olive’s 
precious memory by standing reverently and sadly at 
her grave; but she could not accept their proffered 
kindnesses. 

In a few days, three or four at the utmost, she 
would leave Venour House, and she was going to her 
nurse—she had promised her to go; and then she 
would arrange her future plans. No; they were 
very, very good, but she could not take up again in 
any wise the old links of her broken life. A new 
life lay before her, a life of toil and patience, and 
very likely trial, and the sooner she addressed herself 
to face the difficulties of her lot the easier it would 
‘be, and the sooner would the trouble fade away. 
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And so, very quickly, as she said, she wound up 
her small affairs, and taking with her only her own 
slender wardrobe, and some few possessions that had 
been her own mother’s and Olive’s, she went to Ash 
Tree Lane, and was duly installed with all honours 
in the little parlour, which was the pride and glory 
of good old Nursie’s heart. But grand and comfort- 
able as she thought it, it was none too good for dear 
Miss Gratia Venour. Gratia, as was very natural, 
fell ill as soon as the immediate necessity for action 
and self-control was over, and for some days there 
was a terrible conflict between life and death. Nurse | 
feared Miss Olive’s grave would be opened once again, 
and the sisters re-united ; but youth and an excel- 
lent constitution triumphed, and with some dismay 
and disappointment Gratia came to the conclusion 
that her days would be prolonged. 

She was very weak, and her convalescence was far 
more trying than her illness; and every morning she 
rose determined to arrange some scheme for com- 
mencing the new, strange course that lay before her ; 
and every evening saw her languid, spiritless, and 
pale, unable to resolve on any definite plan that 
seemed at all likely to succeed. They were weary 
days, and life was all one void, the world a blank ; 
and every day she said, ‘‘ To-morrow I will write to 
Lady Camersfield.”’ 


CHAPTER XII. 
ST, ETHELDREDA. 


A etoriovs time of it had Sir Julian Armstrong 
visiting his aunt, and conveying her and Ethel Erle 
about to all sorts of places of metropolitan celebrity. 
He insisted upon it that it was a part of Ethel’s 
education, which he felt himself peculiarly fitted to 
undertake. He made her read Ainsworth’s ‘ Old 
St. Paul’s,” and then took her all over the present 
St. Paul’s, showing her carefully the gloomy crypt 
and low-browed arches of St. Faith’s, and pointing 
out what were supposed to be foundations of the 
ancient church. He illustrated Miss Strickland’s 
‘‘ Queens” by taking her to Westminster Abbey and 
Windsor and the Tower, where he made her feel the 
axe, and contemplate the block, and cherish: memories 
of Lady Jane Grey before the ugly little chapel ‘of 
St. Peter ad Vincula. He was delighted to see how 
her eyes brightened and her cheeks glowed as she 
trod the thrice-honoured ground, and stood within 
the venerable walls hallowed by a thousand strange 
and sad reminiscences of the olden days. And he 
was equally pleased to find how little she cared for 
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the splendours of the Jewel Tower, content with 
giving them one serious inspection, and referring to 
them very little afterwards. Clearly, she had no 
vulgar taste for mere splendour and barbaric show. 

It was a pleasant three weeks, and Julian declared 
that Ethel improved amazingly under his tuition, 
and Lady Camersfield was surprised to find how 
quickly, as it were, she seemed to acquire ideas, and 
‘how methodically she arranged and synchronised the 
mass of facts her tutor laid before her. 

‘¢ How clever he is!” said Ethel, one evening, 
after returning from a private visit to the Parliament 
Houses, finished up by a little extempore turn in 
Poet’s Corner. ‘‘ He really seems to know every- 
thing. What a poor, ignorant creature I must seem 
to him!” 

‘‘T think,” replied Lady Camersfield, “that it 
gives my nephew far greater pleasure to remedy, in 
some measure, the comparative ignorance of which 
you complain, than to converse with some highly- 
educated ladies, who seem to have studied every 
science and subject under heaven, from the diffe- 
rential calculus to the habits of the garden-worm.”’ 

‘¢ He is very kind, and so patient when I am dull 
and stupid; he takes so much trouble to explain, 
and never seems tired of making matters clear.”’ 

‘* Did you not like the frescoes ? ” 

‘CAh, yes. I shall never forget that beautiful 
‘Last Sleep of Argyle,’ and that painting, I 
think, in one of the private rooms, ‘Edith, the 
Swan Neck,’ in the field of Hastings. How dif- 
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ferently history seems to me now from what it did 
when I read it asa sort of task for the improvement of 
my mind! These pictures, and the old places where 
the kings and queens and heroes lived, and where 
they are buried, make it all so real. Long ago I 
read how Jack Cade struck London stone; and yes- 
terday, when we were going to London Bridge, Sir 
Julian showed it to me. How strange it seemed !— 
better than a hundred books.” 

‘Just so. Do you know Sir Julian talks of going 
to Blackingham for a day or two?” 

‘“‘T thought that was what he meant when he 
talked this morning about Little Bethel; but he 
left off to show me which was the Government side 
of the House of Lords, and which the Opposition. 
Ah, Lady Camersfield, might I not send dear Mrs. 
Dixon a present? I have plenty of money, you are 
so very good.” 

‘‘ Certainly you may; what shall it be?” 

‘‘T should like to buy her a black satin dress, a 
really good one, that would last her years and years. 
She has one, that she keeps for great occasions; but 
it is getting old and rather shabby. If she has a 
little weakness, I know it is for handsome satin 
dresses—black, of course. She thinks black satin 
the one costume for an elderly gentlewoman.”’ 

‘(She is quite right. I could not fancy the dear 
bishopess in coloured grandeur. We are going 
shopping in a day or two, and we will choose it 
then; but it will cost a good deal of money, Ethel, 
—all you have, I fancy; and I cannot help you, 
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since I know you wish the present to be all your 
own.” 

‘There are one or two little things I meant to 
purchase before we go into the country; I can do 
without them. Indeed, I am ashamed of ever having 
wanted them, when I remember that a year ago I 
scarcely knew that such things were.” 

‘¢'You need not be ashamed, my child, so long as 
you are not vain—so long as you feel no false shame, 
no contempt for the station in which it pleased God, 
for many years, to place you. In that station you 
humbly did your duty; in the new one you now 
occupy you simply have to do the same. Humility 
and simplicity, truth and kindness of heart, equally 
adorn all ranks of life.”’ 

‘‘ Well, St. Etheldreda,” said Sir Julian, breaking 
in upon them. ‘‘ You are not tired? You look as 
fresh as when we set out for Westminster this morn- 
ing.” 

‘‘T rested, thank you, Sir Julian; Lady Camers- 
field made me rest before dinner. But why do you 
call me St. Etheldreda ?”’ 

‘‘That comes of being a pestilent dissenter. If 
you were a staunch and orthodox good Churchwoman, 
you would know. My aunt there, with her ‘ Xirk’ 
proclivities, docs not patronise the Prayer-Book ; 
perhaps she is also in the depths of a dismal, doleful 
ignorance.” 

‘‘T really am, my dear, inasmuch as I have no idea 
why the royal lady in question ever was canonised. 
What did she do to deserve her saintly honours ?”? 
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‘She never washed herself ! ”’ 

‘‘Oh, Sir Julian,” cried Ethel, ‘but that is a 
_ terrible idea! I do not like to be associated with 
such a person.” 

‘‘ Forgive me,” he interrupted eagerly. ‘‘I had 
no such association in my mind, I declare to you— 
your name is Ethel, which is only a contraction of 
Etheldred, or Etheldreda, a rather unwieldy female 
name, for all its saintliness. And the name not being 
very common, one naturally thinks of the calendar 
when one hears it.” 

‘‘I am glad that is all. But tell me about my 
saintly namesake, please.” 

‘‘She was the daughter of Annas, king of the 
East Angles. She took the veil at Coldingham 
Abbey, in Yorkshire; but her parents, so it is al- 
leged, twice forced her to marry. Her first husband 
was Toubert, or Toubercht, an East Anglian noble- 
man; her second lord was Egfrid, king of Northum- 
berland.”’ | 

‘‘T wonder those gentlemen did not suggest to her 
the propriety of occasional, not to say regular ablu- 
tions.” 

‘‘Oh, in those days she had not abjured the use 
of clean water; she was certainly given to vanities 
at one period of her life. An old English legend- 
monger makes St. Etheldreda, whose familiar name, 
however, was St. Audey, to die of a swelling in her 
throat, which she considered a special judgment, 
because in her youth she had a womanly weakness 
for splendid necklaces. She dressed with great 
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magnificence; but I am afraid her taste was unre- 
fined, for she seems to have delighted in a profusion 
of colours, as well as in necklaces of unsurpassed 
brilliancy ; but at length, wearied of worldly con- 
formities, and also, I believe, of matrimony, she 
renounced ‘society,’ laid aside her courtly state, and 
entered a monastery of the severest order, specially 
vowing never to waste her precious time in outward 
ablutions of any kind.” 

_ “Tt would have been a kindness to push her 
now and again into the sea,’”’ remarked Lady Camers- 
field. 

*¢Doubtless; but dirt was respectable, and actually 
held in reverence then. Presently her want of 
cleanliness produced a skin disease, which by no 
means improved her beauty ; spots covered her face 
and neck, to her extreme joy and infinite peace of 
mind. Says the chronicle of the blessed Etheldreda, 
she once remarked—‘ Too proud was I of those 
splendid and rich carbuncles, which Hereswylda, my 
mother, gave me when I wedded my poor sinful first 
lord Toubercht; but now I have jewels more precious 
still’—alluding to the dirt-patches and skin spots, 
the result of a humid atmosphere, low diet, and her 
‘Sublime disregard of personal ablutions. Her nuns, 
poor misguided women, seem not to have appreciated 
her natural ‘ carbuncles’; and wished her to wear 
patches over them, a suggestion to which she indig- 
nantly refused to attend. There were others besides, 
who thought that if she washed her face,—say once 
a week,—she would not be one whit the less a 
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saintess. But her friend, St. Thomas, of Ely, was 
extremely scandalised at such profane remarks, and 
in a great passion he exclaimed—‘ Wash! fie upon 
your washing! Besides, know ye that Etheldreda 
washes every hour, though ye unsanctified ones know 
it not.’ ‘But,’ quoth the incredulous worldly- 
minded sinners, ‘she certainly doth leave her face 
unwashen,’ at which remark the holy man was so 
overcome that he feil into a fury. He seems to have 
had an attachment—-platonic, of course—for the dear 
dirty lady abbess, and he angrily cried out— ‘ Face 
here! face there! doth not the blessed queen and 
saintly lady hourly wash her heart? What then 
would be her profit, did she wash her body after 
that? None, none, ye carnal sinners—and water 
never touches her, unless, indeed, the rain should 
come upon her.’ I am sorry to say the good father 
failed in convincing the carnal minds of his audi- 
ence.” 


‘¢‘She must have secretly rejoiced at being caught | 
in a tremendous thunder-storm,” said Ethel, grave-- 


ly. ‘Sir Julian, I do not like my patron saint at 
all. Did she ever drink water?” 

‘‘T am rejoiced to say, upon excellent authority, 
that water was her only beverage.” 

‘¢ And is she really counted as a saint now?” 

‘¢'You will find her name in the calendar of the 
Established Church of England; her festival is, or 
ought to be, commemorated on the 17th of October. 
On that day a fair used to be kept at Ely, called St. 
Audrey’s fair ; and a great deal of cheap and showy 
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lace was ordinarily sold thereat. St. Audrey’s lace 
soon became proverbial; it was enough to make her 
turn round in her grave to have her saintly name 
and such vain, vulgar goods connected; and presently 
the common word ‘tawdry,’ corrupted from St. 
Audrey, came to be applied to any kind of gaudy 
decoration which in itself possessed no real value. 
That is the history of St. Etheldreda, as far as I can 
tell it you.” 

‘‘Thank you; it is very interesting.” 

A few days afterwards they were all busy prepar- 
ing for leaving town, and Julian, lingering with his 
aunt one evening, after Ethel had gone to bed, 
sald— 

‘‘T must have you and Ethel, and the Dixons, for 
a week at Derwent Tower.” 

‘‘Very well; if the Dixons do not object, I am 
quite sure we shall not.”’ 

‘¢ And, aunt, I promised not to speak to Ethel till 
you said I might. Tell me that I may, when I have 
her at the Tower.” 

‘‘Are you quite sure, Julian, that you are in 
earnest ? Are your views respecting her unchanged ? 
Remember, you are not bound to her in the least 
degree. If you are not quite sure you desire her 
above all other women in the world for your wife, 
Jeave her still with me without the slightest hesi- 
tation. I shall be only too happy to keep her with 
me as my daughter. I have learned to love her very 
much.”’ | 

‘‘So have 1; I am quite sure that my views are 
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unaltered; they are confirmed and strengthened, that 
is all.”? 
‘Very well, then you must please yourself.” 
“Thank you. Then I shall speak to her when 
we are all at Derwent Tower. I think she is 
inclined to like me.”’ 


CHAPTER XIII, 
LIFE IN FAIRY-LAND. 


‘Tp is Fairy-land, absolutely Fairy-land!” said 
_Ethel, as she stood upon the sloping lawn in front of 
Birksfell Cottage. She and her friends had been 
there a week, and Lady Camersfield wished to 
inquire whether her enthusiasm was at all abated 
since the first evening of her arrival. 

‘¢No, indeed,” she said presently, in answer to 
some question of the kind; ‘‘the beauty grows upon 
me; I think it far fairer than when I first saw it, 
as we travelled along the Patterdale road, some days 
ago; and then, though always really the same, the 
mountains change so much: this morning they seemed 
wrapped in a lovely transparent veil—all floating, 
shimmering silver; at noon, a pale violet-coloured 
mist just shrouded, without concealing them ; and 
now the air is clear about them, and their crags and 
steeps are mirrored in the lake below—only the light 
that rests upon their highest peaks is rosy, like one 
sees it sometimes in painted landscapes by great 
masters.” 

‘¢ Yes; as some female Solon says, ‘Like the best 
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of friends, whose humour may occasionally vary; 
but whose elements of character, comprehending all 
for which we love them, experience no change.’”’ 

‘‘How dreadfully sententious! ”’ exclaimed Julian; 
‘‘quite a paragraph for a series of ‘Moral Reflections 
for Young Ladies,’ by Mrs. Teachemall.”’ 

‘*T do not quite like it,” was Ethel’s thoughtful, 
yet hesitating rejoinder. 

‘State your objections, 8’ vous plait, chére made- 
moiselle,” said Julian deferentially. ‘‘ I am anxious 
to discover whether there exists between us anything 
like reciprocity of sentiment on the subject in 
dispute.” 

‘‘T do not like the idea of ‘ best friends’ having 
‘humours,’’’ returned Ethel, colouring at her own 
boldness; and looking at the same time so very 
lovely, that Sir Julian cared little what her speech 
might be, if only she would stand theie, in the rosy 
evening twilight, herself the fairest feature in the 
Fairy-land around them. ‘‘I think,” she continued, 
“that ‘best friends’ are very rare, and that the very 
fact of their having ‘humours’ would always prevent 
their being ranked as ‘ best.’”’ 

‘¢ But what do you call ‘ humours’?”’ asked Lady 
Camersfield. 

‘‘] suppose they are the same as tempers, for we 
tell children not to be humorsome; and tempers, 
or humours, it seems to me, would interfere very 
much with closest friendships.” 

‘‘They would, indeed,” interposed Sir Julian 
emphatically. ‘‘ Youare right, Ethel; they do. I 
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have seen it in many instances; more than I can 
name. I have known persons truly and unselfishly 
attached to each other—persons who would have 
died, I verily believe, the one for the other, had the 
necessity existed—yet the misery of each other’s life, 
‘simply by giving way unrestrainedly to tempers, 
alias humours. We may have friends, and good 
friends too, who torment us by their whims and 
their inconstant moods; but dest friends, our other 
and second selves, they can never, never be.” 

“Do you not both require very much from your 
best friends?’’ asked Lady Camersfield. 

Julian declared that he only required what was 
absolutely essential, and what he was quite prepared 
to render in any case of love or friendship. But 
Ethel feared that she had been speaking pre- 
sumptuously, and hastened to explain: ‘‘ Ah, dear 
Lady Camersfield, if | have formed too high an idea 
of what friendship’s claims should be, it 1s because I 
myself have been so blessed in experiencing what 
best friends renily are. In you I find no changes of 
temper; your spirits vary indeed ; if they did not, it 
would be strange, and argue more of insensibility 
than is your portion. But you are never out of 
humour without a cause: in the morning cordial and 
affectionate; in the evening stiff, cold, and even 
snappish; and dear Mr. and Mrs. Dixon are the 
same—they are never causelessly put out. So you see 
I very naturally form a lofty estimate of the nature 
of a real ‘ best friend.’”’ 

They were interrupted by the appearance of a 
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servant carrying a letter: he had found it at the 
village post-office; and it ought to have been 
delivered in the morning. He came across the lawn 
to the place where they were standing, and presented 
the salver to Lady Camersfield. The letter was 
deeply edged, and sealed with black. 

‘Who can this be from?” soliloquised her lady- 
ship, turning the missive over and over, and exam- 
ining the post-mark, seal, and address, as we are all 
in the habit of doing when we receive the epistle of 
an unknown correspondent, rather than remove the 
envelope and acquaint ourselves with the contents, 
which would certainly unravel the mystery without 
any further speculation. Lady Camersfield handed 
the letter to her nephew. 

‘Do you recognise the handwriting, Julian ?” 

‘No, indeed, ma tante ; but it is clearly the hand 
of a lady,—and a young lady, too; and it is a 
remarkably clear and vigorous hand, with character 
in it, and sound feminine judgment, and yet by no 
means distinctive of that horror of horrors—‘a 
strong-minded woman !’—a creature tall, of course, 
and lank, guiltless of crinoline, a professor of un- 
orthodox theology, great on the subject of psychology 
and animal magnetism ‘ 

‘‘Hush, hush! that will do! Never mind the 
characteristics of the strong-minded female at pre- 
sent ; neither Ethel nor myself is likely to enact the 
réle. Give me back my letter.” 

‘‘ Why not open it at once, and solve all difficulties 
by a glance at the signature ?” 
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‘‘'Why not, indeed! Only it is human nature 
leisurely to contemplate the outside of a letter when 
there is any uncertainty about the writer. Here it 
goes, then! What a charming little seal! ‘ Ash- 
Tree Cottage, Alderley, near Marston Magna.’ I 
am in a8 much perplexity as ever. Oh, Julian! it 
is from Gratia Venour. Do you remember her ?” 

‘Yes, Ido. She did me the honour of remark- 
ing that I was one of the most useless, aimless per- 
sons she had ever encountered. I thought her very 
beautiful, and very unique in style; she thought me 
very frivolous, very languid, very self-indulgent— 
very good-for-nothing altogether.” 

‘¢ Nay, you are not all that. She must be a very 
censorious young woman, Julian.” 

‘By no means: her sentiments and yours, as far 
as I can recollect, appeared marvellously to accord ; 
only she seemed in a sort of maze about the best 
way of carrying out all the wise and moral conclu- 
sions at which she had arrived. I liked Miss Venour, 
albeit she told me such unpalatable truths; and I 
did not like her step-mamma—a fast young woman 
of thirty, more bent on admiration than becomes a 
married lady of discretion. But why do you not 
read your letter? I am impatient to know what Miss 
Venour can have to say. Has she regretted the 
snubbing she gave me when we met in town last 
year ? and does she propose to:take me in hand, and 
make me a respectable member of society ?” 

‘¢ Rather too much, I am afraid, even for Gratia 
Venour to achieve.”’ 
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Ethel looked up quickly. She thought Miss Venour 
must be a very disagreeable and impertinent girl. In 
her opinion, Sir Julian Armstrong was already a 
perfectly respectable and unexceptionable member 
of society. 

Meanwhile Lady Camersfield read her letter, and 
Julian and Ethel wandered down to the nae of 
the lake. 

The rosy light was fading now, though still it 
burned on some far-off peaks towards the head of the 
glassy mere. In all its solemn grandeur rose before 
them the dark scarred brows of the mighty Hel- 
vellyn, and the craggy heights of Catchedecam ; and, 
on the eastern bank, Place Fell showed huge and 
bare against a twilight sky. The peaceful waters 
lapped among the weeds that grew around the boat- 
house, and swelled and died in tiniest eddies against 
the mossy stones of the little pier; the fragrance of 
many early summer flowers came from the garden 
slopes and walks, and a blackbird sang his vespers 
among the pearl-wreathed branches of a blossoming 
wild cherry-tree. 

‘“Do you like this better than London?” asked 
Sir Julian, when he had watched for a minute or 
more the fixed, rapt gaze of his companion, as it 
sought the dim recesses of the farther shore, half lost 
in shadowy gloom, where the shallow waters dimpled 
in and out of rushy coves, or spread themselves in 
limpid pools between the rocks, or ran up landwards, 
forming mimic fords in among the smooth, bare cliffs, 
that rose up sheer and dark from the bosom of the lake. 
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Julian expected an enthusiastic burst in favour uf 
Birksfell; but, to his surprise, there came a sober, 
well-considered answer. 

‘¢ For some things I like this place; but it secms 
to me they cannot be compared. There is something 
so grand in London; it is like a mighty pulse—like 
the great, proud heart of a noble nation Ah! I 
love those ancient haunts! That beauteous Abbey ; 
the venerable Tower; the very streets, all bustle 
and dust and din, that kings and queens must have 
trodden in the olden time. London is like a history 
in itself, with perfect illustrations.” 

‘¢ But these mountains are older than London, you 
know. Even the White Tower, that pleased you 
so much, is a mushroom edifice of to-day compared 
with these ‘everlasting hills,’ that antedate the 
Deluge, and one knows not how many prior centuries 
on centuries.” 

‘‘T know,” said Ethel, reverently ; ‘‘ and the Bible 
says: ‘As the mountains are round about Jerusalem, 
so the Lord is round about His people, from hence- 
forth even for ever.’ They are the pillars of the 
ancient world. I read the other day that they were 
the ‘ altars of the earth ;’ and they are always solemn, 
beautiful, and sublime.” | 

‘¢ And what would you say if you saw Mont Blanc, 
with his eternal snows, and the Simplon, with his 
icy caves? And what if you saw the mighty Cor- 
dillera chain, the Andes of the Western world, and 
the Himalayan heights in the far-off orient world of 
Asia ?” 
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“‘T do not know; but I think it is just possible 
I might not feel more subdued than when I first saw 
those lovely hills that you tell me are dué hills— 
‘little hills’—compared with the towering peaks of 
other lands. I have not made up my mind whether 
gigantic proportions are necessary to grandeur—that 
to beauty they are not, I am certain. But I was 
going to say, strange and absurd as you may think 
it, that in some way—lI cannot tell you how—the 
mountains make me think of London.’ 

‘You are not the first person who has felt thus. 
Did you ever read the life of Dr. Arnold of Rugby?” 

‘‘No; but I believe that Lady Camersfield intends 
that we shall read it together while we are here. 
Arnold’s Life, and Wordsworth’s and Coleridge’s 
Poems, are to be our studies, with a dip into Southey, 
if we have time. But what does the good doctor say 
about mountains ?”’ 

‘‘Tt is what he says about London that strikes me 
as being remarkably in accordance with your own 
impression. I will show you the passage when we 
go in; but it is something to this effect: ‘ An enor- 
mous city; grand beyond all other earthly grandeur, 
sublime with the sublimity of the sea, or of moun- 
tains.’ And Charlotte Bronté, if I remember rightly, 
chronicles her admiration of the City, with its cease- 
less throbs of life and its ever-moving masses, as far 
exceeding the West-End, with all its parks and 
palaces, and regal and aristocratic surroundings.” 

‘‘ Dr. Arnold was a very remarkable man.” 


‘You say truly. He was a grand, good man ;— 
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the age has not produced a grander—most certainly 
not a better. You will wonder why J come to 
admire him so enthusiastically,—I, to whom his 
noble aspirations and vigorous efforts must be one 
continual reproach; for earnestness in action as well 
as in thought was the strong point in his character. 
He believed that every man in the world had his 
work to do, and that it behoved him straightway to 
address himself to his allotted task. ‘This is not 
our time and place for rest, but for energy,’ he used 
to say.” 

‘‘ Would he apply the same rule to women, I 
wonder ?” 

‘‘T have no doubt he would; but then, the duty 
of women is quite another thing from that of men. 
A man’s work is in the world, and among other 
men; a woman’s work is at home—her duties are 
those of a wife and mother, sister and friend. 
There is nothing in all nature so abominable as a 
woman who entertains the idea that she has a 
‘ mission.’ ”” 

‘¢ But suppose she really has one ?”’ 

‘‘Her mission is to make the fireside cheerful ; 
to make bright winter evenings and happy summer 
days, to make home the fairest spot on earth.” 

‘* But what if she has no home ?” 

‘‘That is supposing a case. Most women have 
some sort of home ;—in fact, to my mind, woman’s 
mission is marriage.”’ 

‘‘But there are thousands of women who never 
marry, and who have no home of their own. Look 
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at the many governesses advertising for situations. 
Look at myself. I have a home, it is true, but I 
owe it to the goodness and generosity of Lady 
Camersfield. If I lost my present position I should 
have to seek employment of some kind—teach in 
a school, perhaps. I could do that now, if the 
children were not very forward. Then my mission 
would be to train the young.” | 

‘“Do not be silly, Ethel. You are not going to 
be a prim governess, tormenting miserable children 
and yourself at the same time, for the consideration 
of board and lodging and twopence-halfpenny a 
week—you will marry.”’ 

‘‘T think not; or rather, it seems improbable.” 

‘Will you tell me wherein the improbability 
lies ?”” 

‘Yes; I do not mind saying so much to you. I 
begin now to understand somewhat the feelings and 
prejudices—the proper prejudices—of the upper 
classes of society. They think so much of birth; 
and they are right—the like should mate with its 
like; unequal marriages can never be desirable. 
Now, I am lowly born; all my connections are 
humble. No man in the rank to which I am now 
accustomed would desire to take for his wife a 
woman of such decidedly plebeian antecedents; and 
I, spoilt, perhaps you will say, by the beautiful new 
life I so thoroughly enjoy, could not join my fate 
with that of the best man on earth, were he rough, 
uncultivated, unrefined as are those with whom my 
childhood has been passed. I have thought seriously 
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about this, and I have concluded that mine must be 
a single life. It need not on that account be a tithe 
less happy than a married one. I shall stay with 
Lady Camersfield as long as ever she cares to keep 
me with her; and in the mean time I shall follow 
dear Mrs. Dixon’s advice, and cultivate such talents 
as I have with the utmost assiduity, that, should 
circumstances throw me once again upon my own 
resources, I may be able to provide for myself 
comfortably and honourably as my best friends 
could wish.” 

She said this very simply, and without the least 
self-consciousness; and Julian, in spite of himsclf, 
was disappointed. Latterly he had made one or two 
advances—he had now and then almost assumed the 
lover; but Ethel had evidently failed to apprehend 
his meaning. She looked upon him as a friend; 
perhaps she dared to think he might some day love 
her as a brotner. She liked him extremely; she 
regarded him as a benefactor, because he took so 
much pains to enlighten her ignorance. She was 
grateful to him for the interest he felt about her, 
for the patience and the extreme delicacy with 
which he dealt with all her shortcomings, for the 
uniform kindness of his manner, for the charming 
tales he told her about foreign lands and celebrated 
people and wonderful experiences of his own in the 
very corners of the earth. Also he was her dear 
Lady Camersfield’s own nephew—her adopted son ; 
and that fact alone would have made her endow him. 
with all possible virtues and noble traits of character, ' 
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even had he been far otherwise than he was. But 
that he, Sir Julian Armstrong, of Derwent Tower, 
could think of making her, poor Ethel Erle, late of 
Chinners Court, his lady-wife, had never crossed her 
imagination for a single second. That her reply to 
his question conveyed no small amount of excellent 
good sense, was most apparent; still, he could have 
wished she had been less reasonable, less prudent, 
less humble, certainly less self-possessed. But his 
only reply was— 

‘‘ Trust me, Ethel, there is no governess-life in 
store for you. Besides, you are now Miss Erle, 
under Lady Camersfield’s protection. The old life 
has faded away as if it had never been. Those 
dreadful people in Blackingham are no relations of 
yours. You are simply an orphan—well-connected, 
I doubt not, if the truth could be discovered. You 
bid fair to be an ornament and a treasure in any 
man’s home, let his rank be what it may. Your 
future seems to me as bright a one as any of us who 
love you best could possibly desire.” 

Ethel coloured, but it was with pleasure, at the 
good opinion his words implied. She wus going to 
answer, when she heard herself called from the 
house ; and presently Lady Camersfield herself came 
down the slope, with words of admonition on her lips. 

‘‘ Naughty children! staying out when such a 
dew is rising! Julian, you ought to know better. 
lf Ethel takes cold, it will be your fault ; and there 
are Mr. and Mrs. Dixon coming on Tuesday, and I 
cannot have her less blooming than she hes been ever 
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since the early spring. Besides, I want to read you 
Gratia Venour’s letter.” 

They went into the lighted room, and sat down to 
listen to what Miss Venour had to say. The letter 
ran thus :— 


‘¢ Dear Lapy CAMERSFIELD,— 

‘¢'You were very kind to me during my 
stay in town last year; also, when I thanked you 
for the advice and sympathy you so freely rendered, 
you told me that if, at any time, it was in your power 
to serve me, otherwise than by words of counsel and 
comfort, you would willingly exert yourself on my 
behalf. Therefore, I feel less hesitation in applying 
to you in this my very serious emergency. The 
time has come, so long foreseen, so long anticipated, 
' when the kind offices of a friend of my own sex seem 
necessary to my future welfare. My father has left 
the country—they tell me he will never return; 
Venour House is in the hands of strangers; Mrs. 
Venour is I know not where, but, as far as I can 
learn, in Germany with a relative of her own. 
Lastly, and, in one sense, the greatest grief of all, 
my sister Olive has left me for that better world, in 
which her gentle spirit seemed to dwell long before 
her wearied frame sought the quiet rest it sorely 
needed. Yet I thank God that He took my precious 
Olive to Himself—she could not have struggled, as 
I can and must, for bare subsistence, for my daily 
bread. Iam glad that she was safely housed before 
the storm, in all its fury, burst. She knew that the 
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crisis, the long-expected crisis, had arrived ; but she 
died, knowing not the worst. 

‘¢ And now I am alone in the world. I have been 
very ill, but I am rapidly recovering, and would fain 
set to work without much more delay. I do not 
shrink from the prospect before me; I have health 
and strength, and all the energy of youth, and I can 
ask God’s blessing on the steps that I shall take. 
Better a thousand times a life of menial toil, than 
such a hollow, gilded show as my past life has been. 
I am not in reality poorer than I was before, for all 
that I possessed belonged, in truth, to others; nay, 
if I may only work, and earn what I require, I shall 
count myself quite rich; for then I shall feel the 
happy consciousness of having a right to the money 
I may spend: so far, I have had no right to all the 
wealth by which I was surrounded, 

‘¢ Now, dear Lady Camersfield, among all your 
friends do you know of any one who can give me 
work, either as governess or companion? I would 
_ not mind being lady’s-maid to an invalid, for in 
attending on dear Olive I have learnt all the lore of 
the sick-chamber, and I have a light touch ard noise- 
less tread. I am ready for any kind of work that I 
can conscientiously undertake, only I must be with 
Christian people. If you can tell me of a situation, 
and if you will kindly recommend me, I shall feel 
your kindness deeply, and will do my best to prove 
myself not ungrateful. The Rector of Alderley also 
promises me testimonials, but he knows of no one 
requiring such services as I could render: he lives a 
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very secluded life, and is besides a bachelor. My chief 
trust, under God, is in you, dear Lady Camersfield, 
and something tells me I shall not be disappointed. 
‘‘T remain, yours very sincerely, 
‘‘Gratia VENOUR.”’ 


‘¢ Ah!” said Julian at length, ‘‘ I heard of Vincent 
Venour’s flight, and I saw Olive’s death in some 
local newspaper. I wondered where the other 
sister was, for I knew that ruin irretrievable was 
come upon the family. The wonder is that appear- 
ances could have been kept up so long.”’ 

‘¢Mr,. Venour must have been a most unprincipled 
man, and I really think his wife was little, if at ail, 
better: they were an unscrupulous pair, and I, like 
you, wonder that retribution was deferred so long. 
But this poor girl: she has the right stuff in her; 
she means every word she says; she must be 
befriended ; what is to be done ?”’ 

‘Well, I really suppose she must do something 
in the governess line for a little while. She will 
soon marry, and marry well if she take care, for she 
is splendidly beautiful, and very clever too.” 

‘*T do not know of any one at this moment who 
needs either governess or companion. I should not 
hesitate to recommend her in the very highest 
quarters. To-morrow I will write to several of my 
friends in town.” 

Soon afterwards Ethel went to bed, and then Lady 
Camersfield said to her nephew— 

‘¢ Julian, I have a plan, but I would not mention 
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it till I had spoken first with you. What if I have 
Gratia Venour here, as Ethel’s friend? Not exactly 
as governess, for Ethel is too old for regular school- 
room discipline; and not precisely as mere com- 
panion, for I shall wish them to study together 
certain hours in every day. Ethel needs the society 
of young people, and Gratia would give her the 

assistance she requires more effectually than I can: 

the two girls would be more familiar. Ethel would 

learn much in every way from Gratia ; Gratia would 

infallibly love Ethel, and she would have a safe and 

happy home with us. And when you and Ethel 
marry, I can keep Gratia with me,—that is, if no 

better home present itself; I shall never like to live 

ulone again. Ethel has spoilt me for a solitary life. 

What do you say to this?” 

‘Tsay it is like yourself, my dear aunt Margaret : 
no better scheme could be devised. Miss Venour 
will have a happy, pleasant home, and Ethel cannot 
fail to be benefited in a large degree.” 

‘‘Then, instead of writing to Lady Sarah Bruce 
and to Mrs. Mannering, as I had intended, I will 
write to-morrow to Gratia herself, and make arrange- 
ments for. her journey hither.” 

“But you will tell Ethel what is impending over 
her: the idea of a governess may not strike her 
very pleasantly at first. She does not know what a 
rare creature Gratia Venour is.” 

“Do you know, Julian, I wondered greatly—— ”’ 

‘* At what did you wonder, my lady—at my ad- 
miring Gratia Venour so much ? ” 
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‘‘ Precisely ; or rather at your admiring her to so 
little purpose. I wondered at the time that you, ’ 
fairly dazzled with her beauty, fully appreciating 
her noble traits of character, charmed with her grace 
and her accomplishments, did not—seek to make her 
Lady Armstrong.” 

‘‘My dear aunt, I did think of it; and it would 
have ended in something more than thinking if Mrs. 
Venour had not so persistently thrown her at my 
head. Really I was disgusted; the girl was as 
much trotted out for sale as a blood-mare, or a slave 
woman on the market of New Orleans. ‘ In vain is 
the net spread in the sight of any bird.’ ” 

“It was not Gratia’s fault; she hated it, she 
resisted it, till both father and step-mother were 
infuriated.” 

‘‘T believe that; I never blamed poor Gratia; 
but I could not love a woman who was really pushed 
upon me. And now I am very glad that I felt as 
I did; my own little Ethel is worth half a dozen 

Gratias.”’ 
| ‘‘ Ethel is a darling, 1 know; but I am not quite 
prepared to say so much as that.” 

‘¢ Well, Iam; but enough of comparisons, which 
are certainly odious. Aunt, I have made up my 
mind; I shall propose to Ethel when we are at 
Derwent Tower.” 

‘‘ Julian, suppose—suppose Ethel were to refuse 
you!” 

‘¢T will not think of such a thing, though, I 
must say, I wish she were not so dreadfully innocent 
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and unconscious. IfI border on the affectionate in 
our déte-d-téte, she does not seem startled in the least ; 
she takes any expression of feeling from me as she 
would from you ;—it is really too provoking.” 

‘‘She has evidently taken you for a sort of 
brother.” 

‘‘The very thing I wish her not to do; and now 
I am afraid she will be so taken up with the Dixons 
and their little boy, that if I enact the despairing 
lover, she will never even find it out. It’s very 
hard to play Romeo sincerely while Juliet is sublimely 
indifferent to your passion. I do wish you would say 
a word—just one word—to give her an idea that I 
do not wish, and will not receive from her, ststerly 
affection.” 

‘‘ T will do nothing of the kind.” 

‘Why not ?” 

‘¢ Because, in matters of this kind, no one ought to 
act save the principals themselves. If you cannot 
make Ethel see and feel with what views you actually 
regard her, it is very clear that there is no predis- 
position to an attachment on her side. No! Ihave 
done my part; it is now for you todo yours; the 
maiden must not be wooed by proxy. One thing I 
must remark— Walter Dixon is not a little boy.” 

‘‘The—— he is not! I beg your pardon, 
aunt; I did check the expletive in time; I have 
nearly broken through the habit. I cannot say it is 
a good one. But I really thought this only son of 
the worthy couple was, at the furthest, a youth all 
legs and arms, and innocent of the most incipient 
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whiskers ;—a schoolboy, in short, to be thrown into 
transports with a pony, or the use of a gun, ora 
day’s fishing in the mere.”’ 

‘¢Ethel does not know how old he is: she has 
seen little of him; but he is certainly at college— 
has been matriculated for a year, at least.” 

“Oh, dear, aunt! why did you ask him? He 
will be a perfect nuisance—a bore—a torment ;—full 
of priggish ways;—quotiny’ scraps of Greek and 
Latin, perhaps of Sanscrit—who can tell? Then he 
will propound his youthful dogmas, and argue in a 
circle, till he convinces us that the sun is made of 
rice-pudding smeared over‘with phosphorus, and that 
Moses wrote the Apocalypse, and St. John Evangelist 
the Pentateuch! Oh, I know the misery of being 
shut up in a country house with an embryo parson! 
—and I dare say he will go and fall in love with 
Ethel.” 

‘‘I dare say he will not, since he knows the 
circumstances under which she left Blackingham ; 
and if he is disagreeable, he must be very unlike 
his parents, who are two of the most charming dear 
old people I ever met with. I had not the heart to 
separate them from their only child—the last of all 
their darlings. Indeed, I doubt ifthe mother would 
have accepted my invitation, had it involved absence 
from her son.” 

‘Very well, I will try not to hate him; and I 
will not pitch him down the Force, or drown him in 
the lake, if I can help it.” 

‘On the contrary, I beg you will treat him with 
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all cordiality and politeness. Remember, he will be 
my guest—you know how much that includes, Julian; 
and for his parents’ sake, I am prepared to welcome 
him as an honoured guest. And now I am going to 
bed; and if you have anything further to say, it 
- must stand over till to-morrow.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
WATCHING FOR THE BOAT. 


TUESDAY evening came, as fair a June evening as 
ever shone in all its fresh, young beauty, over fell 
and lake and moor and ravine, as they lay in all 
resplendent loveliness beneath a cloudless sky, and 
bathed in shades and colours of unimaginable glory. 
Behind the heightsof Gowbarrow Park—where still 
the red deer roam—the sun was going down, a broad 
round shield of ruddy gold; the waters of the mere, 
liked polished glass, gave back the dazzling glow; 
and on the swart fell-tops, on huge grey crags, on 
the sloping woods and nestling glens, all clothed in 
early summer’s freshest, sweetest verdure, and on 
the fairy islets set like emerald and cairngorm gems 
in living crystal sheen and molten gold, lights worthy 
of a Claude or Tintoretto’s pencil, fell in changeful 
splendour and ever-brightening lustre as the peace- 
ful moments stole away. There was the hoary 
Helvellyn, the giant of those mighty hills, rising 
dark and weird against that aérial sea of surging, 
burning gold, save where his solemn brows were 
touched by sunset’s alchemy, and turned to bronze 
or flecked with purple shadows. There was Sty- 
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barrow Crag, all pinnacled with amber; there was 
bold Place Fell, enormous, rugged, grand; and there, 
growing greyer as the flaming orb sank out of sight, 
the sheer and fissured precipices of Hallin Fell and 
dark Swarth Fell. Andon the hushed and fragrant 
air came the lovely song of many birds, the cry of 
the herons, the cheerful quaver of the busy little 
stone-chat, and above all, subdued by distance to a 
low, deep, settled murmur, the swelling of the Force 
of Aira, past old Lyulph’s Tower. 

Ethel stood alone on the flowery terrace around 
about the house; she was intently watching for the 
boat which was to bring her friends up, not ‘ from 
the under-world,” but from Patterdale. Lady 
Camersfield and Julian had gone to the head of 
Windermere to mect them. Ethel herself, who had 
suffered from a bad headache in the earlier part of 
the day, had been desired to stay at home, and nurse 
herself up for the expected arrival in the evening. 

And with her customary docility she had done 
exactly as she was bidden: lying down in the cool 
green-shaded drawing-room ; not reading, and trying 
not to think; taking her globules to the minute,— 
for Lady Camersfield was a very strong homceopa- 
thist,—and eating exactly the luncheon which was 
specially provided for her case. And so after her 
solitary meal she fell asleep, and dreamed—dreamed 
that Gratia Venour was come; that she was “‘ beauti- 
ful exceedingly,” and stately as a queen; and that 
she liked her much, but reverenced her more. And 
then they two were walking in a strange country, 
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and lost their way; and the night closed round them 
chill and dark and wild, and when she would have 
fallen down a grim and hornble precipice, at the 
foot of which a sullen slimy pool shone out with 
phosphorescent supernaturul gleam, Gratia, with 
strong arm, and bright face like an angel’s—grand, 
and clear, and kind—saved her; and the shadows 
fled, and it was happy sunlight, and she was left 
quietly resting on a thymy hollow, while around 
her rose the everlasting hills, and all about was 
peace and placid sunshine; and looking down, lo! 
the black and stagnant tarn was gone, and lovely 
glades and pleasant lawns were in its stead, with 
bosky dells, and flowery terraces, and silver-chiming 
founts, and fair meandering streams; and midst those 
‘bowers of bliss’? walked Gratia, with her sweet, 
grave smile and holy eyes, and Sir Julian by her 
side; and they two, so Ethel dreamed, were lord 
and lady of that Paradise. And then she awoke, 
and the headache was gone; and, lifting the green 
blinds, she saw the afternoon sun shining on the 
beauteous garden and on the gracious bosom of the 
silvery lake, and—she scarcely knew why—her 
heart beat high with hope, and she felt so blithe 
and gay, she could have tripped down to the water’s 
edge, and crowned herself with these pure, queenly 
lilies, floating, like a bevy of fair nymphs, among 
the sheltering reeds. But instead of weaving for 
herself a lily garland, and sporting on the velvet 
turf, she far more prudently rang the bell, and 
ordered a cup of tea forthwith to be brought to her 
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in Lady Camersfield’s dressing-room, which was, 
indeed, their mutual and favourite retreat. 

And then Ethel began to soliloquise, and this was 
what she said to herself, still reclining on the couch, 
and still watching the warm sunbeams glistening on 
the scarcely rippling stream of bonnie Ulleswater : 
‘*’Yes ; it seems as much a dream asthe other! I 
cannot banish yet the foolish fancy that I shall pre- 
sently awake and find myself in that dark wretched 
room in Chinners Court, and hear Mrs. Jenkins 
calling me to rise, and scolding me for being late. 
Can it really be J? I am like the little old woman 
whose skirts were mischievously shorn while she was 
fast asleep, and so could not believe that she was 
she ;—or like ‘clever Alice’ in the fairy tale, who 
came to doubt her own identity. Can I be the same 
Ethel Erle who last June was shut up in close and 
smoky streets, scolded and taunted, and obliged to 
work with these same hands from morning until 
night ?—the same who often shared a scanty meal, 
more roughly served than those who wait upon me 
now would probably endure? Can I be she, who 
one short twelve months back saved up her scanty 
gains to buy a decent Sunday frock, to have her 
bonnet cleaned, or to get a cheap new book at second- 
hand? How strange it all has been! Oh, how I 
ought to thank God, who sent Lady Camersfield to 
Ivy Cottage on that very afternoon! I wonder how 
and why she came to visit Mrs. Dixon ; she seems to 
know very little about her. I never heard how the 
acquaintance really did begin. I used to think Mrs. 
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Dixon’s best parlour quite a splendid room, fit almost 
for our Queen, and very pretty and nice it is; but 
oh! how different from the rooms in Grosvenor 
Square, how different from these! For the first few 
days I almost feared to touch the wondrous things, so 
choice and beautiful, that lay about, like wayside 
rubbish, everywhere. I was the servant of them all 
at Chinners Court, and now it seems quite right and 
natural to ring the bell and hear the servants say, 
‘Yes, ma’am;’ ‘ Yes, Miss Erle;’ to be waited on 
and cared for; and to spend my time in studying 
many things, which I only knew by name in the old, 
old life, that seems removed so far away. Ah, I 
hope I never shall grow proud and thankless. Ah, 
my God, keep me humble ; let me always know and 
feel I owe it all to Thee; let me never forget Thee, 
who wert my Father even then as now; and let me 
always serve Thee in whatever station Thou mayest 
place me, and glorify Thy name.” And while Ethel 
thus mused, Lady Camersfield’s own maid came to 
the door, and said respectfully, ‘‘ Your tea is in the 
dressing-room, Miss Erle.”” And so Ethel, roused 
from her reverie, went up-stairs, and thoroughly | 
enjoyed her early tea; and then proceeded to change 
her dress, wondering all the while whether the boat 
would reach the pier before she was ready to receive 
them. That morning she had asked Lady Camers- 
field what she would wish her to wear in the evening, 
and Lady Camersfield had answered, ‘‘ What you 
like—I leave it to yourself to choose; let me see 
your taste, dear Ethel.” 
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And Ethel accordingly chose a pure white trans- 
parent muslin, with frill and ruffles of fine lace, and 
fastened it at the throat with the plain gold brooch 
that Lady Camersfield had given her on her seven- 
teenth birthday. Lastly, she wore a spray of milky 
. hawthorn blossoms in her heir, and felt her toilet 
satisfactorily complete. 

The golden glow was flushing fast to crimson, 
when, rounding the jutting promontory of the Reach, 
the boat which bore the travellers came in sight. 
Like amber rain and rubies fell the spray from the 
sweeping oars, and the light plash of the tiny wave- 
lets tinkled musically on the pebbly shore. In 
another minute Ethel was on the pier, holding out 
both her hands to the travellers to land. There was 
the dear old pastor,—not so very old, either, but 
grey, fatherly, and rather quaint in bearing,—and 
by his side his pretty wife. Yes, pretty, spite of all 
her eight-and-fifty years; very pretty and charming, 
with her silvery curls, her still delicate complexion, 
all a-glow with pleasure and excitement, and her 
soft grey eyes so full of sweet content and love un- 
feigned. And there, too, was the elderly couple’s 
‘‘little boy,’’—a fine, stalwart fellow, nearly six 
feet high, rather slim just yet from recent ‘‘ shooting 
up,” and towering far beyond his reverend papa, 
who was scarcely taller than Ethel Erle herself. 
Walter Dixon was helping Julian to row, not very 
artistically it must be owned, but yet with right good 
will; and his strong arms and full broad chest did 
good service on the voyage, for all his inexperience. 
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Another stroke, a paddle or two, and the boat had 
come to land, and Ethel was almost lifting Mrs. 
Dixon to the pier. There was no room, however, 
for embracing on that narrow little jetty, where two 
persons could scarcely stand abreast without danger 
of one of them slipping into the weedy shallows 
of the lake; so Ethel led the way up the rocky 
steps to the broad, grassy terrace where she and 
Julian had had their talk about Dr. Arnold and the 
mountains a few evenings before. 

‘“My dear, dear child,” cried Mrs. Dixon, ‘how 
you are grown, and how improved! I cannot half 
believe that you are the little Ethel whom I taught 
to write at Ivy Cottage not so long ago.” 

‘*T can hardly believe it myself—in one sense, at 
least ; in another sense I feel just the same: you are 
just the same dear friend, and your voice is just as 
sweet, and your smile as dear, as when it was all the 
sunshine of my cloudy days. And, oh, my dear and 
honoured pastor !”’ 

And she flew from Mrs. Dixon’s arms into Mr. 
Dixon’s; and he could hardly speak for grateful joy 
and unmixed pleasure, as he pressed on her ruby lips 
a father’s pure and fervent kiss. And then he drew 
back to contemplate the tall, white figure, and the 
sunny face of the child who had been to him as a 
daughter, ever since first he brought her home one 
wintry evening to his wife, to see if a certain pair 
of little shoes—long kept sacred for the sake of one 
whose pattering tread would never, never wake 
again the echoes of the quiet little house—would fit 
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the poor, small, chilblained feet, which, peeping, all 
unstockinged, through the miserable boots, had 
awakened all his pity and concern. And other 
articles of clothing, folded up for many a day, saw 
the light again; for the good couple said, ‘*Our 
Jessie, who is in heaven, would have it so; it is better 
that the little garments comfort this poor child, who 
needs them sorely, than that we keep them as 
memorials under lock and key. And so, in course 
of time, Ethel wore out all the little frocks and 
winter-coats and summer-capes that the angel-child 
had left behind her, when she went to join the 
white-robed throng before the throne; and, clothed 
in those long-treasured garments, she became so dear 
to both the mourning parents, that they would wil- 
lingly have made her all their own, but for their 
scant resources, and for the claims of their one boy, 
the bonnie Walter, then at Silcoates, with serious 
thoughts of training for the ministry. 

And now—there was ‘little Ethel,” as they 
called her long, long after she could claim the epithet, 
a tall and elegant young lady, looking like one of 
those patrician figures they had sometimes seen in 
coroneted carriages when the grand triennial Festival 
was held in the Blackingham Town Hall. And yet 
it seemed as natural to see her there, in her flowing 
snowy robes, amid those pleasant scenes, as it had 
been to see her in their common sitting-room in her 
clean, well-mended, faded cotton dress, finding places 
on the map, or writing dictation-exercises under Mrs. 
Dixon’s guidance. It had becn a hard trial to part 
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with this young girl, who had won for herself father- 
and-mother love from those who were neither kith 
nor kin of hers. The void had been very great after 
Lady Camersfield had taken her away, and Mrs. 
Dixon’s eyes had filled with tcars for several weeks 
every time her name was mentioned; but now their 
self-sacrifice was well repaid. Ethel was before 
them, more radiant, more beautiful than ever, and 
every air and gesture breathed that sweet refinement 
and perfect ease which is indicative of a fine, un- 
selfish nature, in whatever rank of life it may be 
found. Finally, she was their own loving, grateful 
Ethel—not a bit the grander; only sweeter, fairer, 
and more polished than of yore. 

‘‘T have taken care of her, you see,” said Lady 
Camersfield, when the first excitement of the meet- 
ing had passed away, and they were all seated round 
the tea-table, Ethel herself presiding as if she were 
the daughter of the house. 

‘‘’You have, indeed; she never had such roses 
while she was with us. But this lovely country is 
enough to make any one both blithe and well. I 
felt my youth renewed as soon as ever I saw those 
glorious mountains at the Birthwaite Station. All 
my life long I have desired to see ‘the English 
lakes,’ but never dreamed my wish would be ful- 
filled; and, lo! here I am on the banks of this 
sweet lake, and all around me are the everlasting 
hills. That view from the Lowood Inn, where Sir 
Julian had ordered dinner for us, Ethel, and that . 
wondrous landscape from the top of Kirkstone Pass, 
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were almost too much. I began to cry, and Mr. 
Dixon scolded me—he did, indeed, and all the while 
the tears were in his own eyes. And when I asked 
him, just before we came to Brothers- Water, what 
he was thinking about, he only answered, ‘ Hush, 
hush ! listen to the silence.’ ” 

‘‘Many a time,’ said Lady Camersficld, ‘‘ I have 
stopped to the same intent. The hush is s0 pro- 
found, one positively listens ; and on a windless day 
like this, nothing breaks the almost awful stillness, 
save the dashing of the stream as it falls from rock 
to rock.” 

‘‘T was thinking,” said Mr. Dixon, “of the 
sermons I would preach when I returned home. 
Now I understand the imagery which Scripture uses 
concerning hills and mountains. Also I was rejoic- 
ing in the thought that my boy Walter would see in 
his youth that which I had waited nearly sixty 
years to behold.” 

‘‘And how long may we hope to keep you?” 
asked Ludy Camersfield. ‘‘ You know, I stipulated 
for nothing less than a month; but Mrs. Dixon was 
afraid the supplies for the pulpit would be difficult 
to obtain at this season of the year.” 

‘‘ Ah, that trouble has happily disappeared. My 
good people, finding that I wished to travel for my 
health, kindly declared they would take all exigen- 
cies upon themselves. It is many years since I had 
a real holiday, and they were anxious I should enjoy 
it in all its fulness. A brother minister, with no 
present charge, will supply for the first two Sun- 
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days ; for the remaining Sabbaths my deacons bid mo 
have no anxiety whatever—they will take care that 
my place is filled efficiently. Also Mr. Muffin hopes 
that her ladyship and his lordship—the title of Sir 
perplexes him—‘are in the perfect enjoyment of 
salubrity.’ ” 

‘Pray tell Mr. Muffin when you return,’’ said 
Sir Julian, ‘“‘that we appreciate his kind expres- 
sions; also let him know that I have serious 
thoughts of * writing an article for some leading 
magazine, entitled, ‘Did Aquila and Priscilla pay 
Pew-rent?’ proving, in half a dozen pages, that they 
certainly did not, because those human horse-boxes 
called pews were not then invented. I am really 
thinking about St. Etheldreda’s Cathedral, Mr. 
Dixon; my guardians say that I may build any- 
thing I like, from a minster-church to a cart-shed, 
except a gambling-house.”’ 

‘And to-morrow,” said Ethel, ‘‘ Sir Julian must 
relate to you the history of St. Etheldreda, and you 
must consider whether you will choose to own her 
for Little Bethel’s patron saint. J do not like her.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE HOUSEKEEPER’S ROOM. 


‘Loox, Ethel, there is Derwent Tower,’’ said Lady 
Camersfield, when, about four o’clock on the Wed- 
nesday afternoon, they reached a height from which 
the dale below was seen in all its smiling beauty ; 
a lovely scene of swelling hills and woodland depths, 
and ‘‘blue rejoicing streams.’ Proudly stood up 
the ancient tower, which gave the house its name. 
The old square pile, with battlements and machi- 
coulis, and small square-headed windows, and fine 
arrow-slits, telling of the bygone days when Der- 
went Tower had held its own against the wild 
marauders of that border-land. From its eastern 
turret a flag was streaming, and right of it and left 
of it were piles of building—some venerable and . 
some quite modern, but blending well together into 
one grand, stately whole—the ancestral mansion of 
the Armstrongs of the North. ; 

Presently the carriage came to lower ground. 

‘¢And now,” said Lady Camersfield, ‘‘all the 
slopes on either side belong to us—that is, to my 
nephew ; though I, as only daughter of the ancient 
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summer-time, and yet another, they must come to 
visit certain solitary and unknown spots of unex- 
ampled beauty. They went to Rydal and to Gras- 
mere, to Coniston and through the beauteous Lang- 
dales; they crossed legendary Dunmail Raise, with 
its half-savage memories of that brave prince— 


“ He who once held supreme command, 
Last king of rocky Cumberland.” 


Sir Walter Scott, however, speaks of ‘‘ Dunmail of 
Cumbria’ as having ‘‘ never a tooth;’’ an unfor- 
tunate admission, which makes us recall the image 
of a mumbling, aged man, rather than of a stalwart 
walrior in his prime. ‘‘ But then,’ as Sir Julian 
gravely remarked, when he was relating all parti- 
culars for the benefit of Mrs. Dixon and Ethel, ‘it 
is just possible that King Dunmail lost his teeth in 
early life, and there were no dentists in that bar- 
barous age who could attempt to supply the defi- 
ciency.”’ 

Helvellyn, too, they climbed, taking the ascent 
from Wythburn; and Keswick and its lovely lake 
they visited, diverging to the pass of Borrodale, and 
seeing the lovely lakes of Buttermere and Crum- 
mock-Water. And many minor expeditions, too, 
they made, taking their luncheon in some quiet 
glen where tourist foot has never trodden, or drink- 
ing tea by some quiet stream unknown to fame, 
gliding away to the lake below, after thundering 
down from unknown heights that erst had been 
the eagle’s eyrie. But still there remained the visit 
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to Derwent Tower, and that was only delayed 
because Lady Camersfield would not have the cot- 
‘tage emptied of all but servants when Gratia 
Venour should arrive. 

For she was coming, and that quickly. She had 
immediately answered Lady Camersfield’s letter, 
gratefully responding to her proposal, and promising 
to do her best as friend and governess to Ethel Erle. 
At last she came; and Ethel was as much excited 
as when awaiting the arrival of her friends from 
Blackingham. But now her agitation was com- 
pounded of nearly equal parts of hope and appre- 
hension: Miss Venour would doubtless impart to 
her all those graces she would fain acquire, in order 
not to disgrace her patroness, who was pleased to 
treat her as an adopted child; she would be able 
to ask her many questions, to go to her for infor- 
mation on many minor points, on which she would 
not trouble Lady Camersfeld: for was she not a 
girl but two years older than herself? But then 
there was a reverse side of the picture. Might 
not this Miss Venour, born of an ancient though 
unfortunate house, reared in luxuries, trained to 
courtly elegance, be shocked to find her pupil a 
mere daughter of ‘‘the people;”’ little versed in 
etiquettes, and owing all the exterior polish she 
could boast to generosity of friends? Might she 
not likewise interfere with the sweet duality of 
their home, which had so happily existed before 
the arrival of Sir Julian? Might not many things 
be changed that had made that lovely spring, and 
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all the gloomy winter that preceded it, so felicitous 
a period of her life ? 

But she came. Ethel’s fears were put to flight. 
Very beautiful she certainly was; but there was a 
startling change since Sir Julian Armstrong and 
Lady Camersfield had seen her last. Had she 
caught something of Olive’s aspect-—the tone of one 
whose life is in the world, but not any longer of 
it? Lady Camersfield saw at a glance what the 
desolate girl had suffered, and she gave her such 
a motherly welcome as cheered poor Gratia’s lonely 
heart at once, and filled her with the sweet and 
welcome sense of having found a home. In her 
zeal she would have set to work at once, and read 
French with Ethel the very next morning after 
her arrival. But Lady Camersfield interposed. 

‘“No, my dear. Ethel can have no book-lessons 
now; she is studying hills and streams, and the 
language that they teach. Besides, her friends are 
here—the friends I told you of last night; and I 
would not take her from their side for one five minutes 
in the day.” 

‘‘T did not quite understand last night,’ replied 
Gratia. ‘‘I am afraid I was very stupid; but I 
was tired, as people say, ‘to death;’ certainly to 
stupor. I should like to know Miss Erle’s exact 
position, that I may be the more useful; and you 
said you would trust me. Is she engaged to Sir 
Julian Armstrong ?”’ 

‘Not yet. He has not yet proposed; but he 
will not leave us tili the engagement is complete. 
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But I will tell you the whole story; for if you are 
to aid me, as I earnestly hope you will, you ought 
to know all about it, from the very first.” 

And, then and there, Lady Camersfield told 
Gratia Venour the singular story, already narrated 
in our former pages. 

Gratia wondered a while when the tale was 
finished ; her serious, dark gaze was fixed on some- 
thing far away. Lady Camersfield marvelled what 
her meditations were, and what she would say, 
when at last her thoughts came back to the subject 
of discourse. Her first words were :— 

‘Ts Miss Erle really attached to your nephew ?” 

‘‘T cannot say; but my own impression is, that 
she has not yet the remotest idea of his plans con- 
cerning her. She does not know that to him, and 
not to me, she really owes her present position. 
We were careful to conceal this fact: indeed, both 
the Dixons and myself were very strenuous on the 
point. She was to be my protégée, not Sir Julian’s ;s 
und he was not to give her any hint of his devotion 
till I permitted him to speak.” 

“Tt was perfectly right. You could not be quite 

certain that the impulse which first led him to 
think of marriage with Miss Erle was aught beside 
a passing fancy, that would fade away as her image 
was replaced by that of some other beauty in his 
own immediate station: then her name would have 
been injuriously associated with his; much misery 
might have ensued; and evil, and not good, would 
have accrued from the transaction. As itis, the most 
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scrupulous person must feel that you have consulted 
the interests of both parties. Sir Julian has had 
ample time to withdraw, had he been so minded; 
and Miss Erle, if she never became Lady Arm- 
strong, and never dreamed that she was once his 
destined bride, would still be profited in every way. 
She is a very lovely creature. I do not wonder at 
Sir Julian’s enthusiasm. I, for my part, am well 
pleased to devote myself to her.”’ 
. © You cannot fail to love her; she has as fair a 
mind as face and form. It is astonishing, too, how 
easily she accommodates herself to circumstances 
altogether new. Had she been less gentle, less 
refined, less pure and frank in tone, I should have 
trembled for my nephew’s happiness. As it is, no 
one, I think, will guess that he found his bride in 
any circle than one of elegance and grace. But © 
pray call her ‘ Ethel ;’ and she, if you will let her, 
may call you ‘Gratia.’ I do not wish you to con- 
stitute yourself her professed governess; you will 
be her friend; and having had infinitely superior 
educational advantages, you will kindly aid her in 
her endeavours to remedy paat deficiencies. She 
will converse with you freely when she knows you 
well, and you will be delighted with the simplicity 
and delicacy of her character; she will catch from 
you the tone of good society more readily than from 
one so much her elder. I have no fear. I am sure 
you will love each other dearly before the autumn 
leaves are falling: she will take you for a sister.” 
Gratia’s large dark eyes filled instantly. Not yet, 
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had she grown accustomed to the void that Olive’s 
death had made. Ethel might be sweet and good 
and fair; she might be Sir Julian’s idol, and the 
darling of Aunt Margaret’s heart; but she could 
never be to Gratia what Olive once had been,— 
what indeed she still remained; for there were 
times when she seemed to commune more with 
that beloved spirit than with any visible friends 
still living upon earth. 

‘*I was thoughtless, my dear,’’? Lady Camersfield 
hastened to say; ‘‘pray forgive me. I ought to 
have considered; so short a time has passed since 
your bereavement.” 

‘‘Only two months,” said Gratia; ‘‘two little 
months; but, oh! it seems so long since Olive and 
I were talking together on the last day of her life; 
' so long since I felt, for the first time, no answering 
kiss when my warm lips touched hers, that were ov 
cold ; so long since I saw her looking, oh! so beau- 
tiful, in that last, calm, holy sleep; all earth’s 
weariness in the folded hands—all heaven’s bright- 
ness on the quiet face. I am trying to be patient— 
trying to say, ‘My God, Zhy will be donc.’ But, 
oh! Lady Camersfield, it is hard—so hard; for, 
when I think I have learned to be resigned, and 
feel quite calm, and even happy, thinking of my 
darling safe at home, some little thought comes over 
me, some old association, some trivial memory of 
the past, and the yearning comes again, and I feel 
that my arms are empty—ay, my heart all empty 
too. Will it be so to the end ?” 
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‘¢ There are some who sorrow always, though not 
without hope,” said Lady Camersfield gently; 
‘there are some in whose bosom the void is never 
filled ; some wounds that are never perfectly healed 
till God sends His blessed angel Death to call the 
mourner home. But for all this, the world need not 
be empty. There are many yet to love and cherish, 
though the sacred place in one’s heart is closed for 
ever, as far as this earth goes; there is God’s work 
to do, His great Name to glorify; there is watting 
too, as well as serving ; and though the radiance of 
one’s human life be gone, there is still a sweet, calm 
shining after rain; and happiness—yes, trust me, 
Gratia, much real happiness—that grows and 
deepens year by year, as the heart is more en- 
tirely stayed on Him who sticketh closer than a 
brother. And then, as time goes on, the commu- — 
nion of saints is more fully understood, the life of 
the world to come grows brighter and clearer, the 
hope that is fixed within the veil more steadfast ; 
and we say, ‘A little while, only a little while, and 
all our treasure will be given back, and all our joy 
made perfect in Him through whom the eternal bliss 
is ours.” . 

Lady Camersfield was speaking to herself: she 
was telling herself how months and years were 
speeding on; how soon, in God’s good time, the 
aching sense of loss would pass away, and the 
severed ones of earth be reunited, never more to 
part. 

. And Gratia understood it all, and felt wonderfully 
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comforted. Here was one whose widowed heart did 
not break, though terrible had been the anguish of 
separation. Here was one whose sun of earthly 
life had set to rise no more on this horizon, yet who 
could smile serenely, and enter into all the woe and 
care, and all the gladness, of her fellow-creatures ; 
one who looked not ‘‘for the mournful dark,’ but 
rather waited 


“For the dawning slow,”— 


the dawning that would come when the new day 
should rise on Heaven’s eternal hills, and, in Jeru- 
salem the Golden, all tears be wiped away, all 
shadows lost in perfect, glorious, never-ending 
Light. Grutia felt that God had been very merci- 
ful to her; that she had indeed, after all her per- 
plexities, all her sorrows, found a home of holy, . 
calm content ; and her heart was full of prayer that 
she might do all her work both heartily and well ; 
and also full of praise to Him who, in His Fatherly 
goodness, had guided her faltering steps to this safe, 
peaceful refuge, among the quiet hills. But it was 
time to come back to other and present cares. Lady 
Camersfield made her understand more entirely the 
relationship she wished to see established between 
her and Ethel; she bade her take no thought about 
actual study for the present, and only rest herself, 
and try to feel at home, and gain new strength 
and vigour for the days to come. Finally, she 
said,— 

‘‘I think we go to Derwent Tower next week. 
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Sir Julia: insists upon having us there for a little 
while, during the Dixons’ stay ; and there, I know, 
he means to bring affairs to an issueswith my dear 
child Ethel. You will have rested from your late 
journey sufficiently, I trust, to take another.” 

Later in the day Sir Julian announced that he 
would leave Birksfell Cottage on the Monday morn- 
ing, and proceed at once to Derwent Tower, to see 
that all things were in readiness for the reception of 
his guests, who were to be with him by the dinner- 
hour on Wednesday. Walter Dixon was going with 
hi . 

On the Sunday evening, Mr. and Mrs. Dixon, 
with Ethel, were wandering together in the garden, 
talking of Sundays long since passed away, when first 
she learned to love the humble walls of Little Bethel. 
Lady Cam rsfield and Gratia sat reading in the draw- 
ing-room, Lady Camersfield sitting in her own special 
chair by the open window, Gracia in a windowed 
recess on the other side of the room, fairly hid by 
the flowing muslin curtains that draped it in from 
public view, and made of it a fairy little bower, all 
prettiness and coolness in the sunny summer days, 
and Ethel’s favourite retreat. There was no evening 
service in the church ; and also there was no Sunday 
post-delivery, and Sir Julian had strolled down into 
the village to see if any letters were awaiting him, 
as he wished to sct out early on the following morn- 
ing. 

Lady Camersfield and Gratia were still quietly 
reading, and the silence had been unbroken so long 
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that Lady Camersfield forgot the presence of another 
person. Suddenly the door flew open, and with im- 
patient step Sir Julian crossed the floor to where his 
aunt was sitting. 

‘Read that,’ he exclaimed, in a vexed, impa- 
tient tone, putting a delicately written perfumed 
note into her hand. 

‘‘T cannot, my dear; it is too dark; even this 
clear large type begins to try my eyes. What is it, 
Julian? ” 

‘Only my mother wants me at Barrington- 
Dene.”’ 

‘That is not so very surprising. A mother, 
though she have formed other ties, may be pardoned 
for wishing to embrace her eldest son once in twelve 
months.” | 

‘“‘Tt is not that; she tells me plainly I am to 
come and marry—no, engage myself—she knows 
I cannot marry for three years yet—to Lady Alice 
Morden, niece or cousin, or something, to Colonel 
Barrington.” 

‘Well, that need not vex you much. You are 
not obliged to propose to a young lady whom you 
have never scen because your mother bids you. Be- 
sides, Lady Gertrude has found you a half a dozen 
wives already. It is only one more act of necessary 
disobedience, —still I think you ought to see this 
Lady Alice.” 

‘‘T will not, Aunt Margaret; I am sick of these 
arrangements. Really, elderly women, now-a-days, 
yoake a perfect bargain of marriage; they have 
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always some younger sister, niece, or daughter on 
their hands, for whom they mean to catch a wealthy 
husband, I shall not forget last season’s experience 
in a hurry, I assure you; that hateful Lady Heath- 
land—that scheming Mrs. Venour.”’ 

Then there was a slight rustle, and something 
dark glided quickly across the shadowy room, and 
went out by the door which Julian had left ajar. 

‘Do you keep black ghosts in Ethel’s bower?” 
he said uneasily. He hada very distinct perception 
of the blunder he had made. 

‘‘No; but my friends keep themselves there 
sometimes. Gratia was reading there an hour ago, 
I recollect. Julian, I am very ey you said that ; 
she will understand you.” 

‘‘T am sorry, very sorry; but I am thankful I 
heard the rustle when I did, for I was going to 
add, ‘that scheming Mrs. Venour, almost asking 
me to marry Gratia, and trying all her powers 
to make me compromise myself by one unlucky 
word.’ ”’ 

‘‘ Julian, it is your fault to speak too freely, even 
in private. I fear you have sadly hurt poor Gratia’s 
feelings; and she was not to blame for Mrs. Venour’s 
censurable conduct.” 

‘‘Whatever can I do?” 

‘‘ Nothing. To allude to the subject would be a 
studied insult; and Gratia, with all her meekness, 
has a spirit. Only when you say invidious things 
again, be quite certain that no third person is within 
hearing.” 
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‘‘T certainly will; but why should I see this 
Lady Alice, when I am all but engaged to Ethel?” 

‘But you are not engaged. Ethel is yet in perfect 
ignorance of your intentions; you may retreat at 
any time ;—and oh, Julian, I am so anxious that you 
should thoroughly know your own mind before you 
pledge your word, from which you cannot honourably 
draw back. I should lke you to take every opportu- 
nity of testing your own feelings; I should like you 
to compare Ethel with other girls in your own rank of 
life. The comparison may seem unfair, I own; but 
oh, it would be better to make it now than after- 
wards, when her happiness will be concerned. I do 
so dread less that innocent child’s affections should 
be trifled with ; and I dread, too, the possibility of 
your awaking from your dream, and finding that the 
love you cherished for her was not the genuine 
thing.” 

‘* But I tell you that it 1s, Aunt Margaret. Surely 
at seven-and-twenty I may know my mind, and 
trust my own decisions. Ethel’s happiness is safe 
as far as I can make it; and mine is centred now in 
her. No; I have made up my mind; I will visit 
my mother in August; I will go to her an engaged 
man; and Lady Alice—who is ugly, I doubt not, 
since Lady Gertrude speaks not of her charms, and 
ill-tempered into the bargain, I dare say, but an 
heiress ‘with a good political connection ’—may 
marry whom she will, so that it be not Julian Arm- 
strong. I shall give it out at once that I am en- 
gaged; I will publish the fact in all directions; I 
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have a great mind to tell Edwards to put if in the 
Court Circular and the Morning Post, and all the 
county papers. I shall become unpopular in May 
Fair, but what then? I shall be teased no more, 
and left to court my little fairy-queen in peace.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
UNDER THE SYCAMORE. 


‘‘THE dew is off the grass, Ethel; will you come 
and walk with me? I want to show you my scheme 
for a botanical garden.” 

‘¢T wili go and ask Lady Camersfield if she wants 
me, Sir Julian.” 

‘‘T have just left Lady Camersficld, and I told 
~ herI was going to take you over the grounds; she 
begged you would wear your broad-brimmed hat, 
and not go too much in the sunshine.” _ 

‘Oh, very well; then I will come directly, 
Gratia, will you go with us?” 

‘“No, I cannot. I am going to drive Mrs. Dixon 
to that queer little town we saw in the distance 
yesterday; she wants to do what she calls some 
‘small shopping’ before she goes back to Birksfell.”’ 

‘Ah! please to buy me some crochet-cotton, if, 
indeed, such a thing is to be found. I must finish 
that anti-macassar for Mrs. Dixon to take back with 
her. How beautifully you are getting on with that 
sketch! Do look, Sir Julian.” 

Sir Julian camé forward, and duly admired the 
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house, may well claim, in some sort, part in the 
family renown. Soon we shall skirt the park; and 
presently, after crossing yonder bridge, we shall find 
ourselves at the lodge-gates. Hark! I thought I 
heard the bells.” 

And, certainly, the bells were ringing merrily 
enough. The villagers had somehow got the notion - 
that their baronet was thinking soon of bringing 
home his bride, and that even now she was coming 
with Lady Camersfield, ‘‘ Miss Margaret as was,” to 
make acquaintance with her future home, and see the 
people over whom she would in future rule. For the 
Armstrong tenants and retainers, be it said, were 
wonderfully loyal, believing to the letter in due 
subjection to ‘‘ the powers that be.” Perhaps they 
honoured their petty sovereign the more, that they 
knew very little of him, and nothing of his future 
bride; and that they hated, with a great and vehe- 
ment hatred, Edwards, the steward, in whose hands 
had been the executive power ever since Sir Julian’s 
father died. But the young baronet had the best 
heart in the world, and he would marry soon, and 
settle down at Derwent Tower; and every man 
would have his rights, and ancient hospitality would 
be restored, and the oppressor—the ‘‘ unjust steward,”’ 
as the children called him—and his minions all be 
chased away in shame and dire disgrace. So the flag 
went up, and streamed out on the breeze, above the 
crumbling battlements, by centuries of winters aged 
and worn; and the bells rang merrily in the ivied 
tower; and the old dame at the lodge set wide the 
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gates, and donned her gala cap, and got ready a 
ponderous nosegay to be given to the young lady who 
should sit by Lady Camersfield’s side. 

But, behold, an elderly lady, with white curls and 
antique bonnet, occupied that honoured place; and 
there were two young ladies in the carriage, both 
beautiful enough to be the queen of the bonnie 
Derwent lands, and which was which, Dame Dorothy 
could not determine. So, smitten with the silvery 
ringlets and the sweet blue eyes and the happy mien 
of the pastor’s gentle wife, she gave into her hands 
the huge bouquet intended for her master’s own 
betrothed, and went back to the porch with some 
vague notion that Sir Julian in his foreign travels 
had turned Turk, and was going to bring home two 
brides to divide the supremacy between them. 

All unwitting of this singular suspicion, the 
travellers passed on up the goodly avenue to where, 
upon the stately threshold, stood the master of the 
house, with glowing face, eager to welcome the 
anticipated guests. Right hearty were his welcomes 
to all; but he gave his arm to Ethel, and led her 
across the threshold into the magnificent hall, where 
lofty panelled ceiling, carved oak, scagliola columns, 
and pavement of rich tesselated marbles, made a 
splendid show indeed. At the further end was the 
broad state staircase, lighted by a beautiful painted 
window—‘“ a casement high and triple arched,” like 
that which on St. Agnes’ Eve ‘‘threw warm gules 
on Madeline’s fair breast;’’ for here also were 
diamonded panes of quaint device 
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“Innumerable of stains and splend d dyes, 
As are the tiger-moth’s deep damasked wings; 
And in the midst, ’mong thousand heraldries, 
And twilight saints, and dim emblazonings, 
A shielded scutcheon blushed with blood of queens and kings.” 


And on fair marble plinths were orange-trees, with 
bud and fruit and flower in rare profusion; stepha- 
notis trained in garlands; flaming valottas ; fuschias, 
crimson-belled ; and waxen hoyas ; and everywhere 
rich clusters of perfume from groups of grey, sweet 
heliotrope. Even Gratia, reared amid pomp and 
splendour, lingered to wonder and admire; and 
Mrs. Dixon could not help hurrying to the young 
man’s side and saying, ‘‘ Dear Sir Julian, you have 
surely brought us into Paradise!’ And Sir Julian 
bowed gracefully and answered, ‘‘I accept the com- 
pliment. I wished you to admire the nest to which 
I mean to bring my bonnie singing-bird some day. 
Though favoured at this moment, my Paradise yet 
lacks one chief constituency of delight—the constant 
presence of its chosen Eve.” 

And then turning to Ethel, he whispered, ‘* You 
like it, Ethel?” 

‘‘ Oh, Sir Julian, I never saw any place at once so 
grand and fair, stately and lovely both! It seems 
to me perfection.” | 

‘‘T am so glad that it pleases you, Ethel. You 
will be happy here ? ” 

‘Oh, yes ; how can it be otherwise ?” 

But she broke off from what she was about to say, 
touching the glimpses she had caught of shaven 
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lawns, and beds of richly-coloured flowers, and 
rarest shrubs, and noble forest-trees, and shining 
waters, to contemplate the room to which Sir Julian 
led her. It was the summer drawing-room: and 
here again the senses were regaled with beauty in all 
shapes, from costly Indian cabinets, rare exotics, 
and sweeping draperies of palest rose-brocade, and 
cloud-like muslins within, to the lovely scene with- 
out, set in the framework of the open, tall-arched 
windows—a scene of wooded park, and flowery lawn, 
and sweeping river, and silvery cascade, and dark 
pine forests crowned by low green hills, with bosky 
dells between, and rocky ravines, and lone glades, 
where slept the glassy tarn with all its own wild 
water-birds and queen-like floating lilies; and, past 
them all, the soaring fells, rising ever higher and 
higher, till the solemn mountains in all their lofty, 
lonely majesty stood up against the sky, and girdled 
in that beauteous dale with their wide steadfast arms 
and proud sublimity. 

And then Lady Camersfield led the way up-stairs ; 
and on the landing stood the housekeeper, proffering 
her services, and anxious to discover which might be 
her future lady. And good Mrs. Shepherd decided 
that there could not be the smallest doubt about it ; 
and, when several hours afterwards she and Mr. 
Shepherd, who held the post of butler, were drink- 
ing tea in the comfortable seclusion of their own 
parlour, she gave it as her opinion that Sir Julian 
had made a very wise selection. 

-“§8uch a queen she is, fit to be a princess! I 
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declare she looks as if she were born to wear a 
coronet, and there’s no knowing! The old Sir 
Julian might have been raised to the peerage if he 
had not managed to squander all his means, just 
like one wastes the water in the rainy weather. 
But our Sir Julian is of another sort; and she’s a 
lady as will do honour to his choice,—just the sort 
of mistress we should have, my dear.” 

‘“How do you know,’ quoth Mr. Shepherd, 
‘‘which of the two young ladies is going to be my 
lady ? Has my Lady Camersfield told you, or has 
Sir Julian himself been whispering in your ear?” 

‘Sir Julian has not said a word, nor my lady 
neither; nobody speaks of these things until they 
are announced ; and how the news came travelling 
down is more than I can tell, unless the baronet’s 
own man said something at the Derwent Arms, or 
perhaps told secrets to the maids, who couldn’t keep 
their tongues still for any money. But, laws, my 
dear, a woman can see; she has eyes, when a man, 
however clear his judgment may be in the matter of 
wines, is just stone blind. And it does not take two 
glances to tell which of these young ladies we are 
going to have here as my Lady Armstrong.” 

‘¢ Well, it’s the dark lady you are speaking of, I 
suppose ? ”’ 

‘‘ Of course ; she’s just like that picture of Lady 
Bertha Armstrong who lived in the days of that king 
as had his blessed head cut off; just the same proud 
way of holding herself upright—not stiff, you know; 
as natural as a daisy, but stately like—like the tall, 
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white lilies, you know, erect as queens, but just a 
little drooping. And she has the same coal-black 
hair, and wonderful dark eyes that always seem to 
be saying something to you, and the same patient, 
melancholy look that that poor lady had.”’ 

‘‘But why on earth should she look melancholy ? 
The Lady Bertha had good cause to fret and wring 
her pretty hands, if all the tales we hear be true; 
but this young lady, a-going to be married to one of 
the best-hearted, most open-handed, handsomest 
young baronets in all the county, and coming to a 
house like this, and seeing all the plate, and the 
pictures, and the family jewels, and hearing what a 
cellar I’ve been keeping up: what’s to make her 
otherwise than gay and merry as a lark at Easter? 
Why, when you and me were going to be married, 
you did not look melancholy; but just the other 
way: you'd got what you wanted,—a rare good 
husband,—and you showed you were contented. 
Melancholy indeed! I like that! and she engaged 
to our young master !” 

‘But, Mr. Shepherd, you surely don’t consider : 
you and me is one thing, and Sir Julian and this 
Miss Gratia—I heard my lady call her ‘ Gratia’ 
twice over—it’s a very heathenish name, I must 
say,—this Miss Gratia and Sir Julian is quite an- 
other. We are highly respectable, and have our 
pride, as it is our duty to have it; but we are not 
quality. Now I understand quality and their ways ; 
and one of their ways is not to show when they’re 
pleased with anything. They keep up a serious 
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sort of dignity, asif nothing particular was a-happen- 
ing. They count it vulgar to be too—too—what- 
ever 1s the word ?—too above-board in their feelings, 
is what I want to say.” 

‘¢T am sure Sir Julian is above-board enough, as 
if he were a plough-boy. He’s gone singing: about 
the house, and giving orders, as if he did not know 
what to do with himself for joy, ever since he came 
—bless his handsome face, and his open hand. He’s 
none melancholy.” 

‘To be sure not: it’s the ladies that is bound 
not to be—oh, dear! I wish I could remember that 
word. It’s not demoniacal, but it’s very like it. 
It’s them as musn’t show their pleasure. I dare 
say, though, this Miss Gratia is chuckling now over 
her good fortune, all alone by herself; or talking 
about it to the other young lady.” 

‘¢ Well, Mrs. Shepherd, this is between you and 
me, you know; but J say—mark my words—ZT say 
it’s the other pretty miss we'll have to doff our caps 
to. The one with lips like rose-buds, and hair like 
sunshine, and eyes like violets with the dew upon 
them. That’s the one for my money; and the one 
for Sir Julian’s, too, or I am much mistaken. But 
we shall see.” 

‘‘'We shall never see that, Mr. Shepherd. The 
other miss is pretty enough, I must confess; and a tall 
graceful creature, too; but, bless you, quite a child. 
She’s got a child’s dimples round her mouth, and 
a child’s roses on her cheeks ; and she looked up as 
innocent in Sir Julian’s face, when she was hanging 
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on his arm, as any baby! Sweetly pretty! Just 
for all the world like that goddess riding on the sea, 
that’s in the great picture at the far end of the 
eastern gallery; but quite too much ofa child for 
him. Besides, when he spoke to her, bless you! 
there was never a bit of a blush came up, only just 
her natural pink colour; while Miss Gratia turned 
crimson when he said some little thing I could not 
catch, and he smiled, and squeezed her hand.” 

‘‘ Well, that’s pretty strong. But why did he 
lead the wrong one in himself, and leave his lady 
to that fine young slip of a parson that is to be? I 
ask you, as an experienced married woman, if that’s 
the way of a man that is over head and ears in love?” 

‘‘Maybe it is, maybe it isn’t, Mr. Shepherd. 
There is no rule without exception. I should say 
Miss Gratia is a very delicate-minded lady; and 
didn’t care to parade as a bride-elect before tho 
servants. That colouring-up of hers told me how 
the land lay, if I didn’t know before.” 

And so Mr. and Mrs. Shepherd confidentially 
settled the question of Sir Julian’s marriage; and 
later in the evening the good housekeeper consider- 
ably astonished Gratia by the deferential air with 
which she waited on her. But Mrs. Shepherd was 
not destined to go to sleep with undisturbed convic- 
tions, for just as she had made up her mind to join 
her spouse in the seclusion of their own chamber, 
whither he had already retired, she was disturbed 
by the maid who waited on the two young ladies 
—Agnes Littledale by name—called Agnes by Lady 
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Camersfield, Gratia, and Ethel, but Miss Littledale 
in the servants’ hall. Miss Littledale required a 
little wine and water before she went to bed; she 
was delicate, she told the housekeeper, and needed a 
little stimulant to compose her nerves before she 
retired to rest, and the journey had tired her very 
much, and her ladies had told her not to wait, they 
did not need her services, as she was so much 
fatigued, and she had better have a little something 
warm and go to bed at once. The latter recommen- 
dation being substantially true; the former, a pure 
fiction, the invention of that imaginative damsel, 
Agnes Littledale ! 

But Mrs. Shepherd liked a nightcap quite as well 
as anybody else; only these hot summer nights ‘‘ one 
didn’t seem really to need it;”’ but the excuse being 
presented, ashe was very willing to sit down and join 
her visitor in ‘‘ something warm,’ and a dish of 
gossip also. ‘For now,” said the housekeeper to 
herself, ‘‘ I shall get at the truth of the matter; I 
shall know for certain that I am nght about Miss 
Gratia, and I shall learn who the young ladies really 
are; for really what connection there is betwixt 
them and Lady Camersfield, as was Miss Margaret 
Armstrong of Derwent Tower, I cannot at all make 
out.” 

‘¢ Sit down, Miss Littledale,” said Mrs. Shepherd 
politely; ‘‘I’m very glad you came in; my good 
man is gone to bed, so we can be snug and quiet. 
Port or sherry do you take? or just a little drop of 
spirits —it’s recommended to some, you know, and 
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they’re obliged to take it, although it isn’t pleasant 
to the taste.” 

‘¢Thank you, Mrs. Shepherd,” replied Miss Little- 
dale, reposing languidly in the sleeping butler’s 
vacated arm-chair; ‘‘I will take a little sherry— 
sherry suits my constitution; at least, the medical 
men all tell me so, and my interior sensations prove 
they speuk che truth. It’s all very well for robust 
people to drink only water; but it does not do for 
me, you know, as it wouldn’t do for you, ma’am, I 
am certain, so don’t you never try. Now, there’s 
one of my young ladies—the fair one, Miss Erle— 
she never touches a drop of anything but water. if it 
isn’t buttermilk ; she actually took the pledge when 
she was quite a little girl, and she keeps it yet.” 

‘Dear me, what a very strange thing! Who ¢s 
Miss Erle, now? I suppose she is some kin of my 
Lord Camersfield’s, as my lady is so fond of her?” 

‘‘T really don’t know who she is, ma’am. Ido 
not think she has any parents; but this old parson 
and his wife are something to her. Whether she’s 
coming into a grand fortune or not, I really cannot 
tell ; but my lady makes a great deal of her, and now 
she’s got this other young lady, Miss Venour, to be 
with her; they do say, at Birksfell Cottage, to be a 
sort of governess.” 

‘‘Miss Venour! that’s her they call ‘ Gratia,’ 
isn’t it?” 

‘¢The same; Gratia is her christened name, you 
see. Miss Erle told me it was all the same as 
‘ Grace’—the Latin for Grace, that is.” 
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‘‘Gratia is the Latin way of calling Grace? Dear 
me! J had a sister Grace, who would marry the 
Ingleford carrier, and he broke her heart. But why 
did they give the young lady a foreign name ?” 

‘‘That’s more than I can tell. Gratia’s a fine 
sounding name to my mind; there’s something noble 
in it.” 

‘*So there is, it’s grander far than common Grace; 
but what did you say about Miss Venour’s being 
governess to Miss Erle?” 

‘Ah! I don’t say it for certain, only I heard a 
word or two between my lady and Miss Erle, and I 
heard my lady say quite plain, ‘ You know, Ethel, 
you are not to think of her as your governess; she 
will be your friend, and help you with your 
studies.’ ”’ 

‘Why, I thought Miss Venour was to marry our 
master, here?” 

‘‘Not she, indeed! nothing of the kind. Two 
cucumbers could not be much cooler. If your 
master wus for choosing a bride from Birksfell, I 
should say it would be far more likely to be our own 
Miss Ethel. Now he and she go talking and walk- 
ing about by the hour, and she sings for him, and 
I’ve heard them reading poetry together, and he calls 
her ‘ Ethel,’ and altogether makes a fuss about her.”’ 

‘‘T never was so surprised: I was certain as it 
was Miss Gratia that was coming here to be our 
lady: she has such queenly ways. I was almost 
wishing her a merry wedding, when I went to know 
if she had all things to her mind.” 
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‘* How astonished she would have been! Not but 
what she may have a wedding in prospect—such a 
handsome young lady—though she does not set her- 
self off, she dresses so very plain—is sure to have a 
many beaux. But Sir Julian here is no more a lover 
of hers than he is mine. She’s very proud and 
distant with him, and when he asked her to sing 
something he had heard her sing in London a year 
ago, she said, quite haughty-like, she must be ex- 
cused, she had no spirits yet for singing. And he 
bowed, and said no more, but looked quite vexed.” 

‘‘They hxve quarrelled, that is all,” said Mrs. 
Shepherd triumphantly. ‘‘ That is just the way of 
lovers; but, you see, they knew each other of old 
time. Ah! I see it all now—don’t tell me—they 
are made for each other; and if Miss Gratia is not 
some day Sir Julian’s wife, lL own that I’m a 
fool.” 

‘You'll have to own it, then,” returned Miss 
Littledale complacently, with the air of one who 
knows her ground. ‘‘ Miss Gratia’s not for him, and 
you needn’t think it.” 

‘Well, it’s not polite to contradict; but I may 
keep my own thoughts. Your Miss Erle is a sweet 
little thing—though she’s tall, one calls her little; 
she’s so like a child, with that pink-and-white face 
of hers, as innocent as a baby’s. And I say, Sir 
Julian’s never going to make her my lady Armstrong, 
and you needn’t think that.” 

Miss Littledale’s persistency was beginning to 
uritate Mrs. Shepherd ; especially she was annoyed 
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at the lady’s-maid’s assumption of knowing all about 
it: but for all she said, she would not change her 
mind—something told her that Miss Venour was 
destined to be Sir Julian’s wife. But Miss Little- 
dale having taken up her candle, and wished the 
housekeeper ‘‘ good night,” stopped suddenly, and 
with an air of mystery, said,— 

‘*Can you keep a secret, Mrs. Shepherd? for if 
you can, I can tell you something.” 

‘*T should think I could keep a secret,”’ responded 
Mrs. Shepherd with dignity. ‘I’ve had many a 
one to keep—ay, and kept it, too—since first I 
came to Derwent Tower, when Miss Margaret was 
but a baby.” 

‘Well, then, I’ll tell you, because you are in the 
family, as well as myself. Sir Julian Armstrong is 
engaged to the Lady Alice Morden.” 

‘6 Who may she be?” 

‘‘The only daughter of the late Earl of Mitcham. 
I looked it out afterwards, in the Red Book on the 
library table.” 

‘¢ But how do you know it al] ?” 

‘*T was on the landing on Monday morning when 
Sir Julian came up early to my lady’s room, to say 
good-bye. I heard a good deal of talking, but only 
one thing plain, and that was, ‘ You ought to write 
to Lady Alice Morden, aunt; since she is to be my 
wife, she must be your niece, you know.’ ” 

‘‘ And what did my lady say ? ” 

‘¢T could not hear; she spoke so low.” 

‘Well, it may be as you say; but if I were you, 
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Miss Littledale, I wouldn’t tell many people that I 
heard things by listening ; it doesn’: sound half well, 
you know; and some might think it was your 
habit.”’ 

Miss Littledale tossed her head. 

‘‘ Qh, as for that, one cannot always shut one’s 
ears. But you seemed so keen to know who was 
going to be Sir Julian’s wife, I thought I’d tell 
you.” | 

“You've told me all you know, and that’s not 
much; but inthe end, you’ll see, it will be this Miss 
Gratia Venour that will be Sir Julian’s wife.” 


CHAPTER XV. 
LADY ALICE. 


Ir were necdless to describe the happy days that 
followed. The weather was superb, very warm, but 
neither sultry nor oppressive ; the air was clear and 
ambient, so that the mountains stood out in their 
grandest array, aud the lakes lay like molten crystal 
in their green seclusion, save at the sun-set hour, 
when burnished gold, and liquid gems of sapphire 
and of ruby-red, seemed floating in the emerald- 
gilded recesses of the everlasting hills. 

The days, too, were at the longest; and who shall 
chronicle how, morning after morning, the family at 
Birksfell Cottage set forth in boat or carriage for 
some fair expedition among the lakes and fells of that 
sweet northern land? Suffice it to say, that many 
charming spots were well explored, though, as Lady 
Camersfield assured her guests, they had not seen 
the half of that which yet was to be seen in that 
beautiful country, on which Nature seems to have 
expended all her cunning, making its loneliest 
recesses as fair and grand as those which tourists 
know by heart, and praise for evermore. Another 
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very masterly sketch of the old tower which Miss 
Venour was completing. 

‘‘ Tt is perfect,’”’ said Sir Julian, with all his cha- 
racteristic heartiness. ‘‘ Miss Venour, I think [ 
must beg it as a memorial of your visit; you really 
must give it to me.” 

‘¢ By no means, Sir Julian. This is promised to 
Mr. Dixon; you must excuse me if I refuse your 
request.” 

‘¢ But you can make me another drawing ?”’ 

‘‘T think not. I should never have patience to 
go over the same ground twice.” 

She bent her head over her palette, and went on 
mixing her colours with the utmost composure ; her 
proud gaze slightly turned away. Her manner was 
singularly cold—ungracious even—Ethel thought. 

‘Come, Ethel,” said Sir Julian, impatiently, 
“let us set off on our journey.” 

She took his proffered arm, and the pair passed 
through the noble hall, across the stately portico, 
and the wide-spreading lawn that lay around the 
house, to an avenue of spiry firs, leading to the 
little lake, whose placid waters they could see already 
shining in the sun. It was a beautiful morning, 
clear. and bright, and exquisitely cool for midsum- 
mer; and as they kept in the shade of the trees, 
there was little danger of Ethel getting tanned, 
even though she should throw off the flapping, 
broad-brimmed covering for which Lady Camersfield 
had expressly stipulated. They walked on, almost 
in silence, till they emerged upon the water’s edge, 
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and then Sir Julian pointed to a rustic seat, set 
underneath a lordly sycamore, whose countless 
branches had woven an impervious shelter from the 
heat. They had to skirt the mimic lake, which 
was indeed only a sudden widening of the lovely 
stream that flowed down from its rocky cradle in 
the hills, through all the Derwent lands, till at 
length, nine miles away, it joined a larger river, and 
found its way, through wood and mead and city, 
to the sea. But now the tiny mppling wavelets, 
glistening in the morning beam and giving back the 
stainless azure of the sky, played in and out among 
the yellow iris-flowers, and lifted up the water-lily 
leaves, and trembled round the queenly chalices, so 
silvery white, so pure, so fragrant with their paly- 
golden hearts. And a soft, refreshing breeze came 
from the bosom of the mere, and softly bowed the 
topmost clusters of the rosy willow-herb, just 
breaking into bloom; and all the green wood 
quivered in the shade, and fairy dragon-flies came 
skimming round the rushy marge, and turquoise- 
coloured butterflies and ruby moths were fluttering 
idly in the pleasant air. It was indeed a day 


“So calm, so cool, so bright, — 
Bridal of earth and sky.” 


Still silently they skirted the lake, and crossed 
the little mossy bridge that with one low broad arch 
traversed the outlet, till they reached the seat be- 
neath the sycamore. There were cushions on the 
Tustic chair, and velvet footstools on the sward 
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Clearly Sir Julian had made up his mind to spend 
his morning there; and a fairer spot.he could not 
well have chosen. A faint light played among the 
clear-veined foliage of the tree, and here and there 
a flickering golden beam, like a tricksy sprite, slid 
down to where the turf was green with tender moss 
and emerald wood sorrel leaves; it danced about as 
if in sheer exuberance of joyous life, and then it sped 
away and left the little trefoils and bright cupped 
mosses to their own dim, cool, and shadowy haunts, 
where glaring rays of noontide sunshine never came. 
All round the lake spread the low green woodland, 
save at the upper end, where another bridge crossed 
the inlet of the tarn, and where, winding away 
through pleasant sloping meadow-lands, the bright 
stream found its way from its quiet home, high 
up the lonely Fell; and there, in the rich meadow 
lands, the woods receded, leaving clear the view of 
all the nearer hills and of the great mountain-peaks 
beyond. On the other side of the lake rose gently 
swelling grounds of lawn, and thickets of all rare 
and fragrant shrubs, bright evergreens, dark-foliaged 
purple beeches, kingly cedars sweeping low their 
mighty branches, graceful larches shaking out their 
gummy, tasselled cones, and drooping birches, 
slender-stemmed and silver-barked, fluttering in 
the balmy breeze their quivering, leafy tresses ; 
and beyond all stood up against the radiant sky 
the stately pile that called the young man 
66 Master. 9? 

He placed Ethel on the alan chair, arranged 
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her cushions, spread a travelling rug to keep her 
delicate morning-robe from being stained by grass, 
or moss, or lichen, and then seated himself by her 
side, and asked her if she liked the view. 

‘‘ Indeed,’”’ she answered, ‘‘to say merely that I 
like it seems not worth saying; but I‘cannot find 
words to tell you how beautiiul I think it. How 
well the house looks here! I wish I could draw 
like Gratia, but I never shall.” 

‘Probably not. Miss Venour has a decided art- 
vocation; her pencil is inspired by genius. She 
does not merely copy—she creates; she is an artist, 
though she does not know it. If I were she, I 
would study under some great master; I would go 
to Rome. I am not sure that I could live in the 
Via Margutti, but I would have my studio there, 
and I would paint—paint—paint, from ‘morn to 
dewy eve.’ She should see the Vatican—those 
wondrous friezes, those grand sarcophagi ; sbe should 
svand before the Beatrice Cenci, in the Barberini 
‘Palace; above all, she should learn to know and 
reverence the ‘Transfiguration’ of Raffaelle—the 
gloriows work still standing on the easel, as the 
mighty master left it three long centuries ago. Ah! 
she should live on the Pincian-Hill, with the Eternal 
City at her feet; she should watch the golden mists 
of morning floating among the snow-streaked Ap- 
penines; she should muse on amber sunsets flushing: 
all the purple Sabine range, and the desolate Cam- 
pagna. Such a life would kindle Gratia Venour’s 
spark of genius to a steady, shining flame.” 
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Ethel listened as if spell-bound, her lips were just 
apart, the roses of her cheeks were deepening with 
delight, her lovely violet eyes were full of eagerness 
and pleasure. 

‘‘Oh, tell me more!” she cried, when Julian 
ceased. ‘‘ What must it be to see all this? that 
wild, mysterious Campagna, those wondrous treasures 
of the Vatican, the burying-ground, where Keats is 
sleeping among the purple violets, and the distant 
Tivoli, and Tusculum, and all the leafy shades of 
Valombrosa !”’ 

‘<'You shall see it, Ethel, some day, if God spare 
our lives just three years longer.” 

‘‘ Shall I indeed ? have you and Lady Camersfield 
settled it? Ah! how good you are! In three years’ 
time you say? I shall read all the books that tell 
about Rome, and get Gratia to talk to me about the 
great Italian painters; and I shall learn Italian, too, 
—Gratia knows Italian perfectly; she reads with 
ease that dreadful Dante, that Lady Camersfield can 
hardly manage. Ah! I shall look forward indeed 
to going to Rome, and meanwhile study hard, that 
I may not be all unworthy of so perfect an indulgence. 
You have been to Rome before ?”’ 

‘“‘Qh, yes. I know it well, and all the country 
round. JI know Albano, and the tower of Corioli; 
the hills about Gensano; Hadrian’s villa, with its 
avenues of heavy cypress, and all its wilderness of 
ruin, overgrown with trailing periwinkle, plumy 
ferns, above all, the delicate maiden-hair, and 
feathery grass, and underwood, all fragrant with the 
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hidden violets; and the dark grouys of juniper and 
ilex, sombre clumps of olive, lonely pines, and 
everywhere green burnished ivy, and bright flowering 
weeds in wild luxuriance. As Byron says :— 


‘Cypress and ivy, weed and wall-flowers grown, 
Matted and massed together, hillocks heaped 
On what were chambers, arch crushed, columns strown 
In fragments,’ ” 


‘‘T know nothing of Byron. One day I took 
down ‘Childe Harold’ from the shelves in the library 
at Grovesnor-square, but Lady Camersfield said I had 
better leave it for awhile.” 

‘“‘Quite nght: we will read ‘Childe Harold,’ 
Ethel, as we review its scenes. We must take the 
Jura, and Switzerland, you know, as well as Rome, 
and we must see Venice and the Tyrol too, and 
Germany, and come back home by way of Belgium.” 

‘It is too much happiness to think about; but I 
have just thought whether dear Lady Camersfield 
could bear it all. It is precisely the route she and 
her husband took when they visited Italy so many 
years ago, on their wedding tour, I think.”’ 

‘Yes, on their wedding tour. Lord Camersfield 
was always delicate; they stayed two years abroad ; 
their eldest child was born at Rome, and died there 
too, and was buried, but a few weeks old, in that 
beautiful pensive cemetery, under the shadow of 
Caius Cestius’ ancient sepulchre. But, Ethel ””— 
Sir Julian hesitated a little, and his fingers played 
nervously with the fluttering ribbons of her dress— 
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‘‘when I was planning this pleasant pilgrimage, I 
never dreamt of taking dear aunt Margaret with us; 
she would not wish it, and I should not either.” 

‘Who then? Gratia is hardly old enough to be 
my chaperone abroad.”’ 

Ethel had learnt so much of the ‘ proprieties” 
during her year of civilised existence that she knew 
quite well it would not do for Gratia and herself to 
go abroad with Sir Julian alone. She wondered, 
then, whom he wished for their companion, or perhaps 
companions. Servants would of course accompany 
them, and Gratia must on no account be left behind; 
but then ‘‘ society,” and, indeed, the girl’s own sense 
of delicacy, told her, that some elderly gentlewoman 
must be of the party. Would he persuade the Dixons 
to go with them ? or perhaps that high and mighty 
dame, his mother, Lady Gertrude Barrington. In- 
tuitively, Ethel felt that Lady Gertrude would look 
upon her with suspicion, and despise her, frown her 
down, perhaps, for a little upstart, playing for the 
nonce at being a young lady. She did not relish 
such a prospect by any means, and she asked again 
—this time rather apprehensively—‘‘ Who then ?” 

“No one, Ethel. I meant that you and I should 
go together, that you and I alone should wander 
through those halls of art, and over the Seven Hills, 
and stand beneath the vast dome of St. Peter’s 
Church, and gaze on column, tomb, old statue, and 
mosaic—you and I only, Ethel; no stranger, and no 
friend at hand to intermeddle with our joy.” 

‘‘That could not be,” said Ethel very gravely, 
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and with an air of dignity th it Sir Julian had never 
seen in her before. ) 

‘‘Not now, I grant,’’ he renlied, taking her hand, 
which she yielded haif unwillingly; but one day— 
in three years’ time—when you are not Ethel Erle, 
but Ethel Armstrong! Will you bear that name, 
dear Ethel? Will you be my wife?” 

She started up, blushing crimson, covering her hot 
face with her glowing hands. Presently she said, 
‘You do not mean it—you are jesting, but it is not 
right to jest on such a subject.’” 

‘‘ Jesting, Ethel! you do me great injustice ; never 
was I more serious in my life. Answer my ques- 
tion, I entreat you; my happiness is hanging on 
your words.” 

More bewildered still, she did not speak. Could 
it be that he, the lord of these broad lands, of those 
proud ancient towers, the scion of a long-descended 
race, had placed his happiness, or any porticn of it, 
in her keeping? Could it be that he of all men, 
the spoiled child of prosperity, the darling of the 
brilliant London world, the cynosure of many spark- 
ling eyes that vied in lustre with the diamonds their 
owners wore, the admired of many a gay Parisian 
circle, the favoured guest at many a courtly festival, 
he, desire to wed her, the portionless, the lowly born, 
the slightly-educated Ethel Erle? He made her sit 
down again by his side, and as his arm encircled her 
waist, a trembling came upon her; not love’s first 
sweet delicious tremor, that longs yet fears to know 
the fulness of the strange new life, just dawning in 
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the breast; not the maiden’s modest shrinking from 
the first clasp of her lover, but a trembling and a 
faintness, that chased the rosy flush away from 
cheek and brow and neck, and paled the ruby lips, 
and left her cold and colourless, and froze the words 
she wished to utter. At length she said in a low 
aud broken voice, ‘‘ Oh, Sir Julian! what will Lady 
Camersfield say ?” 

‘‘ That will depend upon what you say to me, my 
dearest one. Lady Camersfield is sitting now at 
home, hoping to welcome her niece when we return.” — 

‘Does she know then—did you tell her?” asked 
Ethel, startled, and incoherent. 

‘‘ Listen, Ethel! it is time you knew the truth. 
There was nothing to tell my aunt; she knew my 
feelings towards you as far back as last October.” 

‘‘T cannot understand,” said Ethel, looking—as 
she felt—distressed ; ‘‘you are talking riddles to 
me. Did you care,—did you think of such a thing 
that evening when I saw you first at Mr. Dixon’s?” 

‘‘ Before then, Ethel; I cared for you before that 
night, and Lady Camersfield knew it.” 

‘* But how—what—where ? Indeed, I wish you 
to be plain. How could you care about me before 
you even saw me?” 

‘‘My little birdie, I did nothing of the kind— 
don’t tremble so—don’t look so agitated. I had seen 
you more than a week before I met you at that ever 
blessed Ivy Cottage, and seeing you, I loved you, as 
I never loved any other girl, and vowed that you 
should he my wife, if only I could win you.” 
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“When was it? Tell me.” 

‘“Do you remember a tract meeting, or a missionary 
meeting, or some kind of meeting, that was held at 
Little Bethel on the Thursday evening of the previous 
week ?”? 

‘‘-Yes, I remember it very well, for it was the last 
meeting of any account that I attended before I came 
away from Blackingham. Did you see me there ?”’ 

‘* Yes, Ethel, there, in one of those hard, miserable 
deal cattle-pens called pews, I saw you sitting, and 
I heard you sing. Let me tell you briefly how it 
was; my aunt will give you all the trifling details, 
if you wish to know them. I had just come back 
from Norway, and was very tired of foreign countries. 
You have been told the peculiar conditions of my 
uncle’s will, and therefore understand my strange 
position, which keeps me ever on the move. I met, 
during my fishing tour in Norway, with.a certain 
Mr. Wasbrough. That was the first link in the chain 
that brought me to your feet. He was great on 
questions of political economy, and he talked to me 
about the ‘people’s’ wrongs and rights and capa- 
bilities, till I grew interested, and made up my mind 
to see a little more of my country than I had hitherto 
seen, and to judge for myself of the soundness or the 
fallacy of his opinions. I thought, by way of begin- 
ning, I would visit the manufacturing town of 
Blackingham and all its smoky environs. I had 
frequently passed through the town, but stayed in 
it not longer than an hour or two. I was sitting in 
the hotel on the evening of my arrival, and feeling 
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du!l, I resolved to take a stroll and see how Blacking- 
ham would look by gaslight. I got into the lower 
part of the town, lost my way, became most wofully 
fatigued, and came upon the little church or chapel 
just as I began to think I must rest upon a door- 
step. I meant to stay till I was rested, by no means 
till the service was concluded; but, in spite of my- 
self, I listened with great interest and stayed on to 
the end. Some one going away early showed you to 
me, sitting just two pews before me. Ethel, I went 
to Mr. Dixon after the meeting was over, but he 
would not help me; he knew nothing of me, and 
naturally refused the introduction I desired. I see 
now that he was perfectly right; he could not have 
done otherwise; my conduct must have seemed 
absurd, to say the least of it. At my wits’ end, I 
sent for Lady Camersfield, and told her of my strait. 
I believe she simply thought me crazy. I persuaded 
her, however, to visit Ivy Cottage and arrange for 
an interview with you. She did as I requested, fell 
in love with Mr. Dixon and his wife, and became as 
earnest in the quest as I could wish. It was arranged 
between us all that my aunt should adopt you, for a 
time at least; that if I felt, as the weeks and months 
rolled on, that I had mistaken an impulse, a wild 
fancy for a deep and settled love, that I should never 
speak of the hopes I had cherished concerning you, 
and that Lady Camersfield should keep you with 
her, as her own adopted daughter; and supposing 
further still that upon closer intimacy she found she 
could not wish you to be always with her, she would 
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provide for the completion of your education ; so that 
in any case you might not suffer, but be better for 
the change. But very soon, Ethel, Lady Camersfield 
told me that she could never part with you, except 
it were for your own happiness; and I—I soon saw 
that I had not mistaken either you or my own feelings. 
Now, Ethel dearest, you know all—know that I 
have loved you ever since the hour I first beheld your 
face ; you know also that without you all my wealth, 
all my ancestral’ possessions will be nothing to me. 
I want to lead you back to the house my promised 
bride ; I want to say to you, as we look around us 
here, ‘ All of this is mine and thine.’ Ethel, speak! 
Can you love me, can you take me for your hus- 
band ?” : 

Ethel was calmer now; she understood it all—tLe 
sudden mystery of the marvellous change that had 
‘come o’er the spirit of her dream.” There she 
sat, her sweet eyes resting on the ground, the colour 
once more mantling on her cheek, her hand resting 
quietly in her lover’s, and her lips refusing to speak 
the words she would have uttered. 

‘* Ethel,” said the young man, imploringly, 
‘‘ Ethel, speak—tell me what is to be my fate!” 

‘<I wish I knew what I ought to say,” said Ethel, 
mournfully ; ‘‘ what would make your happiness.”’ 

‘Nay ; that you know already. Just one little 
word, one tiny affirmation, and I am content. Why 
should you hesitate ? ”’ 

‘* Because—because . 

‘“ It is not because you cannot love me?” 
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‘¢T cannot tell.” 

‘You cannot tell! Have mercy, Ethel, and do 
not keep me longer in suspense. Do you lore me?’ 

“« No /” was Ethel’s steady answer ; and her clear, 
limpid eyes met his, so full of truth, so pure, so 
gravely beautiful, that never had he longed so 
ardently to make her his. 

‘¢You do not—not a little? Oh, Ethel!” he 
faltered. 

‘Not in that way, Sir Julian. Ido love you as a 
good, kind friend ; I would do anything to help to 
make you happy. I should grieve if any real sorrow 
came upon you, but——-”’ Her intuitive delicacy, 
her keen, womanly perception told her that any 
word of gratitude would be most galling to his 
feelings. 

‘‘But what? If you really feel so, I am well 
content. You do love me, though you have not 
found it out.” 

‘Do I?” asked Ethel of herself. ‘‘ Well, cer- 
tainly, there is no one like him. I should be very, 
very sorry if I thought that I should make him 
miserable ; but this feeling—is it the real thing ? or 
am I too romantic? I thought, I fancied, that one 
felt differently when ”” But here her reverie 
came to an end; she was interrupted by Sir Julian 
demanding, ‘‘ One thing, Ethel dear. Is there any 
other person in the world whom you would rather 
marry ? If there be, I will not pain you by another 
word ; but that other person I will help, if help he 
need. If there be any obstacles that influence or 
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money can remove, count upon me as your brother. 
I lovesyou, Ethel, far more dearly than I love myself; 
I would secure your happiness at any cost.”’ 

Deeply touched, she looked at him again, and this 
time tears were in her eyes. ‘‘ No,’’ she said, ‘‘ there 
is no one in the world whom I prefer. I do not 
think I love you as I ought to love my—my future 
husband; but there is no one else indeed—how should 
there be ?”’ 

‘‘Then, Ethel dearest, all is right! you love me 
best, though not so well as soon you will, I trust? 
You make me very happy, darling. Ah, how pleased 
Aunt Margaret will be, my own sweet bride !—now 
this fair scene, this pleasant home of mine is a Para- 
dise indeed! I have won my Eve.” 

‘‘ He takes it for granted,’”’ thought Ethel, half in 
terror and yet half pleased. ‘If 1 can make him 
happy, why should I not? Oh dear, I wish I under- 
stood myself.” 

‘‘ Then I have your promise, darling, you will give 
yourself to me?” persisted Julian. 

‘“If—if indeed you will have it so—if you are 
quite sure it is night.” 

‘Right! Of course it is quite right, my aunt 
will tell you that; and I—I am very, very happy, 
Ethel ; your love was all I craved to make my life 
complete. The only trouble is we must wait for 
three whole years.” 

That was no trouble to Ethel, but an infinite 
relief. Had he pleaded for a speedy marriage, she 
would have retreated and refused assent at any cost. 
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Her hope was that in those intervening years she 
might make herself more worthy of Sir Julian, and 
also that she might learn to love him more completely. 
And as she told herself again and yet again, ‘‘ It will 
be my duty to love him now; it would have been 
presumption, shameful want of modesty before, but 
now I may love him—dearly, if I can.” 

And so Sir Julian won his fair betrothed, and I 
am not going to indulge, or perhaps weary you with 
the recital of all that he said for the next hour, 
sitting there in the pleasant shade by his lady’s side. 
Those of you who have loved and been loved can 
Imagine it quite easily, and those who have not, 
would not care, perhaps, to hear about it. 

But the clock struck one, and brought Sir Julian 
to his senses. Ethel would be faint if he kept her 
there much longer without refreshment, and after all 
the agitation she had sustained she must certainly 
need rest. There was one thing more to do, however, 
before he could propose returning to the house. He 
drew forth a diamond ring and fitted it on Ethel’s 
wedding finger ; it was just the proper size. 

‘‘There!”’ he cried triumphantly, kissing the 
little white hand he still kept prisoner—they were 
white enough now, those little, well-shaped hands 
he had admired within the walls of Bethel. ‘‘ There! 
now you are my very own betrothed, and this ring 
is the pledge of our engagement, the sign that you 
will give me leave some happy day to place on the 
same finger a far dearer, far more precious circlet of 
plain gold. My Ethel now.” 
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And so they walked homeward through the cool 
green shady paths, and through the beauteous 
gardens, and over wide, smooth, velvet lawns, where 
bright flowers glowed in bed and vase, and up the 
steps of the great portico into the ancient hall of 
Derwent Tower. And all of this, as Sir Julian had 
told her, was his, and to be hers! Was it not a 
dream ? 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
DRESSING FOR DINNER. 


‘‘My child!” said Lady Camersfield, when Ethel 
came and sat down at her feet, and hid her face in 
the lap of her kind friend, ‘‘ Look up, my pet, and 
tell me how itis? Is this my new niece, Ethel?” 

‘You really wish it, then?’’ whispered Ethel, 
lifting her glowing countenance, and looking 
earnestly at Lady Camersfield. | 

‘*Of course I do, ma petite, or you would not have 
been living with me as my daughter all these 
months. Julian is very dear to me, and I long to 
see him happily married; he has chosen you—a 
choice which I at first distrusted, which now I 
thoroughly approve. You will make him happy, 
you will be the best of wives, my Etheldreda.” 

‘© Qh, do you really think so, Lady Camersfield ? 
I have such miserable doubts. I will tell you all 
the truth. I liked Sir Julian—liked him very much, 
but I never dreamed he would want to marry me— 
me/ poor Ethel Erle, a nobody, a simple child, an 
ignorant young girl—when I am sure he might have 
married any one he liked ; some one highly born and 
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wealthy like himself—some beauty of the season— 
some proud earl’s daughter—ay, Lady Clara Vere 
de Vere herself, if only he could find her. And he 
cares for me!” 

‘‘Yes; for you, darling; there is no mistake about 
the matter. Lady Clara Vere de Vere would have 
no chance while you smiled on him, He might, as 
you say, have married many a fair, accomplished girl 
with pedigree and title and noble relatives, but you 
are his true love—you only.’ 

‘¢ But, Lady Camersfield, I have not said all. I like 
Sir Julian, but I cannot feel towards him as I know 
I ought to feel. I do not know how to explain 
myself exactly ; but it seems to me there are several 
kinds of love, but only one that justifies a woman in 
giving herself away; and that one I know I do not 
feel—that is, at present ; it may come, may it not, 
my best and dearest friend ?” 

‘“‘T think it will, my child; you are startled now 
—you are taken by surprise. Do not distress your- 
self, you cannot be insensible to the deep and ardent 
love that Julian bears you—that will be apparent 
now in every word and action. I know what Julian 
is; he will soon have all your heart, and you will 
wonder how it was that in betrothing yourself to 
him you were not overwhelmed with happiness. 
And now, my love, you must rest—now the blushes 
are all gone I see that you are pale, and look 
exhausted. Go to your room and lie down till 
luncheon time, and if you are too much tired remain 
there till dinner is ready. I will send Agnes to you 
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directly with some egg-and-milk, and biscuits, or a 
sandwich if you would prefer it. On second thoughts, 
I think you had better stay up-stairs and rest till it 
is time to dress, and meanwhile I will tell the 
Dixons—and Gratia, too, will be quite pleased to 
learn that all is settled. Ah, if Gratia does not 
marry, I shall keep her with me when Julian carries 
you away.” 

Ethel burst into tears and sobbed violently. She 
was a little hysterical, no doubt, and not till that 
moment had she realised the fact that in becoming 
Julian’s wife she to a great extent must separate 
herself from Lady Camersfield. Aunt and niece, 
they might be meeting very often, spending long 
periods of time together; but once a married woman, 
all must be so changed—another must claim her 
first regards; they never could be then as now they 
were, all in all to each other; for Ethel knew, and 
very sweet the knowledge was, that it was mother- 
love her dear friend gave her in such full and 
precious measure, | 

‘‘What, weeping on your betrothal day?” said 
Lady Camersfield, gently. ‘‘ You are over-wrought, 
my child; what is it grieves you so?” 

‘¢That I must part with you; that I must leave 
you to another person’s love. Oh, I had quite 
made up my mind never to be married; it was all I 
wished that I might stay with you always—always, 
till one of us should die. I meant to be your 
devoted daughter, counting you the dearest thing — 
on earth—the next love’to the love of God.” 
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‘‘ You silly child!’ said Lady Camersfield, the 
tears in her own eyes notwithstanding. ‘‘ My love, 
we mothers rear our daughters but for this; we 
train them up in loveliness and virtue; our pride 
is stirred, our joy is full to see the bud unfold to 
such sweet bloom, and then comes one—a stranger, 
it may be, till that eventful day—who sees our rare 
bright flower, and covets it, and bears it far away. 
And we cannot really grieve, dear Ethel—it is the 
natural course of things; in turn we all feel the 
same mysterious blessed influence of love, and are 
content to leave father and mother, friends and 
kindred, even native land, for one beloved object. 
It is right it should be so; it is God’s own 
ordinance, for marriage is His own blessed, holy 
institution. Now go, dear, and lie down; Julian 
must not think that you regret your promise.” 

And Ethel, with many tender words and kisses, 
went away, and sought the rest she needed. 

A suite of rooms in the best part of the house 
had been appropriated to her and Gratia; there was 
a large boudoir, opening on a wide stone balcony, 
where choicest flowers were in full bloom, and 
breathed their fragrance on the warm, soft air; on 
either side was a luxurious bedroom, and beyond 
Ethel’s a splendid bath-room. Everything was 
perfectly appointed; even Gratia felt that she had 
fallen in the lap of luxury, and Ethel every now 
and then would tell herself it must be all a dream, 
too beautiful to last, too fair, too finished for reality. 

Somehow, she realised it now; another change 
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had come across ‘the spirit of her dream.” She 
was not the same Ethel Erle who had awoke that 
morning in that same quiet, pleasant room. One 
Ethel Erle she always seemed to have left behind 
her in those dull haunts at Blackingham; another 
Ethel, too, seemed gone away to Birksfell and to 
Grosvenor Square; the Ethel left at Derwent Tower 
was simply Sir Julian’s promised bride. How 
strange, how passing strange it was! 

Presently Agnes tapped at the door—not exactly 
with the biscuits and egg beaten up with milk— 
but with the daintiest little luncheon imaginable, 
and ‘‘Sir Julian’s compliments, and my lady’s love, 
and they hoped Miss Erle would order anything she 
fancied; Miss Erle must be quite sure to be quite 
well at dinner time.” | 

Ethel trifled with the delicate contents of two 
superb silver waiters, and really managed to make 
something of a meal; then she lay down in her 
own room and slept a good, sound, refreshing sleep, 
only she dreamt the same dream as that which had 
visited her on the afternoon of the day of the 
Dixons’ arrival at the cottage. And again it was 
night — night, wild and dark and weird, and a 
howling wind swept shiveringly across the inter- 
minable waste; and again she reached the brink of 
the precipice, and saw the awful depths below, and 
the sullen phosphorescent pool, and knew that she 
was slipping on the treacherous. crumbling rocks; 
and again a strong arm saved her, and a bright face 
shone upon her, and the shadows fled away, and 
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left her calmly resting in the warm and pleasant 
sunlight. And again she saw, far down below the 
hollow where she lay, the Eden-like parterre, with 
all its feathery ferns, and bright-hued shrubs, and 
glowing flowers, and founts, and shining lakes, and 
Julian and Gratia walking there as lord and lady of 
those blissful realms. 

‘When she awoke, the shadows of the trees were 
slanting, all long-drawn, across the park; the lawn, 
that lay in sunshine when she saw it last, was now 
in cool green shade, and the purple mountain slopes 
were glowing through a golden haze that told of 
evening hours at hand. She started up and looked 
at her watch. It was past five o’clock, and time 
to dress for dinner. While she was throwing off 
her morning-robe, and deciding not to ring for 
Agnes, Gratia, ready to go down, came in to ask if 
she were better. 

‘Much better, thank you,” replied Ethel; ‘‘ only 
just, perhaps, a little languid. What shall I wear, 
Gratia? Iam not going to trouble Agnes.” 

‘‘ White, of course, and a blush rose in your hair; 
there are half-a-dozen on the balcony. Let me help 
you, dear.”’ 

‘¢Gratia, I wish you were my sister.” 

“Try to feel that I am; I cannot give you 
Olive’s place, but I would love you very much, if 
you would let me; if you would count me as a 
sister, a most faithful friend.”’ 

‘‘How much love I have!’’ said Ethel, almost 
mournfully. ‘‘If I could only feel that I deserved 
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one half I should not mind. As it is, I feel quite 
overwhelmed under the sense of my own complete 
unworthiness. What a father and mother I have 
found in Mr. and Mrs. Dixon, then Lady Camers- 
field to love me, then Sir Julian, and now you, 
Gratia! Has Lady Camersfield told you about— 
about this morning ?”’ 

‘Yes. I suppose I ought to have entered the 
room with congratulations on my lips; but do you 
know those formal commonplaces of felicitation and 
condolence, and wishing happy returns of certain 
days, &c., &c., are by no means to my taste, they 
mean s0 very little, and sometimes, too, are highly 
inconsistent.” 

‘That is just what I think. Oh, Gratia, don’t 
be ceremonious with me, I beg you. It is only a 
fortnight since I first knew you, but I feel that I can 
trust you altogether; you are a girl not so much 
older than myself, but you know the world, you were 
born in the rank to which I am elevated. I should 
like to tell you all my heart, all my doubts and fears. 
I know you are good and kind.” 

‘‘Dear Ethel, tell me what you like; but do not 
let me win your confidence from Lady Camersfield ; 
she has the first right, your second mother, your 
devoted friend. Also Mrs. Dixon would come before 
me, if Lady Camersfield were out of the question.” 

‘“‘T know; but, Gratia, I might’take liberties with 
you where I could not presume with Lady Camers- 
field. And Mrs. Dixon is very dear and kind, but I 
have looked up to her so much. I should like to 
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talk to one who is more my equal, if you will forgive 
me for saying 80; I mean my equal in age chiefly. 
You are young—a girl—you will understand me.” 

‘‘'Well, dear Ethel, say on, while I put up these 
plaits of hair; what is it troubles you ?”’ 

‘Tt is this engagement, Gratia. I have suffered 
myself to be betrothed to Sir Julian Armstrong, and 
I—I do not love him. When I look.at this diamond 
ring I feel as if I had sold myself.” 

‘‘Hush, dear, hush!’ for Ethel was getting a 
little vehement ; her cheeks were flushing, and she 
trembled so much that Gratia had to drop the rich 
thick plaits of shining hair that she was twisting into 
shape. ‘Are you sure, Ethel, that you do not love 
him ?”? 

‘‘T am pretty sure. Ido love him in some sort, 
you know, I could not help it; he has been so good, 
so kind, so pleasant always; but if he were to come 
to me to-morrow, and say, ‘Ethel, I have changed 
my mind, I would rather marry Gratia Venour,’ I 
think—I do think it would not hurt me. I should 
like him to be very happy. I should like to stay 
with Lady Camersfield, and be her daughter still. 
Gratia, I wish we could change places.” 

‘Don’t, Ethel; you ought not to say such things.” 

And Gratia now looked troubled, and her face was 
pale and proud, almost defiant, and her tone was 
cold and more than half displeased. Ethel caught 
a glimpse of her in the glass, and she hastily turned, 
stretching out her hand. ‘‘ Dear Gratia, what is it? 
Have I said something wrong ?”’ 
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‘‘ Not exactly wrong, dear ; but you should never 
couple my. name, or indeed the name of any girl, 
with that of a young man who—who is perfectly 
indifferent, and also regarded with indifference. It 
might lead to awkward contretemps, you know.” 

Ethel looked rather puzzled, but she answered very 
humbly, ‘‘Indeed, I am sorry; itis all my igno- 
rance; I will be careful not to make the same mistake 
again.” 

‘‘Do not be vexed, dear; I spoke too hastily ; 
as it was only between ourselves it did not matter in 
the least. It is my fault, Ethel, to be hasty. I am 
trying to conquer it, and you will help me—you are 
so gentle and so meek yourself, you will have patience 
with me. But to go back to your own position. 
May I ask you a plain question or two? IfI do 
not know the real truth, and all the truth, I may 
mislead you, perhaps.” 

‘‘Ask me anything you please, Gratia—I have 
not a secret in the world.” 

‘“Then, if you doubt your love for Sir Julian 
Armstrong, is there any one else who——”’ 

‘No, no, there is not—there never has been. 
Sir Julian asked me the same question, and when I 
answered him, he was quite content. He says I do 
not know my own heart; that I do love him, only, 
maiden-like, I will not own it even to myself, and 
he loves me all the better for it. But it is not that; 
if I loved him truly—if it were the real thing, you 
know, I would have confessed at once. I should 
never be ashamed of real, pure, sacred love such as 
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Lady Camersfield must have felt for her husband— 
such as Mrs. Dixon knows and feels.” 

‘‘ But, my dear Ethel, if there is no other love to 
weigh against that you bear Sir Julian, how can you 
be sure that it is not, after all, the real thing 2?” 

‘“‘Oh, Gratia, my heart tells me. I have learnt 
so much to-day. This morning I was but a child, a 
girl, with a spirit buoyant, careless as a bird’s; this 
evening I am woman-grown. I can never be the 
unconscious child I was.” 

‘Never mind that, Ethel. The time of awakening 
from childhood’s dream must come to all; be glad 
that it has come to you so peacefully, so full of hope. 
It comes to some in bitter anguish, wild dismay— 
and for all promise of an earthly joy, in dark, pro- 
found despair. Such an one may look for consolation, 
comfort, calm content, in God’s good time ;—for 
realisation of the one bright vision, never.” 

‘‘Gratia, how you speak! but I understand you. 
Do you know I would rather love hopelessly, and 
know that it was love undoubtedly, than be deeply 
loved by one whom I regarded only as a friend—a 
dear friend—but still no more.” 

Gratia shook her head, and kept silence till Ethel’s 
hair was finished. Then she said— 

‘‘Ethel, if there were any other person in all the 
world whom you even fancied you could prefer to 
Sir Julian Armstrong, I should solemnly adjure you 
not to ratify the engagement of this marriage—to 
break it ere you sleep again; it—would be wicked 
to do Sir Julian so great a wrong—to wrong your 
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womanhood so shamefully as to give your hand while 
your heart enshrined some other image. But as it 
is, all you have to do ia to cast away your fears, and 
love Sir Julian for the love he gives you. He loves 
you truly, Ethel, he will make you a good and tender 
husband, true and faithful ever. His is a noble 
nature.” ; 

‘Do you. know much about him ?” 

“‘No;—yes. JI know more about him, perhaps, 
—it was just this; we were thrown into the same 
circle in town last year. I was just introduced; he 
he was going everywhere, and everywhere we met. 
We naturally saw a good deal of each other, for his 
set was Mrs. Venour’s set.” 

‘‘ What were your impressions concerning him? 
I could trust to your opinion. Not that I doubt Sir 
Julian in any way; but I should like to hear what 
you thought about him, meeting him as you did in 
general society.” 

Gratia thought a little; then she answered—‘‘ I 
will be quite candid, Ethel. I udmired him very 
much. My eyes told me how very handsome. he 
was ; my ears told me quickly what wondrous stores 
of information he possessed; my tastes led me to 
appreciate his perfect breeding, the elegant refine- 
ment of his character; and very soon I found out 
his generosity of mind, his liberal views, and best of 
all, the thorough truth and kindness of his heart.” 

‘‘T wonder ”” Ethel was beginning, but she 
checked herself in time. She was going to cry out, 
‘‘T wonder you did not love him then, yourself ;” 
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but she remembered the blunder she had made before, 
and happily restrained her speech. Gratia knew 
perfectly how the sentence would have ended, and 
she knew why Ethel paused abruptly. She went on 
as if no break had happened. 

’ ‘So much for the favourable aspect of Sir Julian’s 
character, but it also has a most unfavourable side.”’ 

‘‘Gratia!”’ Ethel spoke appealingly, with a slight 
tone of reproach; it did not please her that Sir Julian 
should be blamed. Gratia thought it was the best 
sign she had yet observed. She continued—‘ Nay, 
I told you I must be candid. I cannot tell you half 
the truth. The dark side of Sir Julian’s character 
is this—he does not accept the responsibilities God 
has laid upon him, he lives to himself entirely, pleases 
himself too much.” 

‘< Now really, Gratia, that is scarcely fair; he is 
well, not at all selfish. If he can do any one a 
kindness he will do it—do it at any cost.” 

‘‘Save the cost of personal exertion. Ethel, I am 
right—your lover is the spoilt child of prosperity. 
He has youth, health, beauty of person, riches, rank, 
influence, position; and of such gifts so manifold and 
precious, he ought to give a good account. Ethel, 
it must be your task to. awaken him to a sense of 
duty, to kindle in his heart a noble ambition—to 
show him all the grandeur, all the sweetness of a 
future that shall be spent in doing good, in living to 
God’s glory.” | 

‘¢ What ought he to do?” 

‘‘ He ought to serve his country.” 
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‘‘Become a soldier? go into the army?” asked 
Ethel, all aghast. She was innately inclined to 
patronise the Peace Society. 

‘No, dear child. There are other ways of 
serving one’s country than by fighting for her. 
There are her institutions to be upheld—political as 
well as social institutions. A man of Sir Julian’s 
powers and natural advantages may do his fellow 
countrymen incalculable services. He wants an 
aim in life—a definite aim ; he wants definite duties. 
He would perform them, if he felt them, I am well 
assured ; and if the nucleus once were formed, the 
circle would enlarge from day to day, and he would 
grow to be the benefactor of his race—to leave his 
mark upon the age, and when his earthly work was 
done, he would go down to his grave loved, honoured, 
wept, lamented by his grateful country.” 

‘‘Gratia, you frighten me! If this be true—and 
that it is I feel assured—-what am I, to be his help- 
mate ? How can I rouse him from the lethargy that 
keeps him from the glorious race ?”’ 

‘“By setting out yourself. Ask God to help you.” 

““T will,” said Ethel, reverentjally. ‘‘ And oh, 
Gratia, pray that I may be guided, pray that I may 
do my duty to Sir Julian, that I may learn to love 
him next to God! I hope I shall make him a good 
wife. Oh! what would it be if ever he repented of 
this morning’s work ;—if, when it is too late, he 
would give worlds that he could free himself without 
dishonour, without a sin!” 

‘¢T do not think that day will ever come. I think 
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you will go on to love each other more and more. 
You will marry in due time, live here the best part 
of the year, perhaps, only your husband’s public 
duties will necessitate a London residence for certain 
months, at least. Your children will grow up around 
you, fair and talented and virtuous, and when 
grandchildren cluster round your knees, you wili 
thank God for the happy life that you have led, and 
Sir Julian as ‘John Anderson your Jo’ will sit 
beside you full of praise and gratitude to Him whose 
gift the happiness has been; and looking on these 
golden curls, then turned to silver, he will bless God 
with fullest heart that ever he beheld the emoky 
streets of Blackingham.” 

‘Oh, Gratia, what a picture! I feel myself 
sixty already ; but you have done me good.” 

‘¢And you are dressed except the rose; let me 
fasten it securely. There is a lovely flower, just 
properly expanded, with the fairest, sweetest blush, 
and such a delicate perfume. Who is knocking at 
the door ?” 

Enter Agnes, with Sir Julian’s compliments to 
Miss Erle, and he has sent her a bouquet, which he 
has gathered and arranged himself. Agnes begins 
to think there must be some mistake about the Lady 
Alice Morden. 

Then the bell rings, and Ethel having only half 
admired her wonderful bouquet, slips her arm in 
Gratia’s, and goes down to the drawing-room, where 
Sir Julian awaits her. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
HOPES AND MISGIVINGS. 


ANOTHER week, and Derwent Tower was emptied of 
its guests, and very soon, their furlough being quite 
expired, the Dixons went their way to Blackingham. 
Julian remained under his own ancestral roof, for 
the abuses that had arisen and accumulated during 
his long and frequent absences cried aloud for 
reformation, and once thoroughly aroused, it needed 
no one’s influence to bid him patiently investigate 
the whole affair, or rather series of affairs, which 
thus required his serious attention. The ‘‘ unjust 
steward,’? Edwards, was dismissed, and Sir Julian 
resolved never again to permit so much power to 
remain in the hands of a dependent. A steward or 
bailiff he must have; but henceforth he would him- 
self rule, where, so far, other and most unworthy 
hands had held the sceptre. The faithful servants 
he rewarded and confirmed in office, among them 
Mrs. Shepherd and her husband. Those who had 
‘been in league with Edwards, aiding and conniving 
' at fraudulent and oppressive measures, were sum- 
marily dismissed. From far and near the tenants 
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came with grievances, or favours to prefer; and Sir 
Julian gave a patient hearing to them all, investigated 
every claim, looked over ancient deeds, promised 
renewal of the leases that were near their term of 
expiration, lowered rents that were exorbitant, and 
ordered certain works to be commenced that would 
give employment to most of ‘the able-bodied men of 
the estate. 

New lodges were to be built, old cottages repaired 
or altogether taken down, and others erected in place 
thereof. The village school-house, which from time 
immemorial had been sinking to decay, and was now 
in the last stage of dilapidation, was to be replaced 
by a highly ornamental, healthy, and convenient 
edifice ; and, divers alterations having to be made in 
the Tower gardens, a number of fresh out-door ser- 
vants was added to the staff. 

Sir Julian won golden opinions, and his new home 
popularity was very much to his taste; and he 
resolved, and kept his resolution too, to spend the 
remainder of his stay in England at the Tower, and 
to return thither as soon as he should come back from 
the travels that were still imposed upon him. 

But though actually a resident at Derwent Tower, 
he was frequently at Birksfell; and Ethel, now 
accustomed to the fact of her engagement, looked 
always for his visits with sincerest pleasure. And 
go the quiet autumn days passed away, very happily 
to the inmates of that pleasant home on the bright 
lake’s lovely shore. Lady Camersfield was happy in 
her children, as she called the two young girls 
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beneath her roof. Ethel was calmly happy in her 
studies, in her rambles, in her talks with Grana 
upon nearly every subject. Gratia, too, was happy, 
for she loved her friend and pupil, and the kind, 
good patroness, who seemed already to her in a 
mother’s stead. She had her sorrows, but she had 
her blessings too; 1t was so great a Joy to be living 
honestly, to be earning her own subsistence so com- 
furtably, to feel that now she need not turn away 
ashamed to meet the lowering looks of those at whose 
expense she ate and drank and dressed. She per- 
sisted in discharging actual duties zealously, reading 
and practising with Ethel every morning, and omit- 
ting never any opportunity of adding to her pupil’s 
stock of information. 

They lingered on at Birksfell till the wintry snows 
lay thick and white upon the mountain tops, and 
then they went to Edinburgh, to spend their Christ- 
mas with some relations of the late Lord Camersfield. 
And a merry Christmas-tide they had, and a mode- 
rately gay new year, and Ethel made many new 
acquaintances and learned to love half-a-dozen bonnie 
Scottish lasses,—saucy Katie, clever, charming little 
Maggie, gentle Alison, the beautiful, grave Flora, 
sweet, merry Jessie, and darling Marion, all calling 
her their cousin, because now she called Lady 
Camersfield her aunt. 

One clear cold day, when the frost was very hard, 
they went to see the curling, and when they came 
back home, Flora took Ethel to her own room to 
show her something very special. ‘‘ Something very 
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special indeed !—an exquisite white Indian muslin 
dress, and such a veil of costly foreign lace.” 

‘‘[ncle Alexander’s present,” said Flora Rothney, 
gravely ; ‘‘ you can guess for what ?” 

‘¢T think I can,” said Ethel, rather shyly; ‘‘they 
are very handsome.” 

‘Yes, are they not? They only came last week. 
Uncle Alick is in India, you know, and there was no 
letter, only this piece of paper pinned on the veil. 
Read it—‘ Uncle Alexander’s present to his dear 
niece, Flora Rothney; to be worn first on the day 
when she shall change her name; and may God 
Almighty bless her, and be with her and hers, and 
guide her in the way wherein she should go to her 
life’s end. Amen.’ Dear old man! He is really 
and truly my great-uncle, you must know—mamma’s 
own father’s brother.” 

‘‘And—and may I ask when first they will be 
worn ?” 

‘“‘In Apmil, if God please,” said Flora, very 
gently. ‘‘We have been engaged two years and 
more. Arthur has been so patient and so good, and 
now he has only three months more to wait. We 
shall live in London. Perhaps I shall see you often, 
Ethel, in the years to come.”’ 

‘‘Perhaps so. I hope it, Iam sure. Flora, may 
‘Task you something? I want so much to know. 
I am engaged too, but——” 

‘¢ Ask me what you like; I dare say I shall not 
object to answer you.” 

‘‘Tt is a strange question, but I do not ask it out 
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of curiosity, be sure. Do you love Mr. Fraser more 
row than when you first agreed to be his wife ?” 

‘¢Oh yes, I can answer that question unhesitat- 
ingly. The more I have known of Arthur, the better 
I have known his inmost self—the more I have per- 
ceived to love. Mamma tells me I shall love him 
better yet, when he becomes my husband, but I 
cannot think how that can be. Only certainly, 
when first I cared for him I thought then he never 
could be dearer to my heart. I suppose a true and 
faithful love always grows. ‘Well, that is very nice 
to think of. You will love Sir Julian better when 
you are his wife, I have no doubt.” | 

““T hope eo. God grant I may!” burst fervently 
from Ethel’s lips. Flora looked astonished, almost 
grieved: the tone more than the words was a 
revelation to her. ‘‘ You do not mean you do not 
love him now ?” she asked most anxiously. 

‘Qh, no! I love him, of course, or I would not 
have promised ; but I have a sort of feeling that I 
ought to love him more. I have watched you and 
also Alison Grahame, who is to marry the young 
Laird of Norrilees before very long, and I have found 
out that both of you are different in your feelings 
from myself. A letter from Mr. Fraser brings the 
roses to your cheeks, and such a happy light in your 
eyes, and all day long the morning’s joy seems still 
lingering about you. I am very glad to have Sir 
Julian’s letters; they interest me very much; but if 
I were away from Lady Camersfield, I should look 
more eagerly for news from her; and the words of 
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love that she would be sure to write would be quite 
as precious to my heart. Then Alison looks always 
brightest in the evening when her lover comes; she 
learns her songs for him; she reads for him; she 
puts on every ribbon for his sake ; she lives for him; 
she has a life within, which I have never learned to 
know.” 

Flora looked perplexed and pained. ‘‘It is very 
strange,” she answered musingly, ‘there is so much 
tu love in Julian Armstrong, and—and he cares for 
you so very much.” 

‘‘ Indeed he does. His very choice of me must 
prove his strong affection. He is good beyond com- 
pare. Do you know I sometimes think that if he 
were poorer I should love him better. If any 
trouble came upon him I should want to share it, I 
am sure.” 

‘Then you really love him, and depend on it you 
will come to love him more; only don’t be too 
romantic, Ethel. I am, perhaps, too matter-of-fact 
—mamma says I am;—but do not wish for troubles, 
lest they come. Thank God who has made your 
path so smooth, and strewn so many roses in it; take 
the lot He appoints; remember, rank, and wealth, 
and brilliance of position are sometimes given as 
much for trial as are obscurity, and poverty, and 
lowliness of state.” | 

‘You are right. I will try to be content to leave 
all anxieties as they are, and trust my fortune to the 
Lord. Ah! if I could but cast away one thought 
that troubles me incessantly, in spite of all my efforts 
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to forget it ;—the thought that Sir Julian has made 
a mistake, and that when it is too late he will find it 
out.” 

- “Tt will not be a mistake unless you make it so ; 
in some respects our fate is very much in our own 
hands; we often mar our fortunes by our own 
impatience, our want of faith, by following out some 
wayward impulse of the moment, in our endeavours 
to get free from some imagined or some real restraint. 
If, instead of perplexing ourselves about the best 
way, and the consequences that may result, we fol- 
lowed the clue, there would be far less unhappiness 
in the world.” 

‘What is the clue? Can one always see it?” 

‘¢ Always, if one will take real pains to look for 
it; it is often so fine as to be invisible to careless 
eyes ; but sought in patience and in prayer, one cer- 
tainly lays hold of it in the end, and is safe.”’ 

*¢ And the clue is ma 

“Just God’s will concerning us, which He will 
show us always if we really want to see it. Perhaps 
He will show us the clue for one day only, perhaps 
but for a single hour; but if we take it simply in 
our hands, and hold it fast, and turn not to the right 
hand nor to the left, it will unfold itself, as step by 
step we go, tillit brings us at last in peace and safety 
to the haven where we would be.”’ 

A few days afterwards Flora and Ethel were again 
together, and this time Gratia was with them. 
Alison had been reading to them some quaint old 
verses of the seventeenth century, lauding to the 
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skies the shepherd’s life as happiest beyond all others, 
and innocent beyond belief. The poetry was in 
itself extremely fine, and the rhyme singularly full 
and free, but Alison herself, and Marion, who heard 
her also, thought that there might be other things to 
do in the world besides ‘‘ tending fleecy herds,’’ and 
twining crooks with flowers, and wreathing garlands 
for the milking maids. 

‘¢ What different ideas of happiness there are in 
the world !”’ said Ethel, presently, when Alison and 
Marion had gone away together. ‘If people could 
choose their lot in life, which, very happily, they 
cannot, what varied choices they would make! 
Flora, if like ‘little Ellie’ in the poem, you were to 
paint your future, what would it be like?” 

‘¢ Well,” said Flora, with her own grave smile, 
‘*it would be just a home in London, not very grand, 
nor boasting many luxuries; but comfortable, too, 
and pretty in its way; and I would be the wife of a 
young barrister; and in the summer evenings we 
would take long strolls to Hampstead or to Kew, 
and in long winter nights I would have a bonnie 
fire, lighting up a tasty, cosy room ; and I would ply 
my needle while my husband read to me some good 
new book or favourite author. And my husband 
should be rather grave, like myself, and older than 
I am by just three years and seven months; and he 
should be an honest, honourable, God-fearing man, 
and his name should be—Arthur Fraser! Those are 
the outlines of the picture I would draw. I will not 
presume to fill them up. Now, what would you 
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choose, Mistress Ethel, if you indulged in spoken 
reverie like the foolish Ellie, building all her castles 
on 


‘That swan’s nest among the reeds? ’” 


‘‘T would be a minister’s wife, like Mrs. Dixon; 
but I would be richer—richer in worldly pelf, I 
mean; I hardly could be richer in the highest sense. 
I think my husband, the pastor, should have a 
church in a pleasant village, where there were some 
nice, good people living, and where I could help him 
constantly. And he, the pastor, should be studious 
and zealous in his work; and we should have a 
charming little home, consistent with our income, 
that income being not too much nor yet too little. 
I cannot, like Flora, tell you what his name should 
be; for that he is not at present in existence I am 
quite persuaded.” 

Flora laughed, but afterwards looked grave; and 
Ethel in the pause turned round to Gratia, netting 
silently beside the fire, and asked her what her lot 
would be if she might have the choosing of it.’’ 

Gratia made several long stitches before she 
answered ; then she quietly said, ‘‘ Exactly that 
which is my lot, and that which will be, if my life 
is spared. J am content to leave it.” 

‘<'You put us both to shame,” said Flora Rothney. 
‘¢ It is not well to speak so lightly of the future. I 
will do so no more.” 

A few pleasant weeks passed away, and Ethel and 
her friends went southwards, and spent the spring in 
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Grosvenor Square, and the summer and autumn again 
at Birksfell Cottage ; and Alison and Flora both were 
married. Sir Julian’s firm, wise rule at Derwent 
Tower was more and more a blessing; and nothing 
broke the calm that flowed around the family of Lady 
Camersfield. Ethel’s wondrous loveliness increased, 
and all her native sweetness and her grace developed 
daily under the gentle hands of those who loved her 
well, and strove to make her what the lady of Der- 
went Tower should be. And Gratia bloomed again, 
and might have been married ‘‘ well,’ as people say, 
more than once or twice; but she professed herself 
quite happy in her home, and declared her intention 
of being Lady Camersfield’s companion when Ethel 
should be married. More than a year had passed 
since her engagement; in two years more Sir Julian 
would be free to bring his bride to his own beloved 
Derwent Tower. | 

Early in the spring, or rather in the last days of 
winter, Lady Camersfield resolved to go to Paris. 
She was not well; she had suffered much from a 
severe attack of influenza, followed by bronchitis; 
her chest, always delicate, was now so troublesome 
as to excite her friends’ anxiety, and her physician 
positively forbade her spending the trying months of 
March and April in England. Gratia also had been 
ill, and needed milder temperature and change of 
scene ; and on Ethel’s account it was most desirable 
to spend some time abroad. Nothing could be better 
for the late and necessarily incomplete education they 
were giving her than a residence in other countries ; 
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and on all hands it was agreed that Paris air was 
just then desirable for all. 

So the house in Grosvenor Square was shut up 
and left in proper charge, and Birksfell Cottage was 
let for the summer months to old friends of Gratia 
Venour. But before they quitted English shores, 
Lady Camersfield thought it only right that Ethel 
should fulfil a promise of long standing—a promise 
to visit Blackingham again, to spend a week at Ivy 
Cottage, and see once more the denizens of Chinners 
Court. Sir Julian had given his consent: he felt 
that in utterly ignoring early antecedents there would 
be more folly than true wisdom, more foolish pride 
than worthy dignity; and, as far as Mr. and Mrs. 
Dixon were concerned, he earnestly desired that they 
ever should remain his own and Ethel’s friends. No 
one, he often said, could fail to recognise in those 
dear old people the truest patent of nobility: their 
quiet simplicity, their intuitive good breeding, their 
gentleness and kindliness of heart, would carry them 
with honour to themselves, with pleasure to their 
hosts, through circles and receptions of the most dis- 
tinguished grade. And as to the Chinners Court 
people, they had certainly given Ethel a home, and 
protected her from actual indigence in her helpless, 
childish years; they deserved something at her hands; 
and while she herself was a thorough gentlewoman, 
Sir Julian felt no strong anxiety to bury in oblivion 
her humble origin. 

So it was settled that the last week of February 
should be spent at Ivy Cottage. Sir Julian would 
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take her down himself, and leave her with the 
Dixons, while he went on to Derwent Tower, where 
special business called him: he would rejoin them in 
Grosvenor Square in time to escort them all to Paris; 
and then, after spending a few weeks with Lady 
Camersfield, he thought of going on to Rome for 
Holy Week, which that year fell as late as it was 
possible. 


CHAPTER XX. 
OLD SCENES REVISITED. 


On the platform at Blackingham were Mr. and Mrs. 
Dixon. Sir Julian gave Ethel into charge, and 
rushed on northward by a corresponding train. 
Ethel could scarcely believe that once again her feet 
were on the grimy, smoke-dried soil of Blackingham. 
But, oh, how changed it seemed! nor for the better, 
either. How dwindled down in size—how dirty, 
smoky, shabby! What a wilderness of mean, low 
streets and dingy manufactories—what a forest of 
tall chimneys, puffing out huge clouds of heavy, 
sable vapour! Once she had thought Blackingham 
a very fine town; and so it was when compared with 
other towns in its immediate vicinity, which were 
nothing more than overgrown and dismal villages, 
clustering round the shafts of: coal-pits and the 
mouths of iron mines. But now, poor Blacking- 
ham! it seemed itself a huge, unwieldy, sprawling 
village, the centre of the town alone being worthy 
of a traveller’s respect. And when they came into 
the old familiar region of Great Barford Street, Ethel 
thought it must have grown much meaner, uglier, 
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smokier, and dirtier since she saw it last. And yet 
there was really very little change. If anything, 
there was some slight improvement; although the 
public-houses seemed as numerous as ever, waste 
grounds still lay between unfinished blocks of mise- 
rable tenements, and it still appeared as if a periodical 
rain of mouldering brick-ends, and broken crockery, 
and superannuated saucepans, had recently been 
falling. 

‘‘T suppose we look rather shabby, Ethel,” said 
Mr. Dixon, as their cab, taking a shorter cut, plunged 
into a labyrinth of little, narrow streets, remarkable 
only for their mud and wide green gutters, which 
seemed wandering at their own sweet will from 
court to court, and from street to street, entirely 
reckless of a gutter’s customary functions. 

‘‘Tt is not very clean,” said Ethel, gravely. She 
could not say, for truth’s sake, that the neighbour- 
hood looked clean or even commonly respectable ; 
. but she was sadly afraid of paining the feelings of 
those dear old friends, whose home was near at hand, 
and whose daily duties lay in this exact locality. 

“It gets so dirty,” said Mr. Dixon, with a shrug, 
“‘that I sometimes think what a good thing it would 
be to have a Great Fire at Blackingham, like that 
which burnt down London in 1666—that is, if no- 
body were hurt by it, and if the centre of the town, 
which is really fine, remained uninjured.” 

‘¢ But you would not have Little Bethel burnt ?”’ 

‘‘Well, perhaps not. Thanks to Sir Julian’s 
generosity, we are much improved. But then, if 
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the chapel is not burnt, it must be pulled to pieces. 
You will be delighted to hear, I know, that there 
is no such thing as getting in on Sunday evenings. 
We must enlarge, or build another church.” 

‘St. Etheldreda’s cuthedral ?” 

‘‘ Not exactly. The cathedral we have talked of 
would be too fine; our people would not like it. 
When I had the Ten Commandments painted up on 
that blank wall behind the pulpit, Mr. Muffin 
‘thought he really must remonstrate.’ ” 

‘‘But why? He conJd not possibly object to the 
Commandments.” 

‘‘He did. He thought them popish—a leaning 
towards the Establishment. And when, in spite of 
his displeasure, I had the Lord’s Prayer added, he 
said he perceived what the end would be—I was 
going over to the ‘Scarlet Woman.’ ” 

‘‘ How very ludicrous! Though, I dare say, it 
vexed you at the time.” 

‘¢It did, indeed; for I hold Mr. Muffin in respect, 
albeit he is ignorant and narrow-minded to the last 
degree.” 

. But the church and congregation generally did 
not agree with him ?” 

‘‘By no means. I am glad to say that Mr. Muffin 
stood almost alone; and when the matter came to 
be considered, he told us that he held his peace, lest 
divisions should arise, but that he reserved his own 
opinion—that such innovations were a sign of the 
lutter days. Also he wrote me a letter, like an exer- 
cise on synonyms badly done, wherein he implored 
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me to pause ere I adopted the tonsure, sandals, missal, 
and the like ; and he hinted at the necessity I should 
be under of sending Mrs. Dixon to the right-about in 
case I should become a Roman Catholic clergyman.’’ 

‘¢ How absurd! Mrs. Dixon was not alarmed ?”’ 

‘< No, indeed, my dear. But you see Sir Julian’s 
cathedral would not answer. We must have a 
spacious, handsome church—comfortable, well-venti- 
lated, and well warmed ; but the niches and shrines, 
and chapel and ante-chapels, he proposed, are simply 
inadmissible.” 

‘‘T think so, too; but, Mrs. Dixon, I do not know 
that Sir Julian now would wish to do the thing 
extravagantly—he is very much altered. He has 
grown practical; manages his estates himself, and 
permits no one to interfere with his authority. I 
think he would wish you to build such a church as 
you have been describing—large, convenient, and 
handsome. I know he would not help to build a 
shabby church ; he thinks we ought to spend money 
and pains on the House of God, but he would not 
care about the gurgoyles and the symbolisms, the 
screens, and all those things he talked about at first. 
He is not a whit less generous than he was, but he 
spends his money with more wisdom. He told me 
to tell you that whenever the time was come for the 
new church to be built, his cheque-book was at your 
service. He thought the people themselves ought 
to make an effort, but all that was lacking he would 
cheerfully supply, and he hoped you would not 
think of stint in drawing up the contract.” 
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‘‘T am sure we are very much obliged to Sir 
Julian. But see, Ethel, this is Lichfield Place.” 

‘¢'Yes, and just the same as ever—not the least 
bit altered.” 

And a very happy party they were that evening, 
assembled in the pretty little drawing-room of Ivy 
Cottage, and numerous were the inquiries Ethel had 
to make, and very interesting all the stories that she 
listened to—storjes of her old companions of the 
Sunday-school and of the members of the church 
and congregation. 

‘¢ And what is Susan Cattell doing?” she asked 
at length, when Mrs. Dixon had told her all about 
Anna Stevens’s approaching marriage with a most 
respectable young tradesman of Haddingshall, a little 
country town ten miles away, and how Ellen Lacey 
had found a charming situation as lady’s maid, &c., 
&c. Mrs. Dixon’s happy face grew troubled, and 
Mr. Dixon rose and went away. 

‘*My child,” said Mrs. Dixon, ‘‘we will not 
speak of her. Poor Susan has wandered away from 
the paths of pleasantness and peace. May the good 
Lord bring her back again! We must pray for 
her.” 

Ethel was greatly shocked and saddened, and 
when that night she laid her head upon her pillow, 
she thought, ‘‘ How good God is to me! how mani- 
fold have been His blessings! What am I that the 
lines should have fallen to me in such pleasant 
places? Who has made me to differ? It is Thou, 
O Lord, who hast kept my feet from falling, and 
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my soul from the terrible snare of the wicked. We 
were both together that evening—that wonderful, 
strange evening that altered all my prospects. Here 
am I, the child of luxuries, and tender cares and 
love ; and she ;—oh, poor Susan! may God have pity 
on you, for you have put yourself beyond the pity 
of all those whom you falsely thought your friends. 
Only God, and his dear people, will ever pity, ever 
help you, ever seek to bring you back again.” 

‘¢ And you really mean to go to Chinners Court ?”’ 
said Mrs. Dixon next morning, after breakfast; 
“and to go alone? What would Sir Julian say ?” 

‘¢T told him that I should go there the first thing, 
and also that I should go pbaccompanied: He 
understands me quite.” 

‘¢ All right, if you understand each other; but I 
warn you, dear, you will find much to gneve you. 
The Jenkinses are not at allimproved since you went 
away from Chinners Court. The man is still more 
drunken, and Mrs. Jenkins sourer and more quarrel- 
some than ever. I scarcely wonder at it, for she is 
dreadfully tried, poor woman ; she would have kept 
a decent home and dressed her children neatly if she 
had not had a sottish husband. He has been out of 
work nearly all this winter—indeed, no one will 
employ him for any length of time. His insobriety 
has cost him many a place, and many a pound he 
might have earned with ease and comfort, for he has 
some skill, they tell me, in the branch of trade which 
he pursues. However, I believe they have been in 
a most wretched state ever since Christmas. Mr. 
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Dixon has relieved them once, but it does not do to 
waste our straitened means of charity on people who 
refuse to help themselves, and are their own worst 
enemies. The funds of the church must, of course, 
be spent on our own poor who are striving for an 
honest livelihood. These Jenkinses mock at all 
mention of religion, and will not enter any place 
of worship now. I have heard—though I hope it 
may not be the truth—that Mrs. Jenkins has taken 
to unsteady habits like her husband. Her neigh- 
bours say she drinks as well as he.” 

‘‘She did not in the time gone by. Whatever 
were her faults of temper, she was scrupulously 
sober; water was her only beverage then.” 

‘‘T hope there is some mistake. She is little 
loved among the women in the Court, and they 
would rather be saying a word of defamation on 
the barest guess, than speak her praises, though she 
well deserved them, That tongue of hers has 
made her many an enemy.—And you really will 
go alone ?” 

‘Yes. I had rather, please. I shall not lose my 
way, you know, and I think I will go at once. I 
feel a little trepidation at the idea of presenting 
myself in Chinners Court; so the sooner it is done 
the better.” 

‘‘T agree with you. It is of no use shrinking if 
you mean to take a bath. You shiver while you 
only see the waves, but once plunged overhead you 
feel at ease, and wonder that you thought the water 
cold.” 
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Ethel went away to put on her cloak and bonnet. 
She chose the plainest things she had—a French 
merino in its second year, dark and very simply 
made, her long grey cloak of tweed, and a neat black 
velvet bonnet, slightly bound with blue. But still 
she looked a veritable lady. Her clothes, though 
plain, were all of fine material, and her handsome 
set of furs gave an air of distinction to her quiet 
toilet. | 

It was a clear and sunny morning, almost a breath 
of spring seemed wafted up the dirty streets and 
lanes, and sparrows were twittering in the branches 
of the stunted trees that still wore out their miser- 
_ able lives, in what had once been pleasant country, 

now the suburb of the lowest quarter of the town. 
But Stanover Street left behind her, Ethel was 
astonished at the filth, the roads unscavengered, 
the mammoth gutters, and the miserable houses, 
that once more met her view. How could she have 
borne it all so many years? she had never liked it, 
she had always pined for purer air, and propinqui- 
ties more decent; but stillit had not been unbear- 
able, and Ivy Cottage and Little Bethel had always 
been secure and sweet retreats from all the sordid 
miseries of her vulgar home. 

Her way lay past the gates of Little Bethel. 
There it was, ugly and insignificant as ever, but 
cleaner than of yore. The iron railings were re- 
paired, the porch was nicely painted, new blinds 
were in the windows, and there was an air of pros- 
perity about the small conventicle that seemed to 
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prophesy of better days tocome. When Ethel came 
quite up to the gate, sho paused to contemplate the 
little sanctuary, where all her happiest hours were 
spent in earlier days, where too, unconsciously her- 
self, the wondrous era of her life had been attained. 
Then she perceived that the gate was unlocked, and 
the chapel-door ajar. She went in, glad to make her 
first visit there without companionship. 

It was wonderfully altered, so at least it seemed 
to her. She was astonished to find it so very small, 
the roof so low, the aisle so narrow, the pews so 
straight and stiff, the gallery so like a wooden box 
depending from the ceiling. 

But it was beauteous in all the glories of new 
paint. The uncompromising pews were grained like 
heart of oak, matting was laid all up the narrow 
aisle, the pulpit and communion-table were freshly 
clad in crimson velvet, the windows were of ground 
glass, with a simple coloured border, between the 
windows were ‘illuminated texts of Holy Wnt 
painted on the walls, and behind the pulpit, as Mr. 
Dixon had described, the Ten Commandments, and 
our Blessed Lord’s own Prayer, in simple capitals of 
red and blue. A woman, whom Ethel immediately 
recognised as the chapel-keeper’s wife, was busy 
dusting down the pews; she made a profound curt- 
sey, as soon as she perceived her lady visitor, and 
rushed to take away a bucket of water and a scrub- 
bing-brush that lay right in the lady’s path. 

‘¢ Good morning, ma’am,”’ said Mrs. Aston, letting 
down the dress she had pinned up to expedite her 
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labours; ‘‘did you please to want a pew, ma’am? 
There is not one to let in all the chapel, not a whole 
pew, ma’am; but there are several single sittings 
underneath the gallery there, not good ones certainly, 
but then you might change them in a little while ; 
there’s always somebody going away, this is a very 
chopping and changing neighbourhood ; there’s not 
a many staid inhabitants; it’s here to-day and gone 
to-morrow.” 

‘“‘T do not want a pew, Mrs. Aston, nor yet a 

single sitting,’’ said Ethel smiling, and holding out 
her hand; ‘‘ have you quite forgotten me?” 
' Mrs. Aston backed in sheer astonishment. ‘ Why, 
it’s Ethel Erle! I beg your pardon, ma’am, Miss 
Erle, I’m sure ; but old ways stick to one, and I am 
very stupid. Well now, to think of it! [ve asked 
about you often, Miss, and Mrs. Dixon told me how 
you were quite well and happy, and going to be 
married to the gentleman that gave the money so 
liberal for our repairs and cleanings-up, the ‘ resti- 
vations and beatifications,’ Mr. Muffin calls ’em, 
whatever that may mean. But, perhaps, ma‘am, 
you are not Miss Erle at all, but married, and my 
lady da 

‘No, Mrs. Aston, I’m Ethel Erle still, and shall 
be for some months yet to come. I suppose Mr. 
Muffin means ‘restorations and beautifications?’ I 
must say I never thought of seeing Little Bethel 
look so well.” 

‘‘ Indeed, ma’am, I’m proud to hear you say so; 
and I take a pride in cleaning it, which I did not do 
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before; because, you see, I’d scoured and scoured at 
that old paint till really it was scoured away; and 
the walls always looked dirty, and the damp came 
in, and the old blue velvet on the pulpit cushion 
looked shabby, and the moths had got to it, and 
everything was miserable to look at. But now, 
ma’am, it’s beautiful ; and if it were but bigger, I 
would not wish to see a finer place. I like the 
‘ beatifications,’ as Mr. Muffin calls ’em; but he 
don’t; he says they’re clean agen the Scripture; 
though how the Commandments, as is written in the 
Book of Exodus, and the Lord’s Prayer can be agen 
the Bible, it puzzles me to know.” 

‘It would puzzle any one, Mrs. Aston, Mr. 
Muffin does not understand.” 

‘‘No, ma’am, he don’t; that’s it. ‘Why,’ says 
‘he, ‘we’ve got the small end of the wedge well in, 
and some day there will be a thorough cleaving to 
the heart o’ the wood ; we'll be having surplices and 
incense soon, and maybe perhaps a bell.’” 

‘You might have many things worse than a bell, 
Mrs. Aston. A bell would remind the people who 
live about that the House of God was open, and it 
might make them think of going,—those who spend 
their Sabbaths idly or in sinful pleasures, [I like to 
hear the bell.”’ 

‘¢ Well, ma’am, I don’t mind it; but Mr. Muffin 
says the apostles never rang a bell when they were 
about to meet together for their worship, and he 
doesn’t think Aquila and Priscilla ever listened to a 
bell a-ringing them to church.” 


———_———_ ay 
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‘* Most probably not. I fancy bells were not in- 
vented then; and if they were, the early Church 
could not have used them, for they had to meet by 
stealth in all sorts of out-of-the-way places, and at 
all sorts of times and seasons, because of the terrible 
persecutions to which they were exposed.”’ 

‘‘T see, ma’am. I'll tell Mr. Muffin; he thinks 
he knows a deal more than he does.” 

Ethel lingered a little longer to inspect the ‘‘ beati- 
fications,” and then went on her way. It was eleven 
o’clock when she came to Chinners Court. She went 
up the narrow, dirty entry, past the pump where 
she had filled the jug or pail full many a time, and 
straight up to the well-remembered house, which, 
unlike Little Bethel, had seen no ‘restorations’ 
since she saw it last. | 

The door was closed. She tapped gently, and one 
of the children, miserably pale and thin, appeared 
to ask her what was wanted. 

“‘Is Mrs. Jenkins at home ?”’ 

‘Yes,’ said the child, irresolutely, holding the 
door in her feeble little hand. ‘‘ Please are you the 
new track-lady, or the districk-lady from St. James’s 
church ?” 

‘‘No, Kitty; I want to see your mother.” 

Kitty looked amazed at the stranger-lady calling 
her by name, but she slid back and allowed the door 
to open to its width, crying out to some one in the 
background, ‘‘ Mother, here’s a lady axing for 
yer:” 

A drearier background than that to which the 
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next step introduced our heroine cannot be imagined. 
There was scarcely any fire in the wretched grate, a 
spoutless brownware teapot stood upon the hob, the 
kitchen-floor was literally black, and the quarries— 
half of them were cracked or broken; the walls were 
all discoloured, and the ceiling smoked. All the old 
habitude of cleanliness was clearly gone; the place 
felt damp and dull, and had a close, intolerable smell 
of must and stale tobacco. Three miserable children 
shivered by the fire—if fire it could be called—con- 
sisting of some half-burnt coke and a smothering of 
dirty ashes, reaching up to the second bar of the 
rusty little grate. One glance at the pair seated at 
the table—the only table in the room—told all the 
tale. Mr. Jenkins had an empty pipe in his shaking, 
nerveless hand, and his bleared eyes and pallid looks 
revealed the drunkard in one of the final stages of 
his downward course. His clothes, tattered and 
torn, were all too wide for his bent and shrunken 
figure: he looked full ten years older than when 
Ethel saw him last. 

Mrs. Jenkins had the air and aspect of being what 
she was—a terrible virago. But the redness of her 
face and the dulled gaze of her once bright, saucy 
eyes, declared the truth of those reports which had 
somehow reached the pastor’s wife. Mrs. Jenkins 
was undeniably following in her husband’s track. 
She sat still in sullen silence, staring full at Ethel, 
whom she recognised at once. Mr. Jenkins, with the 
last relic of a lost politeness, scrambled up at the 
entrance of a lady. 
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‘Sit down, you fool!” exclaimed his amiable 
partner ; ‘‘it’s nought but our Ethel. Sit ye down 
again.”? 

But Mr. Jenkins did not sit down; he staggered 
across the kitchen to greet his stepdaughter, perhaps 
to bestow a fatherly salute; but Ethel shudderingly 
shrank back, and extended her hand only, while Mrs. 
Jenkins gave one of those prodigious sniffs which 
always indicate on her part the strongest measure of 
contempt, aud no small stock of secret anger. 

‘*'Well, we can’t ask yer ladyship to dinner,’’ said 
Mrs. Jenkins, in answer to Ethel’s kind but rather 
timid questions—‘‘ for why ? we haven’t got none for 
ourselves. And I suppose if we had, you wouldn’t 
condescend to sit down at this table, where you were 
thankful enough once upon a time to get a bit and 
sup. Ah! it’s fine times for some people, and hard 
times for others; and some goes up, and some goes 


down; in the dirt to-day, riding in a casriage to- . 


morrow. Ah! well, such is life; and I don’t envy 
people’s feelings as can leave their own flesh and 
blood to starve while they are living in the midst of 
waste and plenty.” 

Ethel felt very glad to think that at least one part 
of this little speech could not apply: these people 
were no flesh and blood of hers, and her heart 
throbbed with thankfulness to know it. But she 
answered gently, using the old form of address, be- 
cause she would not seem to disdain the wretched 
couple in their abject state. ‘‘ Why did you not let 
me know, mother? I would have sent you money.” 


0 
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‘‘'Your fine friend, the parson’s wife, knew well 
enough we've starved the winter through ; she came 
once, and gave us just a trifle, and twice she sent 
us tickets for some soup; but she saw him there as 
drunk as any pig, and so she never came again; 
and what’s more, I don’t want her to. I won’t have 
none of them sort here, snivelling and canting, and 
getting Bibles out of their bags to Pead to you, whether 
you like it or no. I shuts my door against the track- 
woman and the districk visitor; and I’ll have no 
parsons here, neither him at Little Bethel nor that 
black-coated fellow at St. James’s.”’ | 

‘* And so we can get nothing give us,” whispered 
Mr. Jenkins. ‘‘ The Coleses next door goes to church 
in the morning and to chapel at night, and the chil- 
dren goes to school half-and-half, and they get plenty 
of relief. When there was a dole at the church they 
went and got their share, and when old Dixon gave 
-away a lot o’ coal and food when that hard frost set 
in, they went and got some, too. But we get nothing. 
Mother shut the door in the tract-lady’s face a week 
ago, or she’d have given us a shilling just to carry 
on with, for she’s a tender-hearted lass. Ethel, my 
wench, we haven’t had a bit to eat since this time 
yesterday.” 

Ethel’s eyes were filling, and she hastily drew out 
her purse. Jenkins and his wife regarded it witn 
greedy eyes. ‘‘Send the children out,” she said, 
‘‘for what you want. Let them go and buy bread 
and meat, and milk and cheese, and everything you 
need. There, mother, take the money,” and Ethel 
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emptied all her little store into Mrs. Jenkins’s ready 
hand, while Mr. Jenkins invoked ten thousand bless- 
ings on her head, and called her ‘his own blessed 
child, sent to save her poor old father from the 
workhouse.” 

When the good things arrived—a barrowful of 
‘best lumps’ from a neighbouring coal-yard being 
part of Ethel’s order—Mrs. Jenkins roused herself 
to dress the food, and deigned to speak to Ethel in 
something like a friendly tone. She bustled about, 
sent Kitty to borrow Mrs. Coles’s bellows, set out the 
few odd knives and forks and platters that yet re- 
mained of former plenishing, and when the kettle 
boiled she made the tea, and then she fried the steaks 
with mght good will, and seemed for the nonce 
almost an amiable woman. 

It was not till the meal was over, and Ethel 
herself sitting on a rickety stool and trifling with a 
cup of tea she had taken not to seem unsociable, that 
she asked the question she had meant to ask for 
many months, and as soon as opportunity occurred. 
‘Father, I want you to tell me all you recollect 
about my own mother.” 

‘‘ She was a lady, my lass,”’ he answered, promptly. 
‘* Tf ever there was a lady stepped, ’twas she. When 
she married me, ’twas a bad job for her. But I was 
different then, you see. My father was quite well- 
to-do, and thought he’d make a gentleman of me; 
and, for awhile, I really was a gentleman. I had 
a gold watch in my pocket, I rode my horse, and 
smoked the best cigars, and drank whole oceans of 
champagne. Somehow all the money went, and your 
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mother died; and I married her,’’ pointing to his better 
half, who sat sullenly scowling beside the glowing 
fire, which now diffused its cheerful warmth. She 
was going to speak, when Ethel interposed. 

‘‘ And my father: did you ever see him ?” 

‘“ No, my lass, I never did. But he were a parson: 
not the sort that Mr. Dixon is—the other sort that 
wears black gowns and white, and says what the 
Prayer Book tells him. We had his white bands in 
the house for many a day.” 

‘You are quite sure my father was a clergy- 
man?” | 

‘‘Quite sure. His name was written in some 
books—the Rev. Richard Erle.” 

- “Where are the books ?” 

‘‘Gone iong enough ago. Nobody could read 
them; they weren’t English; so we got a little 
money by them.” 

‘¢ And what was my mother’s maiden name?” 

‘¢ T’ve clean forgotten.” 

‘¢Do think,” said Ethel, earnestly. ‘‘ Tl make 
it worth your while to tell me that.” 

‘“¢ My lass, I’d tell you in a minute, but my memory 
does not serve me. I’ve told the missis there, time 
back—she may remember, perhaps.” 

‘¢T remember nought—don’t plague me,” was the 
ungracious woman’s sullen answer. 

Again and again Ethel returned to the charge, but 
gained no further information. It was worth coming. 
to Blackingham, though, to be assured that her father 
really was a clergyman. She went away under a 
shower of blessings from the tearful Mr. Jenkins, 
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and she pledged herself to come again before she left 
the town; and something else she promised of far 
greater value to her so-called kindred—a small sum 
weekly till Mr. Jenkins should be in prosperous cir- 
cumstances again,—a state of things which Ethel 
knew quite well would never come to pass. 

When next Ethel came to visit Blackingham Mr. 
Jenkins and his wife were in their grave, and three 
of their five children with them. Ethel’s bounty did 
them little good, for they spent it in strong drink, 
and not in wholesome food and decent clothes; and 
starvation and the habit of intoxication did their 
work with the infatuated parents, and helped to 
slay the hapless children, who succumbed at the 
first touch of disease. But this second visit of Ethel’s 
came to pass long afterwards, when she was not Ethel 
Erle, but a happy wife, and a proud and happy mother. 
These last lines are all anticipation: the Jenkinses 
mingled little more with the story of her life; once, 
and once only, the reader will meet with them again, 
and that but for a little space. When she quitted 
Blackingham she left them with the old life far 
behind, but as long as they lived she helped them 
to the best of her ability. Her last recollection of 
Mr. Jenkins was his standing in a very maudlin state 
in the middle of the dreary kitchen, preferring the 
modest request that she would give him as a keep- 
-sake the diamond ring he had seen glittering on her 
hand. He did not know it was her betrothal ring, 
but he did know that diamonds might be sold or 
pledged for money. 

Ethel gave him a sovereign instead. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE BOIS DE VINCENNEs. 


‘‘ Wat a glorious day, Ethel! We really ought 
to do something with it.” 

‘‘ Yes, it is a very fine day,” said Ethel languidly. 
*“Do you want to go anywhere, Gratia ?”’ 

‘‘No; that is to say, 1 have no special desire to 
go to any particular place. I only want to be out 
in the real country. Like the butterflies, I want to 
sun myself among the flowers.” 

‘‘IT wonder how Birksfell is looking, Gratia. 
Summer sets-in late in the north, you know;; still, 
I think it may be very lovely.” 

‘‘ Are you pining for England, cara mia ?” 

‘‘T really believe I am suffering a little from the 
mal de pays. It is fourteen months since we came 

to—to this weary Paris.” 

‘‘ Was there ever such a scandal? Weary Paris, 
indeed! What would the Parisians say, if only they 
could hear you ?”’ 

‘‘T would not let them hear me. But really I am 
tired of all their brilliance. When I am looking at 
the fairy lakes in the Bois, I think of Ulleswater 
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and its quiet, solemn shores. When I am shopping 
in the Rue Rivoli, I sentimentally recall poor Regent- 
steeet and all its glories. Nay, I am very fond of 
Oxford-street, and would be charmed to find myself 
on Ludgate-hill.” 

“ Pauvre petite! And she really pines for home! 
But, Ethel, seriously, have you not enjoyed yourself 
extremely ? I am sure you have. You were the 
gayest of the gay last autumn at Geneva, and there 
was no one like you at Heidelberg. You never 
wearied of climbing up those hills; you learned to 
know that grand old Gothic pile by heart, and you 
could find your way through that wilderness of 
gardens, when we were at fault full ten times in an 
hour.” 

“Yes, I did enjoy myself exceedingly. That 
sojourn at old Heidelberg was grand beyond com- 
pare. And Geneva—lovely Geneva! Shall I ever 
forget that brilliant, golden sky, those sun-sets, that 
wondrous after-glow upon Mont Blanc? Ah! those 
endless snowy ranges, those pyramids of dazzling 
light, those icy spires, those flashing, sweeping 
streams! And then Chillon! Ah, Gratia, I was 
happy then!” | 

‘¢ And surely you are happy now?” 

‘‘T don’t know. Oh, Gratia, Iam avery naughty, 
good-for-nothing girl; I am ashamed of myself— 
angry with myseif, indeed. Four years ago 1 was 
content, tolerably content, and really patient in cir- 
cumstances such as you could not concelve—you, 
who do not know how dull, and poor, and sordid life 
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can be. Now I am complaining of too much glitter 
and gay bustle, and yet we go very little into 
society.” 

‘‘Very little, comparatively. Lady Camersfield 
owes it to her rank to cultivate to some extent socrety, 
as we rather arrogantly style a certain set of people 
whom birth and usage have entitled to take the lead 
among their fellow-creatures. Besides, she thinks it 
is good for you. Ethel, we really go out very little, 
considering the chaperonage we enjoy.” 

‘“‘T know it, Gratia, but I am afraid I was not 
born to be a great lady. Sometimes I think I shall 
be like the Lord of Burleigh’s wife. And it will 
be said of me as of her— 

‘But a trouble weighed upon her, 
And perplexed her night and morn, 


With the burthen of an honour 
Unto which she was not born.’” 


‘¢Don’t be sentimental, Ethel. Besides, I am not 
sure that the Lady of Burleigh really drooped and 
drooped till ‘before her time she died,’ exactly as 
the poet tells us. Of course you know who the 
Lady of Burleigh really was?” 

‘¢The poem informs us—a village maiden whom 
a noble lord woos tncognito as a landscape painter. 
Oh! how well I can understand that thought of hers 
as, passing by the stately homes of England, park 
and hall, and ancient bower— 

‘Evermore she seems to gaze 


On that cottage drawing nearer, 
Where they twain will spend their days. 
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O, but she will love him truly! 

He shall have a cheerful home ; 
She will order all things duly, 

When beneath his roof they come.’” 


‘‘Ethel! Ethel! I do not believe that Lady Bur- 
leigh née Miss Sarah Hoggins, ever really had such 
thoughts.” 

‘¢ Was that ber name—her maiden name?” 

‘Tt was, indeed; and if the commonly-received 
story be correct, Henry Cecil, afterwards Earl and 
Marquis of Exeter, first saw his village maiden at the 
wash-tub. She is described as young, fat-faced, 
ruddy, good-tempered, and extremely amiable—not 
at all the sort of person to die of secret weight of 
trouble, I should say. Mr. Cecil wooed the damsel 
as Mr. John Jones, and he was generally supposed 
in the village to be nothing less than a highwayman. 
He did no¢ marry the young woman immediately 
upon her saying, ‘There is none I love like thee:’ 
he very sensibly packed her off to school, and when 
she returned, highly accomplished I have no doubt, 
he led her to the village altar, and the happy couple 
lived for some time after the wedding in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bolas Common, Shropshire, where Mr. 
Cecil first became enamoured of his rustic bride. 
He had been married once before to a lady of his 
own rank in life, from whom he was divorced, after 
fifteen years of union. After the death of the cz- 
devant Sarah Hoggins, he entered for the third time 
into the bonds of holy matrimony; he wedded the 
Duchess Dowager of Hamilton.” 
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‘¢Oh, Gratia, is it true? Was he divorced from 
his first wife, and did he marry again after—after 
‘Weeping, weeping late and early, 
Walking up and pacing down 
Deeply mourned the Lord of Burleigh, 
Burleigh House by Stamford town’?” 


‘‘Hfe really did, dear Ethel, as the Peerages of 
his day will clearly testify.” 

' “JT wish you had not told me.” 

‘‘T think, dear, it may do you good, especially if 
you are anticipating sinking under ‘the burthen of 
an honour,’ &c.’’ | 

‘‘Gratia, you are unkind.” 

‘‘T do not mean to be so. I should be, if I 
helped to make you morbid. Ethel, darling, 1 
would not for the world exclude the element of 
romance and poetry from the common daily life we 
lead, but I would take care not to let either gain 
the victory over sober duty and rational good sense. 
To whatever station God calls you He will give you 
strength to fill it worthily if you ask His help. If 
you had striven to make the change yourself—if you 
had tried and used all kinds of arts to win Sir Julian 
Armstrong to yourself—if miserable ambition and 
weak vanity had tempted you to plot, and scheme, 
and strive intriguingly to gain your ends—then, 
indeed, you might have trembled at the prospect 
opening now before you. You justly might have 
feared that when the trial came you would be 
miserably defeated.” 

‘‘Ah, yes: I understand; but Gratia;—no! I 
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will not say a foolish thing, for foolish you would 
call it, and foolish it may be, though perhaps it 
would be better said.” 

‘* Monsieur le pasteur,’’ said a servant, throwing 
open the broad folding-doors of the room where the 
two girls were sitting. 

A fine young man in grave attire camein. He 
was not really handsome, but his bright brown eyes 
were full of serious, tender thought; his face was 
beautiful by reason of the flashing forth of a beauteous 
soul within ; his air was manly, his features, far from 
regular, conveyed an impression of mingled strength 
and sweetness; the lines about the mouth spoke of 
‘more than ordinary firmness, power, and self-control, 
yet at the least dawning of a smile or the slightest 
relaxation of the muscles you saw at once that this 
young man was most sincerely kind, and as intensely 
human in his inmost heart as any child of impulse 
or weak passion, who blindly followed out his own 
misguided fancies. 

‘‘Ah, Monsieur Walter, welcome!” said Gratia, 
extending her hand. ‘I am trying to make Ethel 
understand that it really is too fair a day to waste 
within four walls.” 

‘* It is indeed, Miss Venour,” returned the young 
minister. ‘* Neither, unless my premises be strangely 
insufficient, will you spend it otherwise than in the 
greenwood haunts. I bring a messuge from my 
Lady Camerstield.” 

‘*’You have seen her at Madame de Breteuil’s?” 

‘¢ Precisely ; and Madame, and her fair nieces, 
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and some gentlemen and ladies I do not know, are 
going to make a sort of pic-nic to the Bois de Vin- 
cennes. Lady Camersfield has joined the party, and 
answers for Miss Venour and Miss Erle. I also am 
going by the express invitation of my kind friend 
Madame de Breteuil. Will you get ready, young 
ladies? I have undertaken to escort you to the Rue 
de Varennes.” 

All Ethel’s gloom was gone. A day in the wood- 
land greens, with the blue sky overhead, the slanting 
lights upon the mossy depths beneath the trees, the 
long and shadowy paths stretching on and on in far 
perspective, like interminable aisles of some vast dim 
cathedral. What joy! What purest pleasure! 
Better a thousand times the glowworms in the forest- 
shade, than the myriads of sparkling lamps, like 
fireflies, glittering among the bowery trees of the fair 
Champs Elysées. And when she came out in the 
radiant sunlight, and saw the bright beams dancing 
on the Seine, and crossed the Pont de la Concorde, 
while the clear, full river swept below, and looking 
back beheld the stately Madeleine, the broad Rue 
Royale, and the Tuileries’ high roof and antique 
domes, and the red granite obelisk, all fair and glow- 
ing in the beautcous May-day beams, her spirits rose 
to childish gaiety, and Paris seemed no longer weary, 
dull, flat, stale, and unprofitable. She could have sung 
her merriest song had they been in the forest paths 
about Vincennes, instead of in the Rue de Bourgogne, 
hurrying on to the hotel of Madume de Breteuil. 

_*¢And who is ‘Monsieur Walter,’ do you ask? 
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‘Have you not divined already who he is? Even the 
son of our old friends, the dear good bishop and 
his bishopess of Little Bethel. Walter Dixon had 
studied very hard, he had taken his degree at London 
University, and all sorts of honours besidés, and he 
had been ordained to the ministry, and was about to 
commence his career as assistant to the senior pastor 
of one of the metropolitan churches, when his health 
suddenly gave way, and he was ordered to a milder 
climate for at least a year or two. This was a ter- 
rible blow to Mr. Walter Dixon, and a great grief to 
his devoted parents; instead of being able, as he 
hoped, to help them, it seemed as if he were destined 
to be a heavy burden on them for at least some 
months to come. He had reached the point he had 
striven to attain, and lo! the anticipated brightness 
had passed away before his coming—all was gloom, 
uncertainty, and sadness. It wasa trial of the young 
man’s faith, a further proving of the good old couple’s 
meek submission to a Father’s will. They mourned, 
but kissed the rod, and their son, though all his path 
seemed shadowed and uncertain, yet could trust that 
out of present evil good would be derived. He 
believed that— 


“ What looks the worst may work our weal,” 


and he could wait and rest awhile, and see what 
God had got in store for him to do or suffer. He 
resigned the post he had engaged himself to fill in 
the famous London church, and resolved to go to 
Jersey, and there take a classical pupil or two, if 
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such could be secured. And to Jersey straight he 
went, and stayed there six long weeks, waiting for 
the pupils who nevercame. Then, when his patience 
seemed tried to the utmost, he met with a French 
Protestant pastor, who told him that an English 
Nonconformist minister was wanted suddenly in 
Paris to take the temporary charge of a small church 
and congregation. The work was not heavy unless 
he chose to make it so, neither was the emolument 
heavy by any means, but quite sufficient to enable 
him to live in decent comfort, in a quiet way in Paris. 
Would he go? The French pastor felt quite certain 
he would be approved. 

Go! Why not? Already his health was much 
improved. To return at once to England would be 
probably self-murder; to stay where he was—a 
burden on his parents’ sadly straitened means—he 
could not bear to think of. A year in Paris would 
quite remove the threatened pulmonary weakness ; 
he would have to preach in a room of very moderate 
dimensions; there would be but small exertion for 
the voice; he would thoroughly acquire the language, 
and materially enlarge experiences; altogether it 
seemed that God’s good providence had opened out 
this way, when every other failed. Certain corre- 
spondences ensued. Walter’s letter and his testi- 
monials were equally satisfactory, and within four 
weeks of the day when the proposal first was made, 
he found himself comfortably settled as the temporary 
pastor of the little exile church, and a resident with 
a kindly, pious English family. When first the Rev. 
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Walter Dixon came to live in Paris, Lady Cumersfield 
and her young ladies were in Switzerland, but she 
had no sooner returned, and heard from Mrs. Dixon 
of her son’s immediate vicinity, than she plunged 
into the labyrinthine streets behind the Madeleine, 
and found the pious English family au quatriéme, and 
with them, domiciled as comfortably as if he had lived 
there for ten years, the youthful pastor. 

That he should be frequertly at Lady Camersfield’s 
was very natural; it was her own doing. She made 
him free of her establishment, and welcomed him 
most warmly when he came, and scolded him severely 
when he stayed away. And°so it came to pass that 
he felt himself ‘‘at home” in that pleasant little 
house, in one of the quieter avenues of the Champs 
Elysées, and he was looked for there as often as his 
duties would permit; indeed, there were few days 
that winter on which he did not spend either a few 
ninutes, an hour, or several hours, as the case might 
be, in the drawing-room of Lady Camersfield. Was 
Margaret, Lady Camersfield, quite wise, quite pru- 
dent, in permitting—more, promoting—this intimacy 
between the Rev. Walter Dixon and the beautiful 
young girls beneath her roof? ‘Nous verrons,” as 
the people round them would have said. 

The Bois de Vincennes was beautiful that day. 
The Chateau they had seen before, and therefore did 
not trouble themselves to visit; they were content 
to wander in the shady forest glades, to eat. their 
early dinner on the grass, to gather flowers and fresh 
young ferns, unfolding in delicate green fronds, from 
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the long sleep of the winter and the early spring— 
to chat, to laugh, to talk in pairs, to praise the glory 
of the early summer-day ; for May ts summer-time 
in sunny, pleasant France. Yes, it was a happy day 
to nearly all the party—a day of beauty and of 
prime, to stand apart from all other days in the 
golden memories of a sweet, regretted Past. Ah! 
our Past is quite as much ideal as our Future. We 
think but of the warm, soft lights between the trees, 
the wild flowers at our feet, the long, blue, cloudless 
sumnmer-day, the happy voices, the long, flashing 
ringlets, the brooding twilights, and the tender tones. 
The minor troubles—not so very minor at the time 
—the tiny frettings, and the stinging pains of petty 
worries, and the divers contretemps that will occur in 
the best regulated circles, and to the best regulated 
minds as well, we seldom think about, in calling 
back those fair reminiscences of a faded Past. The 
Past is lovely in the golden dream-light of sweet- 
cherished memories; the Future is more brilliant 
still in all its soft, aérial haze, just shining out upon 
the far horizon as we look and lang; the Present 
only is so actual, so common-place, so sombre in its 
quickly changing, ever-merging hues— 
“ It taketh its birth 

Too near to the dull and common earth ; 

It is worn with our wants, and steeped with our cares ; 

The dreariest aspect of life it wears. 

Its griefs are so fresh, its wrongs are so near, 

That its evils of giant-shape appear. 


The Actual, it is as the day to the soul— 
The working-day portion of Life’s wondrous whole !” 
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And yet out of this work-a-day Present—this un- 
compromising Actual—must the eternal life be 
wrought; it is all that we securely hold—it is all 
that we can count upon for toil of any kind. The 
fairy Future may never be attained, the Phantom 
never clasped—or clasped, prove far otherwise than 
that she seemed. The Past is but a ghost, beautiful 
and solemn, with asad, sweet smile upon its spectral 
lips. We seek to bring it back, to fold it once, yet 
once more in our close embrace; but on it glides— 
on, on, into a shadowy world, where all is dim and 
_unsubstantial. Mourn it not;. it is gone but for 
awhile; thou shalt find it again in a Future thy weak 
human fancy cannot paint—a Future far unlike the 
one thou dreamest of in idle day-dreams or “‘ rapt 
visions of the night.” Therefore, take courage; 
address thyself to the stern and sober Actual of thy 
life’s to-day ; be patient—work out the destiny that 
now is thine—bear with fortitude the present ill, the 
passing evil, the burden of the hour that strikes but 
once. Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with thy might; rejoice in all thy Father’s will 
concerning thee, and remember ever, and let it be 
thy Joy and confidence till faith has lost itself in sight, 
that ‘‘Gop 1s ovER atu!” Then the Past shall 
linger with thee still, in all its tenderness and sacred 
beauty; the Present shall be thine, to strive, to wait, 
and to endure; and the Future shall not disappoint 
thee, though it wear far other shapes and other 
colours than thou hast divined. 

But turn we now to the happy party in the forest 
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of Vincennes. It was composed of Madame de 
Breteuil, her three nieces, two lady-friends from 
Languedoc, four young Frenchmen, an English 
gentleman, a German count, some gay young school- 
girls rejoicing in their pleasant holiday, some elder 
friends of Madame de Breteuil, Walter, Ethel, Gratia, 
and Lady Camersfield herself. They did not all set 
out from Paris; some came from one quarter, some 
from another; but they met altogether at one of the 
gates, where the carriages were left. 

As the day wore on, Ethel became very tired ; 
she longed to get away from the brilliant conversation 
that flashed around her, like the coruscations of a 
sparkling meteor. It was very clever, clear, and 
sound, yet racy and piquant beyond description— 
a mingling strange of English genius, French wit, 
and German learning and romance, with some blend- 
ings of the deep, impassioned eloquence of the fervid, 
sunny South. The day was very hot; but for the 
shade profound beneath the leafy trees, it would have 
been unbearable. A languor stole upon the merry 
party, and Ethel wished that she could steal away 
alone, and find some cool, quiet glade, where still in 
shadow she might rest, and yet feel something of the 
breeze that rustled faintly in the topmost boughs. 
She went a little way down a winding, mossy path; 
she heard the voices of the talkers yet, but the 
underwood shut out the group from view. No one 
missed her. Several others had left the merry circle; 
one fair girl had dropped asleep beneath a spreading 
oak, and her friend was watching by her. Walter 
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Dixon, too, had roamed away when the feast was 
scarcely over, and when the fire of brilliant bon-mots 
and repartee was at its height; and with him went 
Adele de Liancourt, from the Eastern Pyrenees; and 
they wandered down the broad green aisle that opened 
from the central glade where all had dined together, | 
till they were lost sight of in the far and verdurous 
perspective. Ethel passed the sleeping beauty and 
her drowsy friend (there was Madame la mere not 
very far away), and pursued the winding of the path 
till it led her to a broad, grand avenue, that seemed 
to strike night through the forest’s heart. 

‘*T can go on,” she thought; ‘‘there is no fear of 
my being lost. The little path ends at this great 
clump of oaks, and the avenue runs on straight 
without a bend, as far as I can see, like some dim 
minster-aisle. I can find my way back as soon as I 
like, and I can hear their voices yet. Ah! some 
one is singing. How can they, this hot, scorching 
afternoon ? And yet it ought to be cooler now, for 
a cloud is come across the sun; but the air is stifling 
—stifling! Oh, for a mountain-breeze sweeping up 
from Ulleswater !”’ 

And then, lost in musings—painful musings, too, 
it seemed, from her bent head, sad, meditative gaze, 
and thoughtful mien—she went on—on, along the 
shady alley, till, tired at last, and afraid of going 
farther by herself, she sank down on a mossy cushion, 
spread about the huge and swelling roots of a great | 
tree—the patriarch of all his kindred round. She 
took from her pocket Sir Julian’s last letter, and read 
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it quietly through. No conscious flush spread over 
her fair face, no happy light shone in the violet eyes, 
no shy, fond kiss was printed on the senseless sheet; 
but her cheek grew paler, and her brow more stern, 
as, with the air of one who cons a most perplexing 
document, she carefully perused each line. 

“Ah! if I could but see my way !’’ she exclaimed 
at length. ‘‘ Where is the clue that Flora told me 
of ? Lost—lost, and broken; for I cannot find my 
way. Five months more, and then October; and 
then Sir Julian Armstrong claims his bride. What 
will my life be like? A lie—a living lie! I shall 
lie when I speak the irrevocable vow. Yet how can 
I tell the truth ?—how can I go to him and say ‘I 
cannot be your wife, because I do not love you; I 
thank you for your goodness to me, for all the honours 
and the wealth you would have showered upon me, 
but it cannot be; I do xnoé love you best of all the 
world?’ Ah! if I had but courage thus to speak, 
I believe it would be better for us both. Well! it 
could not be for his happiness that I wedded him, 
knowing that I loved him not, and that No, 
no; why speak of that? I will not own it to myself. 
But if I told him all, and he asked me once again, 
as he asked me on that sunny morning, three long 
years ago, ‘Is there any one you cere for more,’ I 
would say that I never mean to marry—that, in 
breaking my engagement with him, I do not seek to 
form another; I want to be free—yes, that is all— 
quite free. But oh! what black ingratitude it is, after 
all his love, his goodness, and his faith! Was it for 
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this he condescended to raise me from the dust—for 
this he schemed and watched—for this he waited 
month after month, rejoicing as they passed away, 
and brought the time he wished for nearer? I can- 
not keep the secret longer, not much longer; it is 
killing me. Perhaps if it killed me in downright 
earnest, that would be the simplest way of ending it. 
Oh, I wish we had never come to Paris, or, at least, 
that——”’ 

‘All alone, Miss Erle?’’ said a well-known 
voice, close by. Walter Dixon was standing by her 
side. | 

‘‘Yes; I was so tired of being with the rest. It 
was 80 hot, my head ached, and I stole away to have 
just one hour’s quict. I must go back now, or Lady 
Camersfield will wonder where I am. I left her 
talking to that German count, and Gratia was with 
Madame Beauregard.” 

‘Come this way. This walk leads round by 
another alley to the open space where our party 1s 
encamped. There are the most beautiful flowers 
growing on a little knoll; they look like English 
flowers. I want to know their names.” 

‘Ts it much farther round? JI am rather 
tired, and the way back, down this avenue, is 80 
direct.” 

‘¢T think it is nearer. You have strolled a longer 
distance than you think, for you will have a long 
way to retrace your steps before you reach the little 
path that winds round to the glade.” 

Ethel made no further resistance, only remarking— 
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‘“*T thought I saw you go away with Mademoiselle 
de Liancourt ?” 

‘“‘T was going for a private ramble when Made- 
moiselle joined me. After a while we met Monsieur 
Delambre, and she deserted me fcr him, for which 
I thanked her secretly.” 

“Have you heard from Blackingham lately ?” 

‘‘T heard no later than this morning. My father 
finds himself still weak; he has no real ailment, 
he avers, but he is getting old, and he has not the 
strength or energy he used to have. My mother, 
too, 13 not so well as heretofore, and our good doctor 
says both she and my dear father ought to rest and 
live more in the country. Stanover Street, they tell 
me, is entirely spoilt; smoky manufactories and 
choking vitriol works have invaded Mr. Muffin’s 
‘rural precincts.” My home news always makes 
me anxious now. However, I thank God my own 
health is restored; two more months, and I return 
to England. I am young and strong. -My father 
must have rest ; the labour must be mine.”’ 

‘‘There is a great deal of trouble in the world,” 
said Ethel, gravely. 

‘‘There is; but you—your path les through the 
sunshine.” 

Ethel made no answer. 

Walter resumed. ‘‘ Perhaps that is more than 
I—than any one can say. No one can answer for 
another, touching that mysterious question of real 
happiness. ‘The heart knoweth its own bitterncss, 
aud a stranger intermeddleth not with its joy.’ 
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Pascal is often quoted as saying, ‘ Je mourrai seul ;’ 
he also might have said, ‘ Nous vivons seul.’ Death 
cannot be more solitary than life.” 

There was a sadness in Walter’s tone that made 
Ethel lift her eyes to his; they were fixed on some 
distant object, and his face was pale and grave as 
she had seldom seen him. She did not dare to utter 
that which sprang unbidden to her lips. ‘‘AdJ are 
not so alone,” she only said, after several minutes’ 
silence; ‘‘you mean alone, so far as human sym- 
pathy can go?” 

‘‘Oh, yes; of course. I was thinking then of our 
life in this world only, and as it is related to the ties 
of this world. I know one never need be quite alone 
—one never is; there is a higher and holier commu- 
nion than even that of close-bound kindred spirits— , 
a communion that never fails. If it were not for 
that, one could not bear one’s isolation— 


‘THov knowest our bitterness—our joys are thine.’” 


Then there was another silence, and Ethel broke 
it by asking where the flowers were he wished to 
show her. 

He stopped a minute to look round. 

‘* We must have passed the place—yet, no, we 
must have seen them ; it was such a gay assemblage 
—a natural Horticultural Show. Really, Ethel, I 
am half afraid, in talking, we turned—that is, I led 
you into the wrong path—one path branches into 
another so.”’ 
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‘Never mind. I think you said you know the 
forest ?”? 

‘<I know all the great alleys, and the directions 
that they take. We shall come out presently into 
one of the broad, open walks, and then I shall know 
exactly where we are. You are looking very tired, 
though. I wish I had not persuaded you to come 
this way. Do pray forgive my thoughtlessness.” 

‘‘There is nothing to forgive. I did not need so 
much persuasion. I think there must be thunder 
in the air, the atmosphere is so oppressive: the 
boughs here are so very thick.” 

‘IT should not wonder. Mademoiselle Antoine, 
whom I met this morning in the Rue St. Lazare, 
said she had one of her electrical summer headaches 
coming on, the first she had felt since the great storm 
in September. I wish the sun would just look out, 
and tell us certainly which way we ought to turn. 
One loses the points of the compass in this mazy 
labyrinth of paths.” 

Still on they went; and now Ethel was glad of 
Walter’s arm. She began to feel that very soon her 
strength would fail; the walking, too, was rather 
difficult, the path was so much overgrown, and wound 
circuitously in and out among the underwood, and 
the atmosphere grew more and more oppressive. At 
last they reached a little clearing, where wild straw- 
berries grew in wonderful luxuriance, and where a 
crystal spring came bubbling up between the mossy 
stones. 

‘‘Now here you must rest,” said Walter, very 
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decidedly, patting down a cushion of soft moss; ‘it 
is of no use disguising the fact—we have lost our 
way. Here are strawberries in abundance, marvel- 
lously early strawberries, ripened on purpose for our 
delectation. I have a little horn-cup in my pocket; 
you shall refresh yourself, and then we will set out 
again. If we could only get into any one of the 
grand paths which traverse the forest, I should know 
to half a mile just where we are.” 

"Oh, it is pleasant to rest,” said Ethel, sinking 
in the fragrant turf. ‘‘I should not mind being 
tired, only I am afraid Lady Camersfield or Gratia 
will be seeking me. Louise Beaumont and Clemence 
St. Ange were in the little path behind the glade, 
and Clemence saw me pass. She would say I went 
that way.” 

‘¢ Well, eat some strawberries and drink some wine 
—the sparkling wine that mother earth so kindly 
sends us in our need; and I really believe—yes, I 
have—I really have—some biscuits in my pockets; 
Mrs. Porter gave them me this morning. Here they 
are. Now, Ethel—Miss Erle—now for an Arcadian 
feast. It is the last chance we may ever have.” 

Ah! why did Ethel’s hand tremble among the 
spreading strawberry runners? Why were her eyes 
fast fixed on some poor plant that reared its insig- 
nificant proportions near at hand? Why did her 
heart beat till she feared it might be heard as she 
listened to those gay, seemingly gay words? There 
was that in Walter’s tone that was not gay—that 
which told a story to his fair companion’s ear. Her 
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first impulse was to rise and flee. That could not 
be. Her second and far wiser impulse told her to 
sit still and eat her strawberries serenely, and say 
the biscuits were quite opportune, and the crystal 
water delicious. Women are all born with a gift for 
the stage; they can always play the actress in ex- 
tremity. Men cannot always perform the part that 
circumstance assigns them. Walter did not enact 
his réle successfully. Ethel might have been a 
student of the drama from her babyhood. But in 
her heart she wished they could stay there for ever. 
Almost childishly she wished they could linger there 
apart from all the world, and live on strawberries 
and cakes, and that pure, sparkling water. 

They were rested now, and Ethel was the one to 
rise and say, ‘‘ Now, really, we must try to find the 
road. They must have missed us long ere this.” 

So on they went again, pausing every time the 
path branched out, till at last, after struggling 
through a perfect thicket, they emerged upon a 
long grand avenue that seemed to stretch from one 
horizon to another; but Walter could not tell 
whether they ought to go to right or left, and which 
was north and which was south remained a mystery 
inscrutable. | 

‘‘ Hush! hark!” said Ethel, breathlessly, catch- 
ing Walter’s arm, while he was trying to make up 
his mind whether to turn to the right hand or the 
left—they had lost all knowledge of their bearings 
in the countless devious paths by which they had 
reached the alley—‘‘ that 18 thunder /”’ 
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Ethel turned from pale to paler, and trembled 
visibly : she was very much afraid of tempest. Once 
in her desolate childhood she had been left alone for 
many hours all through an awful storm, and her 
nerves had been so shaken by the terror she sustained 
that they always lost their equilibrium ever after at 
the first low rumbling of the distant peal, or the first 
faint gleam of the electric flame. And Walter knew 
this very well. He began to be seriously alarmed 
at the situation into which he had brought his fair 
companion; he would have given much just then to 
step into the glade where all the party were as- 
sembled, and give up Ethel Erle to the safe keeping 
of those who had her in their charge; and yet—yet 
there was a feverish joy in having her there, apart 
from all the world, trusting to him for protection, 
resting on him, almost clinging to him, as another 
hollow peal awoke the echoes of the forest-aisles. 

It began to grow extremely dark: it was not the 
darkness of the falling shades of night, but the awful, 
livid darkness of swift-coming tempest. And in the 
shadow of those mighty trees they could hardly see 
each other’s faces. Then it was dark no longer: 
the forest depths, the greenwood aisles, the tangled 
thicket-paths where all the wild things crouched, 
the little. hollows where the moss grew deep and 
green, the long arched avenue in which they stood, 
were all a-blaze ! And then broke overhead the long, 
loud thunder-peal, Ethel was sinking powerless on 
the ground. She had idly, vainly wished for death 
two hours ago; was God about to grant her wish—- 
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her wicked, presumptuous wish? ‘‘Oh, no! not 
now,” her heart cried out—‘“ not with these arms 
encircling me; not with these tones in my ear— 
tones that speak so tenderly, though the words are 
nothing in themselves. Ah! no, great God! not 
now, not now.” 

And yet there was an inward, trembling conscious- 
ness that it might be better so. 

Walter Dixon led her, or rather carried her, to a 
fallen tree, and there he sat beside her, holding her 
in his arms, and keeping her mantle over her eyes 
that she might not see the lightning. But she felt 
it—she felt the fiery glow go sweeping round and 
ull about, and she heard the awful roar, that never 
ceased, one peal taking up the echoes of another 
without the slightest intermission. At last there 
was a moment’s hush—a hush that might have awed 
the most reckless and most daring child of earth. 
Wot one drop of rain pattered on the drooping leaves ; 
not a lone bird twittered on the heavy boughs; the 
gust of wind that just before had swept along the 
ulley, like the angry spirit of the forest roused from 
ais hidden lair, was gone—gone onward, far away, 
leaving that breathless, fearful ‘‘hush’’ behind. 

The darkness deepened—the terrible awe that 
grasped those quailing hearts grew deeper also; 
they knew, they felt the worst was yet to come. 

It came. The storm’s deep pause was over. Down 
fell the fiery bolt, cleaving the sable skies in twain, 
shrivelling up the trembling branches, striking 
the haughty monarch from his sylvan throne, and 
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wrapping all the wood in fiercest flame, that scorched 
the tender grass, and smote the clinging ivy of a 
hundred years, and quivered in the great dark boles 
between the trees. 

Walter felt the shock: for a minute, or perhaps 
more, he sat there stunned, unable even to realise 
the awful peril of the hour. On the very spot where 
he and Ethel had been standing a little while before 
the smitten forest-king lay, blackened, shattered, 
prostrate ! 

Instinctively he had drawn Ethel closer to him; 
he held her to his heart as a mother holds ber dar- 
ling child when danger is abroad; and when his 
consciousness returned, dizzy, half blinded with the 
intensity of that electric fire, and gasping for free 
breath, in the dense, sulphureous atmosphere, he 
strained his dazzled eyes through the deep gloom, 
to see if still she lived. She did not move ;- he could 
not hear her breathe; she did not even tremble. 
Had the lightning killed her—killed her in his 
arms ? | 

Again the flash swept over all, and lingered long, 
and showed the pallid face, expressionless and sad. 
If life, full life, yet lingered in that quiet form, he 
could not tell—he did not dare to guess. A little 
while longer, and the fury of the tempest passed. 
A glimmering of light showed through the green- 
wood arches; the lightning played less incessantly 
among the boughs; the rain began to fall; and 
Walter, now accustomed to the gloom, could see 
clearly what the face wag like that lay upon his 
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bosom. He had never thought it would be there in 
life; he had never dreamed his arms would ever 
clasp that graceful, willowy form. Was it in death 
that she was given to that sad embrice? As the 
light increased, and the thunder grew more distant, 
he began to fear that it was not Ethel—only the 
empty, lovely garment of the flesh, that lay there 
mute and white and still. Had her spirit passed 
like Elijah’s in a chariot of fire? Was it death, or 
rather swift translation, that had left alone the soul- 
less clay within his trembling clasp ? He untied her 
hat, loosened her dress, and put back her hair, that 
the rain-drops might fall upon her face; but the 
minutes passed away, and there was still the same 
dull, inexpressive silence: he felt that he could not 
endure much more. ’ 

At last there was a quivering of the snowy eye- 
lids, a faint tinge of colour came to the scarcely 
parted lips, and a sort of spasm passed across the 
pallid face: it seemed a cruel pain, this waking up 
from that most fearful trance. 

*¢ Thank God!” was Walter’s fervent cry when he 
was sure that life was not extinct—“ thank God for 
all His mercies! Oh, my Ethel! my Ethel! if you 
had gone away like a bright bird to the skies! Oh, 
my Ethel! my Ethel!” 

He took her hand, and pressed it to his lips: not 
for worlds would he have ventured to touch her lips, 
just coming back to their own sweet ruby hue. Left 
thus, dependent on his fostering care alone, she was 
ten times more sacred to his thought than ever she 
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had been before. In her own home circle, with her 
friends around, he would have paid her the homage 
due to an imperial princess; now, in the deep soli- 
tude of that lone forest-aisle, she was to him as one 
of Heaven’s own angels, as pure, as holy, as aaa 
to be reverenced. 

But consciousness came back with that faint qui- 
vering of the half-extinguished spark of life—came 
back more swiftly than the power of speech—came 
back to let her hear her name in accents all impas- 
sioned, and tenderer far than she had ever listened 
to from others’ lips. She opened her eyes at length, 
met his, and all the truth was told—they knew each 
other’s hearts. 

And for a few brief minutes—a very few—‘‘ Love 
took up the glass of time, and turned it in his glow- 
ing hands.” All the past was quite forgotten, all 
the future hidden in the golden haze that gathered 
round them now. The wind came and tossed the 
dripping branches, the rain came pouring through 
their leafy canopy, the atmosphere grew chilly, pools 
of water lay among the herbage at their feet; but 
the dreary forest might have been Arcadia in its 
summer bloom, for all they knew or cared about it 
then. But the dream soon vanished, and Ethel 
raised herself, and sitting unsupported, covered: her 
face with her hands, and wept unrestrainedly. 

‘¢ Ethel, Ethel, dearest! what is 1t?” 

Can you ask? This hour, that ought to be the 
sweetest of my life, is yet the bitterest. Let us go 
home, and never, never see each other any more.” 
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Till that moment Walter had forgotten the barners 
that existed between him and his love. He remem- 
bered them all now, and he felt as though he had been 
making love to another man’s wife. Had the irre- 
vocable vows been exchanged between Sir Julian and 
Ethel Erle, he could scarcely have felt himself more 
guilty, more dishonourable. 

‘What have I done ?” broke from his trembling 
lips. ‘Ethel, I never meant to let you know; I 
knew I had no right. It was traitorous; but yet I 
cannot, cannot wish that it had never been.” 

Ethel sighed deeply. ‘‘I cannot wish it either. But, 
oh! Walter, what shall I do? What ought I to do?” 

‘Forget this hour; forget the words, the looks, 
that told the guilty tale.” 

“I cannot forget: why do you say anything so 
senseless. I never shall forget, and there was no 
guilt in the tale.” 

‘‘There was dishonour. I have wronged Sir 
Julian : his betrothed should have been even as his 
bride. I was mad to love you, Ethel; but that I 
could not help. I was madder to tell you of my 
love. For the sake of a few, short, blissful moments 
I have made you wretched.” 

‘‘ No—not wretched ; in one sense, happier! But, 
Walter, I will no¢ marry Sir Julian Armstrong.” 

‘* Ethel, you must. Such promises may not be 
broken.” 

“Do you say so?” she asked, reproachfully. 
‘‘But I tell you I wiil not. At least, I will tell 
him all the truth—I will not deceive him.” . 
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“No, no! you must not deceive him ; that would 
be the most cruel wrong of all.” 

‘¢T will tell him that I never loved him; that 
now I love another; but, rejecting nim, I reject all 
thought of marriage. I will not be his wife, and I 
cannot be the wife of any other man.” 

‘‘Unless he marry some one else. Then there 
would be no reason why you also should not be 
happy. His marmage, under any circumstances, 
would release you from every tie.” 

‘We will not speak of that; we have said too 
much already. Cannot we get back to Lady 
Camersfield ?”’ 

‘¢T would give worlds that you had never left her 
side,’’ said Walter, gloomily. 

‘¢So would not I,” thought Ethel; but she did 
not speak. ‘Ah! true it is that which I read with 
Gratia only yesterday— 


‘ Love's gifts are like the vein of gold 
That intersect earth’s darker mould ; 
The gold is gained, the coin is wrought, 
But how much trouble hath it brought !’” 


‘‘Can you walk now?” asked Walter, anxiously. 

She answered by rising to her feet, but she tot- 
tered and nearly fell. ‘‘I think I can; I shall be 
stronger presently. Do let us go. This way I think 
would take us night.” 

‘‘ No, there is a gleam of sunlight; that then is 
the west, and in that direction we must bend our 
steps. Courage, Ethel! we may not be so very far 
away from all the others. Perhaps we have been 
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wandering in a circle: once lose your latitude and 
longitude, and nothing is more easy.” | 

Not till then did Ethel note the fallen tree, only 
a few yards from her. 

‘‘Did the lightning do that?” she asked, 
trembling. 

‘‘Yes: we have had a merciful escape. If it 
had been the tree so nearly over us! As it was, we 
felt the shock—I did, and you also doubtless; but 
you fainted. Oh, Ethel, I thought you were 
dead.” 

‘‘ Better, perhaps, if I had been,’ said Ethel, 
bitterly. 

‘‘No, no! if it had been better, it would have 
been. It is better you should live—live to be a 
blessing, to do God’s work on earth—to be happy 
yourself. God sends discipline for wisest ends; but 
I do not believe that He ever wills the real unhap- 
piness of any creature. A father may correct his 
child, and give him pain; but a father only seeks 
his child’s best good—his true and lasting happiness. 
Let us thank God that your life—that my life has 
been spared. He has something yet in store for us, 
we may be certain.” 

Taking a westerly direction, they proceeded down 
the avenue till at length they heard voices, and in 
a few minutes saw some members of their party 
coming towards them; among them was Gratia. 
Lady Camersfield was seeking her lost child in 
another direction. 

Of course there were scores of questions asked, all 
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of which Walter answered to the best of his ability ; 
and all shrank back with awe when they heard of 
the smitten tree, and how it crashed down in their 
very path. No wonder the young pastor’s check 
was pale, and the maiden drooping like a fading lily. 
Gratia held her in her arms, scarcely able to believe 
she clasped the living Ethel, all unscathed, though 
every nerve was quivering and every muscle failing 
from the dreadful shock she had received. 

One of the young men who belonged to Gratia’s 
group suddenly exclaimed, in what he fancied very 
fluent English—‘‘ Mais! there rests my Lady Camers- 
field and Madame de Breteuil! It is necessary that 
to them we call, to say to them that we have founded 
the lost sheeps.”’ . And suiting the action to the 
word, he blew a long blast on the French horn, on 
which he was supposed to perform magnificently. 
That was the signal for all who heard it to repair to 
the spot where the dinner had been served. 

And in ten minutes more Ethel found herself 
locked in Lady Camersfield’s embrace, while a Babel 
of tongues told the story of her adventures in the 
forest. 

‘‘She get lost,’’ said the gentleman who believed 
his English was as perfect as his French—“ she get 
lost in the grand wood! M. le Pasteur find her all 
distract ; he take her in the road he knew of, but it 
is another road; and the tempest come too quick, 
~ and the bolt of thunder fall upon them, and stnke 
them to the land; but it do not kill them till they 
die—it only render them not sensible. They revive; 
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we find them soon. Ah! if we had founded them 
quite privéd of the life, quel tragédie ! quel horreur ! 
Ciel 1” 

Lady Camersfield hurried Ethel off to the carriage ; 
she wrapped her up in shawls, and made her drink 
a little wine; but by the time they reached the Place 
du Trone she was shivering in every limb. At the 
Place de la Bastille she fell asleep, or lapsed into 
‘unconsciousness, her friends could not be certain 
which. The streets were flooded; the storm had 
been very heavy in Paris, and it had rained a perfect 
deluge for an hour and twenty minutes. Everybody 
was tired, chilled, frightened, and glad to be near 
home. It was a dismal evening, after a most sunny 
morning, and a very lovely noon. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
. _ CONFESSIONS. 


A montH had passed away since that memorable pic- 
nic in the Forest of Vincennes, a month of strange 
unrest, and pain, and apprehension of what the 
coming days might bring to every member of Lady 
Camersfield’s small party. She was preparing to 
return to England as soon as Ethel should be strong 
enough to undertake the journey; for Ethel had 
been seriously ill, and for several days her friends 
had trembled lest in this world she should know 
them nevermore. A severe cold, coupled with in- 
tense anxiety and agitation of mind, had induced 
fever ; delirium frequently came on, and her danger 
was apparent. ‘‘She had suffered a most terrible 
shock,” said the two eminent physicians who were 
summoned to her aid; and when they heard how the 
thunderbolt had really fallen in her path, and how 
the slightest tempest always acted injuriously on her 
nerves, they did not wonder at the state in which 
she was lying. 

For nearly a week Ethel Erle seemed on the brink 
of the eternal world, then her naturally sound con- 
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stitution triumphed. The physician’s skill, and 
tender nursing, under the providence of God, pre- 
vailed, and the fever passed away, leaving her as 
weak as any baby in the first few weeks of its frail 
tiny life. 

Lady Camersfield wrote, of course, to Sir Julian, 
but through a mistake which caused his correspond- 
ence to travel slowly after him, her letter did not 
reach him till Ethel was rapidly recovering. She 
sat now in her cushioned, pillowed chair, leaning 
back like one who is weary of the day, looking very 
wan and white, but still manifestly coming back by 
slow degrees to all the interests of daily life again ; 
but her lovely face was very sad and grave. It 
might have been years since that bright sunny 
morning when she, Walter, and the others drove 
out of Paris by the Cours de Vincennes; years of 
thought, of disappointment, and of vain regret. 

The joyousness of girlhood, the charming abandun 
of a childish spirit, the sparkling energy of youth 
were faded, darkened, gone. And Lady Camersfield, 
sitting opposite to her, looked almost as sad and 
thoughtful. She was blaming herself with a great 
and bitter blame, for she began to fear that she 
understood the mystery—the real mystery of Ethel’s 
malady and change of manner. Even in her deli- 
rium the poor girl retained some remembrance of the 
resolution she had made, and though she raved 
about the awful lightning, and the tree a-flame, and 
the hollow rolling thunder, though she seemed in in- 
finite distress again to be wending her uncertain way 
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through the perplexed labyrinths of the forest, she 
never mentioned Walter’s name; she had, through 
all, a dim, imperfect consciousness that her secret 
must not be disclosed ; but some things she had said 
in her wanderings that struck fear and sorrow to the 
heart of Lady Camersfield. 

It was plain to her perception that Ethel dreaded 
the termination of her engagement, and did not love 
Sir Julian Armstrong as the woman he would make 
his wife should love him,—best of all, and dearest 
under heaven. And she remembered then that 
Ethel never had professed to love her nephew in the 
true sense of the word: she ‘‘dked” him very much, 
and would wish to make him happy, and did not 
care for any one so much, &c. But now might there 
not be some one whom she ‘‘cared for’ more ? 
And Lady Camersfield could not but note that, 
though Walter Dixon both came and sent to know 
how Kthel fared, daily and almost hourly at her 
worst, he had never entered the house since the 
night of their return from that eventful visit to 
Vincennes. All this she pondered in her heart, but 
said no word to any one, not even to Gratia, whom 
she half-suspected of sharing her solicitudes. 

This evening she had been reading to Ethel, but 
little had been said, and Ethel seemed too tired, too 
languid to follow out the simple weavings of the 
touching story ; perhaps, too,—nay, probably,—her 
own sorrows and anxieties weighed too heavily upon 
her to admit of any interest in those of others whom 
she had never seen, who lived perchance only in the 
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author’s fancy. They were alone, for Gratia was 
spending the day at Chantilly with some friends. 

‘‘ Ethel,” said Lady Camersfield, at length, ‘‘ I 
have a letter from Sir Julian; it was given to me 
when I left the room a little while ago. Shall I 
read it to you ?” 

‘No, thank you. Tell me what he says.” 

‘‘Of course he is deeply grieved to hear of your 
illness, and half disposed to scold me for letting you 
lose your way in the forest when a thunder-storm 
was pending. But the three letters—those which I 
wrote when you were so dangerously ill, and that 
which I despatched as soon as I could speak decidedly 
of partial restoration—reached him altogether. I 
ought to have directed the two first ‘ Poste Restante,’ — 
instead of which I sent them to some place he had 
mentioned as his probable head-quarters, and which 
he left without giving sufficiently lucid instructions 
about the due forwarding of his correspondence. He 
will be here, he says, almost as soon as his letter, 
so we may expect him any hour, he will certainly 
travel express.” 

Ethel turned still paler, and her thin fingers, 
weaving the fringes of her shawl, trembled per- 
ceptibly. ‘‘ Aunt, he may be here to-night.” 

‘‘ It is possible, just possible; and I have given 
orders that his rooms should be prepared; he would 
rather stay with us, I know, than at Meurice’s, 
Still, I have been calculating distances, cross roads, 
and trains, and I do not expect him until to-morrow. 
Ethel, my dear child, how strange you look! Do 
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you not wish to see your lover—so soon to be your 
husband ?” 

‘Not yet. I must sec him; I have been longing 
to see him ; but [ should have liked to get a little 
stronger first. I wish he would delay his coming 
for a fortnight.” 

‘* By which time I hope we shall be safe in Gros- 
venor Square. But, Ethel, this is very strange; do 
you object to tell me what it means ?” 

Ethel raised herself upon her cushions, and abso- 
lutely gasped for breath. ‘‘Oh! do not be angry, 
aunt,” she said, imploringly: ‘‘do not look so 
coldly on me. I cannot help it, aunt. I do not 
think I really am to blame; it is rather my mis- 
fortune.” 

‘“What is, my dear? Nay, compose yourself ; 
why should I be angry? I am only very anxious. 
Tell me, darling :—am I not your mother? What 
is your misfortune rather than your fault ?” 

‘‘ That I cannot marry Julian.” 

‘‘] feared this,’’ said Lady Camersfield mourn- 
fully. ‘‘Oh! Ethel, child, have you considered what 
you do in putting from you a lover so faithful and 
so fervent ?”’ 

‘*T have considered till I can bear it no longer. 
I said I was not to blame, but I was wrong in saying 
so. Iwas very much to blame three years ago when 
I allowed myself to be persuaded. I knew then I 
did not love Sir Julian as God would have all women 
love the men to whom they give themselves. I felt 
then he might be a dear brother, a most esteemed 
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friend, a reverenced benefactor, but never the ‘ all- 
in-all’ that he would wish to be. But I hoped 
that if I suffered myself to be engaged—and, indeed, 
at the time I seemed unable to resist his importunity, 
and you advised me to it, and Gratia too—Il hoped 
the real thing, the proper love might come. It 
never did.”’ 

‘¢ Have you never spoken since to Sir Julian upon 
this subject ?” 

‘Only once. I always meant to speak so plainly 
when he was away, but when he came he was so 
bright and kind, and built so on our coming future, 
counting up the months till he might claim me as 
his own, that I never had the courage, or the heart, 
to give the pain I knew I must inflict. I often 
thought that I would write, but I could never frame 
a letter to my mind; and so it went on. But once 
I did speak very plainly.” 

‘When was that?” 

‘Only last autumn, when we met at Interlachen. 
I told him then that I did not, and could not, give 
him love for love in the same measure I received 
from him.” 

‘‘ And what did he say ?” 

‘¢ He only kissed me, and said that so long as I 
loved him alone he would be content. After that, 
what could I say?” 

‘¢ And now you do not love him alone ?” 

Ethel’s paleness was succeeded by a burning glow, 
and her voice was broken as she answered: ‘ Do 
not despise me, aunt. Ah! I ought not to call you 
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‘aunt’ any longer. It is true I love another better 
than Sir Juhan; but—but I will never see him 
again; never of my own free will exchange one 
sentence with him more.” 

‘““My poor child, what good will that effect? 
Who will be the gainers? To sacrifice yourself 
and this other person will not reconcile Sir Julian 
to his loss.” 

‘‘ Perhaps not ; but it is the penance I must pay. 
I owe him so much for all his goodness to me, all 
his kindness; all that he has showered upon me.’ 

‘¢’'You mean to tell my nephew that you must be 
free ?” 

‘“‘T mean to ask him, to implore him to set me 
free.” 

‘Suppose he should refuse ?” 

‘‘T do not think he will: his pride alone would 
keep him from exacting forced obedience to his 
wishes. But if he should persist in holding me to 
my engagement still, why then he must take the risk 
of all the misery that must ensue. But I am very 
sure he will do nothing of the kind; he is not by 
any means the man to take to his heart and home 
an unwilling loveless bride. Besides he is so mag- 
nanimous, so noble! He has been so good to me, 
and he will be to the end. I have the most perfect 
confidence in him, and I esteem him more than I 
can tell.” 

‘‘And yet you deliberately contemplate making 
him entirely wretched? He has never truly loved 
any girl but you; he is nearly thirty years of age, 
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it is no boy’s love, hot to-day and cold to-morrow, 
that he has lavished on you. At this moment he is 
hastening to give you his heart full of love and 
tender thoughts. He thinks he is coming to his 
wife. What will be his disappointment ?” 

‘Oh, Lady Camersfield, I know, I know! But 
what canI do? Would it be right—right in God’s 
sight, and kind to him, to yield to him my hand, 
while my love, my real true woman’s love, was 
given to another ?” 

‘*No, it would not; it would be more than 
wrong, it would be wicked. But are you sure of 
yourself? Is a momentary passion to supersede the 
steadfast love of years? Are you quite certain that 
you have really given to another that which Sir 
Julian so long believed to be his own? If there is 
any doubt, be silent and wait awhile. I will see 
that your marriage is deferred a little while—till next 
spring, we will say; that will give you time to take 
counsel with yourself, to ask guidance of the Lord.”’ 

‘¢ Auntie, I have asked God to guide me, to show 
me the right path in which I ought to go; and He 
tells me that I must not be Sir Julian’s wife, neither 
must I please myself by going to that other person. 
I must be alone in the world. I shall be very 
unhappy for some time, very miserable. I dread to 
think of it; but peace will come in time. [I shall 
be content, feeling I am acting rightly, and able to 
ask God’s blessing on my life. If I married Sir Julian 
now people might say it was for his rank, and fortune, 
and his high position that I kept my word.” 
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‘‘Never mind anything that ‘people’ say if your 
own conscience is but clear. In sudh a case as this, 
God and your own heart must be the judges.” 

‘‘And if I married Sir Julian I could not go to 
the altar asking God to bless me: I should tremble 
there, and say, ‘ May God forgive me.’ ” 

Ethel was so exhausted that Lady Camersficld was 
glad to close the conversation and send her off to 
bed. She was still sitting by the open window 
watching, or seeming to watch, the stream of car- 
riages in the fairy lamp-lit park when Gratia re- 
turned. 

‘¢ Back so soon!” said Lady Camersfield. 

‘¢ Dear Lady Camersfield, it is nearly ten o’clock ; 
by the next train I could not have had an escort, 
and I did not wish to stay all night, [ should not 
have been easy about Ethel. M. Laurent was 
obliged to return a little earlier than he wished ; 
he had promised to join his daughter and her party 
at the opera. Is Ethel gone to bed ?’ 

‘‘' Yes; I sent her off an hour ago.” 

‘¢ Was she very tired?” 

‘She was rather faint. We had an exciting con- 
versation ; I am afraid she will be the worse for it 
to-morrow morning.” 7 

‘‘ Shall I go to her?” 

‘Yes, do, mydear. But do not let her talk about 
anything particular. I blame myself for having 
carried on the conversation to such a length; in her 
weak state it was highly inexpedient ; but—I may 

as well tell you, Gratia—I hate mysteries, and IL 
zZ2 
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am sure you are prepared to hear it. Ethel says 
she cannot be Sir Julian’s wife.” 

‘¢T am very sorry,” answered Gratia, ‘I feared 
it would be so. After that day at Vincennes I was 
sure of it.”’ 

‘¢ You think they came to an understanding on that 
day ?” 

“TI think so. J hardly know why, but I am con- 
vinced of it.” 

‘‘ Most dishonourable!’’ said Lady Camersfield, 
more hotly than Gratia had ever heard her speak 
before. ‘1 deeply regret my own infatuation ;— 
but an engagement always seemed to me as sacred as 
' amarriage. A betrothed woman ought to feel her- 
self degraded if she listen to words of love from any 
but her future husband; her honour should be as 
inviolate as if they were already married.” 

‘‘ But I think these mutual confessions were in- 
voluntary. Oh, Lady Camersfield, one may keep a 
secret for years and have it wrung out in some most 
unexpected moment. Ethel would have kept hers 
for ever, I am well convinced, had she not been 
surprised out of her composure. Perhaps he thought, 
as she certainly thought, their last hour was come ; 
at any rate, it must have been an hour when all that 
was not of the very life itself would vanish quite 
away. They were alone together; death, visible 
death, was all around them; can we blame them 
greatly that in such a case they spoke the truth 
as they never meant to speak it in this world ?”’ 

‘¢ Have you been in Ethel’s confidence, Gratia ?” 
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‘‘ No, indeed, no,” replied Gratia eagerly. ‘‘ We 
have never spoken on the subject. I could only 
make dim guesses, nothing more. Sometimes I 
thought that I was right in my conjectures, and 
then again I smiled to think how much I was de- 
ceived. Only ever since the end of the winter I 
have been afraid that Ethel did not love Sir Julian 
sufficiently to justify their marriage—to ensure even 
a moderate degree of happiness. Her ravings in her 
illness told us this decidedly. You must have felt 
yourself, dear Lady Camersfield, that she had, as we 
say, ‘something on her mind.’”’ 

‘Poor child! yes. The truth flashed on me all 
at once one day when she was moaning out some 
miserable self-upbraidings. She was telling some 
one whom she fancied at her side, that she could 
never marry him,—that they must never meet again. 
She named no name, but E knew it all too well. 
Oh, how bitterly I reproached myself!” 

‘‘Dear Lady Camersfield, you could not possibly 
foresee how this kind of trouble should arise.”’ 

‘“T ought to have been on my guard with two 
young girls under my charge.” 

‘‘Nay, we counted Ethel as almost a married 
woman; and I have long ago, as you know, decided 
in favour of perpetual spinsterhood.” 

‘‘Oh, but that does not exculpate me. I have 
been most lax, most blameable. By my want of 
prudence I have caused the unhappiness of three 
persons; two of whom have been led to act dis- 
honourably.” 
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‘‘Lady Camersfield, I must say it. I do not 
believe either Ethel or that young man would act 
dishonourably—knowingly, I mean.” 

‘¢ Tt was dishonourable in him to say one word of 
love, to let one glance escape him; he, at least, 
ought to have controlled himself at any cost. He 
knew her position, he knew it from the first; he 
knew that in October Ethel’s long engagement would 
terminate in marriage. I donot blame her so much, 
poor child; he, the stronger and the elder—he, a 
man and a minister of religion, ought to have had 
compassion on her weakness.” 

‘Still the facts would have remained the same. 
They only spoke out that which had been in their 
hearts for long. If no word had passed the lips of 
either, it would not have been well that Ethel should 
have kept her troth.”’ 

‘‘T suppose not; Iam sure not. But it is alla 
miserable tangle. Julian will be so hurt, so bitterly, 
so cruelly outraged. The crushing of a hope he has 
cherished so patiently and so long may darken all 
his future days; and what am I to say to the dear 
old people at Blackingham? No! I cannot forgive 
the young man yet; neither can I feel quite in 
charity with Ethel.”’ 

Gratia took her bougte, and went up-stairs. She 
saw that at present it was in vain to try to appease 
Lady Camersfield’s most natural displeasure; she 
thought it would be best to go and comfort Ethel, 
if indeed she could receive the smallest consolation. 
She found Ethel sitting up in bed, listening to every 
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footstep in the corridor, her cheeks flushed, her eyes 
shining, and her hand burning with fever. 

‘¢This wili not do,”’ said Gratia, in her firmest, 
gentlest tone, smoothing the crushed-up pillows as 
she spoke. ‘‘Lie down, dear, while I get you a 
dose of Ignatia. Ethel, you must be quiet.” 

There was a look of despairing misery in those 
sparkling violet eyes that made Gratia’s heart throb 
with sympathy. She was going to speak, when Ethel 
said, almost wildly—‘‘ Do you know, Gratia? Has 
Lady Camersfield told you?” 

‘¢Yes; though there was not much to tell. I 
had guessed it all some time before.” 

‘‘ And you despise me ?”’ 

‘‘No, darling; be sure that I shall never blame 
you. But now lie down and try to sleep. Ethel 
dear, be patient; make no rash resolves; wait 
awhile. Ask God to show you what your duty is, 
and to give you strength todo it. Many a cloud 
that looks the blackest as we watch its coming, 
passes over us with very little rain—perhaps is quite 
dispersed.”’ | 

‘‘This cloud must fall in tempest on my head. 
Oh, Gratia! I wish I had died three weeks ago, 
when I was so very ul. I wish God had let me 
die.”’ 

‘¢ Hush, dear! It is sin to say, to wsh so much. 
There may come a time, Ethel, when you will rather 
thank God, who raised you up from the grave, and 
gave you fresh life and strength. My dear, the 
greatest, heaviest sorrow is borne more easily as 
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time goes on. Only be patient, give yourself up to 
God’s will, and all will still be well. Not well, 
perhaps, as we have looked for it so long; nor well, 
as you would have it, if your every wish were gra- 
tified ; but still well! Now I will not talk to you 
any more. Lady Camersfield said we must not enter 
into any conversation till to-morrow.” 

‘‘One thing, Gratia, tell me: is she very angry 
with me ?”’ 

‘‘'No, my dear, not angry ; she is deeply grieved. 
It could not well be otherwise. Suir Julian is as dear 
to her as if he were her son. She is wounded where 
she is most vulnerable. She will feel less keenly in 
a day or two.” 

‘Ah, me! What an ingrateI am! Most wretch- 
edly ungrateful! They to whom I owe everything. 
I have on earth—they who rescued me from poverty, 
and obscurity, and ignorance—they who gave me 
place among them, as if I had been their next of 
kin, or the highest lady in the land—I have injured 
sorely, sorely !” 

‘‘We will talk it all over to-morrow, Ethel. It 
is your duty now to get some rest, to try at least to 
be composed, and sleep. I will read to you, and then 
we will pray together, and leave all other matters 
till to-morrow.” 

‘Ah, to-morrow !” sighed Ethel, uneasily; ‘‘ to- 
morrow Sir Julian will be here. But the sooner now 
the better.” 

Gratia made no rejoinder, but she took up Ethel’s 
Bible, and read a psalm in her own low, quiet tones, 
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that always seemed to breathe of peace and rest; 
and then she prayed, very briefly, that Ethel might 
be strengthened and supported in all coming trial, 
and in her present need. - Lastly, bending down to 
kiss the flushed and anxious face, she began to 
repeat to her some lines that once were very dear to 
Olive :— 
“One cross the less remains for me to bear ; 
Already borne is that of yesterday : 
That of to-day shall no to-morrow share, 
To-morrow’s with itself shall pass away. 


“ That which is added to the troubled past 
Is taken from the future, whose troubled store 
Grows less and less each day, till soon the last 
Dull wave of woe shall break upon our shore. 


“ The storm that yesterduy ploughed up our sea 
Is buried now beneath its level blue: 
One storm the fewer now remains for me, 
Ere sky and earth are made for ever new.” 


Just as Gratia was going away Lady Camersfield 
stole in. ‘She is not yet gone to sleep, Gratia ?” 

Ethel’s eyes looked very unlike sleep. ‘‘ Kiss me, 
aunt ; say you are not angry,” pleaded Ethel. ‘I 
cannot go to sleep for thinking how I grieve you.” 

‘J am not angry with you, my child,’ was Lady 
Camersfield’s reply. ‘‘I blame myself; I feel ex- 
asperated with another. Nay, do not look so pitiful,” 
for Ethel’s lip was quivering and her eyes were full 
of tears. ‘‘I shall feel better in that respect to- 
morrow morning. Another kiss, and then good 
night.” 


‘‘Good night, dear aunt; good night, Gratia. 
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Perhaps by this time to-morrow it will be all 
over.” 

And Gratia, sitting thinking in her own room till 
the summer night had waned and the grey dawn had 
broken through her curtained windows, said—‘‘ Poor 
child! poor child! this is her first real sorrow—the 
first time that a real great grief has compassed her 
about. Ah! that first sorrow, in all its keen sur- 
prising agony! ‘To such there seemeth no to- 
morrow.’ My poor Ethel! God bless her, and keep 
her, and bring all things to a happy issue ; and God 
help him, for the blow will be so strong! Ah! he 
will suffer so much, and I cannot help him. TI can 
only pray. I will pray for them both; and also for 
myse 
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Bet it was not over by “that time to-morrow.” It 
was Friday evening when Ethel made her confession 
to Lady Camersfield, and owing to certain vexatious 
detentions on the road, it was not till late on Sunday 
evening that Sir Julian arrived. 

At twelve o’clock on Monday Ethel was sitting 
in her dressing-room, when Gratia came to her and 
said—‘‘ Sir Julian is coming. Keep up your courage. 
Do not be afraid.” 

There was no time for reply, for as Gratia squeezed 
her hand and hurriedly escaped by one door into her 
own apartments, Sir Julian’s footsteps might be heard 
approaching the other. He came in, looking very 
pale and grave, and even stern. He did not proffer 
any embrace, and Sir Julian was a very demonstra- 
tive lover, especially when for some time he had been 
parted from the lady of his love; but now he merely 
touched poor Ethel’s hand, and sitting down, began 
without the smallest preamble—‘ Ethel, I am come 
to hear my sentence.” 
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‘““Do you know? Has Lady Camersfield been 
telling you?” 

‘*T know that a villain has stolen your affections 
from me, but he shall pay for it.” 

Ethel felt inclined to faint, but she struggled with 
herself. She did not wish to move Sir Julian to 
compassion by any of those weaknesses which to 
some women are a last resource in times of trouble; 
neither had she any desire to defer the explanations 
which, sooner or later, must be entered into. So, 
summoning all her courage, she replied—‘*‘ That is 
not true. No one has stolen from you what you 
never had.” 

‘‘'You can tell me that ?”’ 

‘‘T must. Oh, Julian! I have told it you before. 
I told you by the lake at Derwent Tower that I 
could not make myself love you as I ought to love 
you, if I vowed to be your wife. I told it you again 
when we were in Switzerland last year. You must 
remember that rainy evening at Interlachen, when 
aunt and Gratia had gone out to tea; but you only 
laughed, and said you did not care so long as I put 
no one else before you.” 

‘‘ Precisely. But now, if all I hear be truth, you 
have put some one else before me—you have deceived 
me.” 

‘Never! not for one moment. You are unge- 
nerous to say so. I have always told you truth.” 

‘You assured me at Interlachen that all the love 
you had to give was mine.” 

‘‘T know I did, and it was perfect truth. It is 
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only very lately that I have learned to know what 
true love really is. I did not understand myself till 
just a month ago.” 

‘‘ Ethel, you are very frank. Tell me—let me 
hear it from your own lips—do you love this Walter 
Dixon ?” 

6c IT do.” 

‘¢ And he loves you?” 

“Yes.” 

‘‘ He has told you so?” 

‘Yes, he has told me so, or I had never owned 
my love for him.” 

‘‘ The man is a black traitor! He knew he was 
trusted, weakly trusted, for his parents’ sake. A 
man with the least honour in his soul would have 
looked upon you as my wife. I looked upon myself 
as your husband, and nothing could have tempted 
me to breathe a word of love to any other woman. 
I should have loathed myself had I thought of any 
other,”’ 

‘‘He never meant to say one word, and he will 
never say another. We know we wronged you; we 
did not mean it, but we did it not the less. Julian! 
forgive me—it cannot be helped now. I promise 
you never more to speak to Walter Dixon—never 
more of my own free will to look upon his face.”’ 

‘‘ What will that avail me, unless, indeed, your 
fancy cheated you, and you mistook a moment’s 
passion for a true affection? I have heard of such 
things—nay, in times past I have experienced them. 
More than once I have fancied myself in love with a 
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girl—that was before I saw you, though—and I have 
felt that my happiness was in her keeping. They 
were only boyish dreams, the results of my unsettled 
life. Iremember one evening going home passion- 
ately in love with Gratia Venour. If her senseless, 
shameless stepmother had not so thrust her on me, I 
should have proposed to her, I know. If you fel 
that this so-called love of yours for Walter Dixon 
was but a brief delusion—say so, and I will think 
no more about it. All shall be between us as it has 
been all these years; we will never speak of this 
mistake again. I will forget it, if Ican; and we 
will still be married in October.” 

“It was not a delusion—not a passing fancy! 
Oh! I wish you had chosen Gratia Venour. She is 
fit to be your wife; she was born a gentlewoman ; 
you see I could not take to state and grandeur. Oh, 
Julian, do not look so wretched. I never saw tears 
in your eyes before.” 

‘‘T could weep floods of them: I shall, before my 
heart will be at rest; these are things that make a 
strong man feeble as a child. One could smile at 
torture by the rack, if one were suffering for the 
right; but this anguish is not to be borne. You do 
not know how I have loved you, Ethel; you do not 
know how in my travels your image has been with 
me day and night. You do not know how I have 
counted up the slow months as they passed, tall the 
blessed time should come when I might make you all 
my own. I have been faithful to you in thought, in 
word, in deed; you have never had the shadow of a 
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rival even for a passing hour. Everywhere I have 
proclaimed myself an engaged man, and I have be- 
haved to all women, as if I were not affianced merely, 
but actually wedded. I come back to my bride, the . 
time is near when I may claim her,—only a few 
weeks remain before my long-expected happiness is 
sealed, and I find she loves me not at all—she takes 
another in my place. Is not this hard—cruelly hard, 
Task you, Ethel? What if I had been the one to 
play fast and loose with promises! How would you 
have borne it ?” 

Ethel was silent. She did not think the compari- 
son quite fair. She had not played fast and loose 
with promises, and if Sir Julian had been faithless 
she would have borne it with something more than 
resignation, she would have been intensely happy. 
Now three persons were miserable. 

‘¢ Ethel, tell me all about it.” 

She told him as clearly as she could, beginning 
with Walter's coming to and fro all through the 
winter, and ending with that afternoon, when in 
the darkness and the storm all had been disclosed. 

‘¢ Then,” questioned Sir Julian, ‘‘ you really did 
not care for this person when you were at Inter- 
lachen ?” | 

‘¢T did not, further than I liked him, as I like 
some others, and as being the son of my very dear 
old friends.’’ 

‘¢T wonder what those very dear old friends will 
say when they hear of their sweet son’s treachery.” 

‘‘ It was not treachery,” said Ethel, stoutly, ‘‘ he 
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betrayed himself. In such an hour, when Death 
was standing at our side, what else could you expect? 
But for that awful storm, he never would have known 
that I cared for him—lI never should have known 
his love for me. Nevertheless, I should have be- 
sought you to release me from my engagement.” 

‘¢On what plea?” 

“That I did not love you—that I could not, 
would not, do you such a wrong, and commit s0 
great a sin against my God, as marry you. That 
one hour in the forest has not really made any differ- 
ence in our positions; we are now just where we 
were three months ago.” 

‘¢ Except that you are engaged to Walter Dixon, 
instead of to myself.” 

‘*No; we are not engaged; we never thought of 
it.” 

‘‘ Thoroughly absurd! You are engaged in fact, 
if not in word, you know it very well. Your new 
lover is poor now and unsettled; but of course you 
will marry as soon as he has a home to offer you.” 

‘¢'We shall not. We both knew how we stood 
as regards yourself; we felt we had involuntarily 
wronged you cruelly. We could not build up our 
own happiness on the ruins of yours. ‘Fast and 
loose’ I have not played in any wise.” 

He felt rather softened then, and he answered :— 
“Very well, I will try not to blame you, not to 
think more hardly than I can help of this man whe 
comes between us, darkening all my days. I release 
you, Ethel, you are free again to marry whom you 
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will. May you never know the bitterness of breaking 
such a bond as you compel me now to break! May 
you never know the misery I endure to-day—the 
misery that must be mine for many days to come!” 

Ethel drew off her ring and gave it to him. 
‘‘Keep it for some one worthier,” she said, very 
humbly ; ‘‘some one who will love you as you well 
deserve ; a3 1 would have loved you, if I could.” 

His eyes were full of tears, and his voice was 
choked,:as he answered, ‘‘I shall never find one 
worthier, Ethel. Ido not say decidedly I shall 
never marry, but this I say, that no one will ever be 
to me what you have been. You little know how 
much love—true, deep, and lasting love, you thus 
cast from you.” 

Ethel’s strength was failing fast. ‘‘ Leave me, 
please,” at length she said, though faintly; ‘‘ leave 
menow. I cannot bear any more just yet.” 

He took her in his arms. ‘One more kiss,’ he 
said, ‘‘to say farewell !—the last, the last that I 
may ever take ; and only yesterday I thought I had 
a right. But all is ended now. (God bless you, 
Ethel: I do not ask you to be my sister or my 
friend ; the only love I could receive from you would 
be that which would give me all without reserve. 
Good-bye, we shall meet no more! If you need my 
consent to marry Walter Dixon, you have it freely. 
Marry him—be happy! Your happiness must be 
my consolation.” 

Another minute and he was gone. Ethel was 
alone; and she wept till she could weep no more. 

AA 
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After a while Gratia came, and mingled her tears 
with hers, and then she grew calmer, but was so ex- 
hausted that she had to be undressed and carried 
‘to her bed, and another month of tedious illness 
followed. . 

That night Sir Julian quitted Paris, after com- 
mending Ethel to his aunt’s most tender care ; though, 
indeed, her suffering state alone would have prevented 
Lady Camersfield from nourishing implacable resent- 
ment. She could not quite forgive the child she had 
loved so well; Sir Julian was dearer to her still, and 
he was suffering, and in loneliness, and something 
like despair, and all through Ethel’s—not heartless- 
ness, but something that seemed very like it! Lady 
Camersfield, however, did not know anything about 
one little episode in her nephew’s history—a short 
scene in the present act of the life-drama that was 
being played out in the pleasant Champs Elysées. 
Sir Julian went straight to England, and he left the 
station on the Place du Havre by the night express. 
In the evening he strolled into the garden, and there 
under the orange trees, book in hand, but evidently - 
not reading, he found Gratia Venour. 

He began pacing by her side up and down the 
long, straight, shady alley. ‘‘Gratia!” he said, 
presently, ‘‘ did you know of all this misery prepar- 
ing for me ?”’ 

‘‘No,”? she answered, slowly; ‘that is, I did 
not really know till Friday evening; but I had 
fears. I began to doubt. It was just before the 
picnic to Vincennes that I began to have suspicions. 
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It struck me all at once that Mr. Dixon cared for 
Ethel much more than he cared for me or any one. 
Sir Julian, I am very sorry.” 

‘‘ Thank you, Gratia, I felt certain of your sym- 
pathy. Think of me sometimes in my loneliness at 
Derwent Tower. Mane isa hard and bitter lot; I 
know not yet how well I shall endure it.”’ 

‘You must bear it nobly, grandly! You must 
find your happiness in doing good—in other people’s 
joy. Do not think I mean to be unkind when I say 
that natures such as yours are best wrought out in 
solitude and suffering. You will be happy yet, Sir 
Julian—calmly, serenely happy in your soul; you 
will fight and gain the victory; you will be beloved 
and honoured by your friends, and by your grateful 
country. In time to come, men will reverence your 
name—you will be blessed by generations now un- 
bern.” 

‘‘Gratia, you once told me I was an idler, a mere 
cumberer of the ground.’’ 

‘‘That was long ago. I take shame to myself, 
remembering what I said, and seeing how worthily 
you fill the station to which God has called you.” 

‘‘T was a dreamer—an intellectual visionary. I 
really believe, Gratia, those words of yours were the 
first that really roused me. I have never forgotten 
them, and I trust I never shall—and now fa 

‘‘ Now you must be patient, and take this disap- 
pointment as needful discipline. Ask God to give 
you strength to go straightforward on your way, 
thinking for others, planning for others, toiling for 
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others, and in others’ happiness finding your own. 
Let the past go—bear the pain as bravely as you can 
—live in the preseat, and hope for the future. 
Weeping may endure for a night, but joy cometh in 
the morn—if we can but endure to the end.” 

‘**Gratia, you do me good. I could almost think — 
forgive me if I seem impertinent—I could almost 
think you had had some tral of your own—some 
trial, I mean, in which your heart was crushed, and 
all your expectations blighted. And out of this trial 
you have come triumphantly, learning to live in this 
world without that which had once seemed indispens- 
able. Is it not so?” 

‘‘T have had such a trial. I have learned to live 
without—that which I believed alone would make me 
happy. But things were not exactly as you infer ; 
I have never known your trouble—no one ever 
broke troth with me.”’ 

‘‘ Perhaps not; but you have loved, Gratia, and I 
know what a love like yours would be; and that 
love has not been crowned by the happiness it well 
deserved. And instead of sinking into fretfulness 
and weak repining, you have learned life’s lessons 
nobly, perseveringly. You have learned the lesson 
most difficult of all—that of self-abnegation. You 
are the comforter, the guide, the universal sister !”’ 

‘‘Oh no! oh no! Besides, the strength by which 
I won my way to peace was not my own. I trusted 
in God and He helped me; without Him I had been 
desolate indeed.” 

‘‘Gratia, I have thought of something! I would 
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not say it now, only that in a few hours I shall be 
far away, and what I have to propose is better said 
than written. You have loved, and loved in vain— 
the treasures of your youth, the sweetness of your 
early womanhood, have been contemned. I, too, 
have spread my sails upon the same deceitful sea of 
love, and total shipwreck is the issue. What hinders 
it that, as far as may be, we should make each other 
happy? The first and best we have it not to give ; 
but, at least, we are equal. We may strengthen 
and encourage each other, we may work together, 
Wwe may enjoy a sober, quiet happiness. ‘Let the 
dead past bury its dead.’ Let your love, who was 
false or cold, and mine, who was both, be alike for- 
gotten. The same sweet raptures cannot come again 
—let us be content with calmer, steadier affections. 
Shall it be so, Gratia ? will you be my wife?” 

66 No.” 

It was spoken almost in a whisper, but a firmer, 
more unalterable negation never passed a woman’s 
lips, and Julian knew it. ‘‘ You will not?” he 
said, falteringly. Gratia, this is hard—twice in 
one day!” 

‘¢'You should not have asked it. ‘ It could not be. 
I will be your friend, your faithful sister, and that 
isall you really want of me; but your wife, certainly. 
not. You will be glad to-morrow that I said you 
nay. Hands may be caught in the rebound, I be- 
lieve, as I might have caught yours to-night, but not 
hearts that have really, truly loved.” 

‘‘No, not the heart as once it was! Not the 
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heart throbbing high with hope, and visionary bliss, 
and sweet imaginings; but the heart crushed and 
chilled, with all its pulses beating quietly, but truly, 
yet. It was such a heart I offered you, Gratia.” 

‘¢ And such a heart I cannot take. Sir Julian, 
this 1s one of your rash impulses; in a very little 
while you will wonder how you could propose such 
a means of consolation. I will consider all you have 
said during the last quarter of an hour as mere 
delirium, the natural reaction of a day of suffering 
and sternest self-control. It shall be as if it never 
had been uttered ; I will keep your secret inviolably. 
No one shall ever know that for a moment you 
fancied you would like to be to me—not what you 
have been to Ethel—but my husband. Now, my 
dear friend, go away, and be sure that I shall think 
of you with kindness, as a faithful sister may. 
When we meet again I shall have quite forgotten 
that you ever asked me to be more. God bless you 
and keep you.” 

And taking her proffered hand, he held it closely 
for a minute. ‘‘ And God bless you, Gratia Venour. 
You are right, you have saved me from myself—you 
have saved me from a sin, for my heart is still all 
Ethel’s, and it is bleeding at the core. Good-bye, 
my friend and sister ; we shall meet again ere long, 
I trust.” 

And Gratia went her way, and Lady Camersfield 
never suspected that under the orange trees Sir 
Julian had proposed and been rejected. And Gratia 
herself thought, ‘‘ If any one had ever told me that I 
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should refuse Sir Julian Armstrong !—oh, how little 
we can know the future!” 

Meanwhile Ethel continued seriously ill; there 
was no immediate danger, but always plenty of 
anxiety, for the medical men kept saying that if cer- 
tain symptoms should be developed it would be all 
over with her. But these symptoms were happily 
averted, and one day early in August she was sitting 
again in the great salon, very pale and thin, and 
trembling with weakness, but evidently getting 
better. Virginie de Breteuil had been to see her, 
and they had had a long and confidential talk. 
Every one knew now that the engagement between 
Miss Erle and Sir Julian Armstrong was broken off. 

After Virginie’s departure she sat down some time 
in earnest, silent thought, and though her face was 
grave, it was more hopeful than it had been since 
her first confession to Lady Camersfield. She waited 
quietly, a growing serenity stealing over her expres- 
sion, till Lady Camersfield and Gratia came home 
from a morning call they had been making in the . 
environs. 

‘‘You are looking better, Ethel,’’ said Gratia, 
smiling on the sweet pale face, so changed from what 
it had been three short months ago. 

‘‘T am better. I have been having a long talk ~ 
with Virginie de Breteuil.” 

‘‘ About what you were speaking of to me last 
evening ?”? 

‘‘Yes; and I think I see my way; but Lady 
Camersfield- must decide.” 
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Ethel never said ‘*‘ Aunt”’ or ‘* Auntie” now, and 
Lady Camersfield never took any notice of the change. 
It was impossible that their relationships should 
remain as they had been. 

And when they were all three quietly seated, 
Ethel began. ‘‘ If you are not too busy with those 
papers, dear Lady Camersfield, may I talk to you a 
little ?” 

‘Certainly, my dear, the papers are of no ac- 
count.”’ 

‘J have been thinking about my future a great 
deal lately. Yesterday I talked about it to Gratia, 
end this morning Virginie de Breteuil makes a pro- 
position.”’ 

‘¢ What is it, my dear?” 

‘‘That I should remain with them when you 
return to England; they want some one to read 
English with them ; they will give me a safe home, 
and I shall feel that I am useful.”’ 

‘You wish to leave me, then?”? Thero was an 
unsteadiness in Lady Camersfield’s tone that nearly 
shook Ethel from her equilibrium ; but she answered, 
‘* My dear, best friend, it must be so! I.have no 
right to separate you from your nephew whom you 
love so much. If I remained with you, then would 
Sir Julian never visit you; my presence in your 
house would prevent his entrance there. You must 
have thought of that.” 

Lady Camersfield had thought about it very pain- 
fully ;. she_had. been sorely perplexed as to. what -she 
ought to do with Ethel. It seemed as if she were 
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called on to decide between her nephew and this 
child of her adoption whom she loved so well. It 
was an infinite relief to find that Ethel had made the 
choice herself; but it would be hard to both to part. 
She went on, however, pretty steadily. 

‘But the De Breteuils are going in the early 
spring to Italy—what will you do then?” 

‘¢T shall take a situation as governess. I have 
had many advantages: I shall have been a year and 
three-quarters in Paris, when I leave Madame de 
Breteuil; that in itself is no ordinary recommenda- 
tion—my accent is undeniable.” 

‘¢True, and you are quite equal to the occasion ; 
your English is good also, your reading extensive ; 
then you have travelled, and your singing is certainly 
beyond mediocrity. I know of no one with whom I 
could leave you with more comfort to myself than 
with Madame de Breteuil, and Virginie is your espe- 
cial friend. My dear, I am afraid I must say your 
scheme is one of prudence.” 

‘‘T wish you to say it, dear Lady Camersfield. 
We must part for the present; my conscience tells 
me I must not separate two who are mother and son 
in all but name; my sense of delicacy will not let 
me go with you to London. Thanks to your good- 
ness, I shall do very well; I always liked teaching, 
and I shall have the autumn and winter to reconcile 
myself and my feelings to the changes that await 
me, for with the De Breteuils I shall be as a friend, 
not as a hired governess. Do not be anxious about 
me, my dear, kind friend; when Sir Julian is hap- 
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pily married, perhaps you will let me come and live 
with you again ?”’ 

‘That will never be now, I fear,” said Lady 
Camersfield, sadly; ‘‘ Julian will never marry 
now.” 

Gratia did not feel so sure about that; of course, 
she said nothing, but plied her needle diligently. 

Several conversations followed, and Lady Camers- 
field and Madame de Breteuil had private interviews, 
and at last it was decided that it should be as Ethel 
wished—as Virginie had first proposed. 

Then came all the bustle of packing up, the paying 
farewell visits, the minor arrangements that had to 
be made just at the very last. But the day of part- 
ing came, and Ethel was left at the Hotel de Bre- 
teuil, half heart-broken, and half hopeful of better 
days to come, Walter Dixon had left Paris several 
weeks before: he was going to assist a Protestant 
pastor in Brussels for several months, then he would 
return to England ; and Lady Camersfield and Gratia 
went home by way of Rouen and Havre. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
MARY LISTER’S HEIRESS. 


Ir was a chilly evening in October, and the eve of 
Sir Julian Armstrong’s birthday. He sat busily 
engaged in the library at Derwent Tower, his guar- 
dian and lawyer, Mr. Hartley, with him; and Mr. 
Dashbrook, his other guardian, also his guest, still 
in the dining-room occupied with Mr. Shepherd’s 
choicest claret and the Zimes of yesterday. There 
were to be rejoicings among the tenants on the 
morrow; Sir Julian would willingly have allowed 
the day to pass unnoticed, for on the same day his 
long-deferred marriage was to have been celebrated, 
but his kind heart would not permit him to defraud 
his people of the simple pleasures they had antici- 
pated. It was understood, however, that there 
would be no rejoicings at the Tower, save that the 
principal yeomen and statesmen of the dale, with 
their wives and elder children, dined in the great 
hall, the baronet himself presiding. All the people 
in Derwent dale knew well enough that Sir Julian 
had somehow lost his bride. 
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Of course there was a great deal of business to go 
through, many formalities to be observed, and there- 
fore Sir Julian and Mr. Hartley—lawyer, guardian, 
and executor—were up to the elbows in doct- 
ments and parchments of various kinds as they 
sat alone together in the stately library of Derwen: 
Tower. 

‘‘That is all then,” said Mr. Hartley presently. 
‘‘ Just affix your signature to those two papers and 
our work is done; we have only now to clear away 
the table of this important litter and put it safely, 
and in order, in the iron-box again; then, I pre- 
sume, it goes to the muniment-room for more com- 
plete security. Oh, but there is one thing though, 
allis straight and plain but that, and satisfactory 
too, most satisfactory, I think I may remark; eh, 
Sir Julian ?” 

‘‘ Entirely so, Mr. Hartley. I can never thank 
you and Mr. Dashbrook sufficiently for the way in 
which you have discharged a most onerous and 
petplexing trust. My uncle left these estates 
heavily burdened, the family fortunes were at the 
lowestebb. I rise to-morrow morning sole master 
of broad, flourishing, and unencumbered lands; I 
owe no man anything; all is fair and flourishing; 
and I have a most satisfactory balance at my banker’s. 
This, in great part, I owe to you, my friend and 
guardian.” — 

“‘T hope, Sir Julian, I have discharged my trust 
faithfully and honourably as a Christian gentleman 
should; Mr. Dashbrook.I know has done the same; 
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but that one difficulty,—I really think we are bound 
to grapple with it once again.”’ 
‘What is it, Mr. Hartley ?” 
_ The legacy of Mary-Lister. There is the money 

and its interest for fifteen years lying in the bank. 
When Mr. Clement died we advertised extensively 
for Mary Lister or her heirs; that is fifteen years 
ago. We advertised again, as you will, I dare say, 
remember, for twelvemonths at intervals after you 
were twenty-one, and still with no success. What 
had we better do?” 

‘‘ Try again, decidedly. If Mary Lister be dead, 
which is probably the case, there is very likely some 
one living who may inherit as next of kin.” 

‘‘Tt is most astonishing. All trace of her seems 
to be lost; we do not even know the name of her 
husband.” | 

‘‘That, certainly, complicates our difficulty. 
What do you know about this lady, Mr. Hartley ?” 

‘‘ Next to nothing. I never heard her name till 
the death of my old friend Mr. Clement Armstrong. 
I knew that in his youth—a mere lad of eighteen 
or nineteen, I should say—he fell violently in love 
with the daughter of some country curate. The 
young lady lived with her father in an obscure 
village in Derbyshire ; she was motherless, an only 
child, and marvellously beautiful,—so at least 1 
learned from village gossip. Your uncle proposed, 
and was accepted; it was thought a very fine match 
for Miss Lister, whose only fortune was her lovely 
face; but it was not to be. They were betrothed, 
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but their marriage was inevitably postponed for a 
future day, Mr. Clement Armstrong, accustomed 
to the style of Derwent Tower, not considering 
himself at all in a position to take a wife,—and 
they were both very young. The family was just 
then at its lowest ebb of impecuniosity. He went 
abroad, made ‘the grand tour,’ as it was called m 
those days, and returned after an absence of several 
years, to find his bride faithless, and his family m 
its worst extremity. Your grandfather died, Mr. 
Clement embarked in commercial speculations; the 
rest you know. He never mentioned Mary Lister's 
name to me, or to any one that I know of. I knew 
he had been disappointed in his youth, for he had a 
cynical way of speaking of marriage, and, as a rule, 
he avoided the society of women; he judged them 
all by the one who had made his life so lonely ; he 
believed them fickle, frivolous, unworthy of his 
notice. Your mother, my Lady Gertrude, he espe- 
cially disliked.” 

‘‘T know he did; they never understood each 
other in the least. But you made some personal 
efforts to discover the cti-devant Miss Lister? I am 
sure you told me so.” 

‘‘Of course I did. I spared neither pains not 
money to unearth the inconstant fair, but all in vain. 
I went down to the Derbyshire village once, a half 
savage place filled with miners, among the hills. 
The curate was dead—dead long ago, the people 
said, and nearly forgotten too, for the place hed 
changed its character since Mr. Lister’s days, owing 
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to the discovery of a mineral spring in its vicinity. 
It was become comparatively popular, the old families 
seemed lost and scattered, a second church and a 
Methodist meeting-house had been erected to meet 
the wants of a steadily increasing population; new 
interests and new ideas occupied the minds of such 
of the old villagers who yet remained, and no one 
really seemed to know anything about the Rev. Mr. 
Lister, for he was singularly reserved, and, though 
poor, extremely proud, and not a favourite with his 
flock. I learned only that his father was also a 
clergyman, that he was supposed to be of an ancient 
but impoverished family; that his daughter—the 
Mary of whom I was in search—had clandestinely 
married a handsome young clergyman whom she had 
met at a friend’s house while on a visit in the south 
of England. Mr. Lister, highly displeased at her dis- 
obedience and breach of faith to Clement Armstrong, 
never saw his child again—never, indeed, mentioned 
her name. He died very shortly afterwards; and 
no one ever heard what became of Mary.” 

‘¢ From what place did she elope ?”’ 

‘¢ That I failed to learn, though I wearied all the 
oldest inhabitants with my catechism, and made them 
cross with cross-examinations. Neither could any 
one tell me positively to whom the girl was married. 
One old lady, after rubbing up her memory a day or 
two, said it was to the Rev. Mr. Ellis. Imme- 
diately I looked up ail the Reverend Ellises in 
Great Britain, but not one of them owned to being 
the husband of a Mary Lister.” 
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‘‘ They might have gone abroad, you know.” 

‘‘That seems not at all improbable. Some day 
they may return, or else their children; therefore, I 
think we still ought to advertise at intervals.” 

‘¢ By all means. I would give a great deal to see 
that money in possession of its lawful owner. I 
have a great mind to visit Derbyshire myself. Ah! 
I had actually forgotten it in the bustle of con- 
tinuous occupation, but there is that letter, you 
remember, Mr. Hartley, which I was enjoined not 
to open till the eve of my thirtieth birthday. There 
is alsoa bulky little packet with the letter; they 
may throw some light upon the mystery.” 

‘‘Of course they may. Where are they ?” 

‘In the cabinet in my private room. I will 
order candles there, and with your kind permission, 
I will retire thither and inspect the documents. 
There is the last British Quarterly and Hlaokioos 
and a host of magazines all uncut.” 

‘‘T can amuse myself; proceed upon your voyage 
of discovery.” 

Sir Julian went away accordingly, and having 
locked the door of his dressing-room, sat down before 
an antique cabinet that stood in a recess. He 
opened a secret drawer and drew out the letter and 
the packet. With reverent tenderness he broke the 
seal—the seal affixed by fingers long mouldering in 
the grave. The writing was tremulous and clear, 
and the letter began, ‘‘My dear boy.” It was not 
very long or very important; it was only a private 
farewell from the eccentric millionaire to the youth 
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he loved so well, a few words of love and kindly 
counsel, and a sort of explanation of the singular 
restrictions imposed upon him by the will. Much 
of the letter does not concern the reader of this story, 
but the last few lines were these, and certainly 
require transcription in these pages: ‘‘I wish you 
to marry because you are the last of your race, but 
I would not have you marry early. Therefore I 
have mentioned thirty as the age at which I think 
you may prudently incur matrimonial obligations. 
If I left you unfettered in this respect, you might 
become the prey of any designing woman who 
wished to be the mistress of Derwent Tower, or 
you might be entangled in your boyhood; you might 
venture all, as once I did, and make shipwreck of 
your hopes. Yes, my boy, once I loved a woman— 
a beautiful, heartless, faithless woman,—she played 
me false, and I foreswore her fickie, cruel sex. I 
have all her letters still; I always meant to burn 
them, but I never had the heart actually to commit 
them to the flames. I leave them to you; read 
them all, then you will know my story as well as I 
could tell ityou. And even now, though years have 
passed since first I knew my misery, though men 
have called me hard, and cold, and stern, I cannot 
without pain write the name of Mary Lister. That 
I love her yet, the legacy will prove—the legacy I 
leave to her and to her children—/zs children, too, 
who robbed me of a wife! If you ever see her, give 
to her my full forgiveness, my undying love; I trust 
she is a happy wife and mother.” Then followed s 
| BRB 
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few more parting words, the blessing of a dying 
man, and the superscription; that was all. There 
was nothing on the letter to throw any light upon 
the fate of her who should have been Sir Julian’s 
aunt. 

Deeply touched and softened, almost unmanned 
indeed, from the singular coincidence between his 
uncle’s sore disappointment and his own, he broke 
the seals of the packet, which he supposed contained 
Miss Lister’s letters to her deserted lover. It seemed 
almost like sacrilege to read those faded lines—lines 
never traced to meet the eye of any one save him to 
whom they had been written. But his uncle had re 
quested him to read them all; besides, there might 
be one dated from the place where she (Mary) mar- 
ried the young clergyman who won her fickle heart. 
He would only glance over them, however, now, for 
the time was passing on; he would read them care- 
fully and reverentially word by word when the birth- 
day bustle should be over; at present he contented 
himself with perusing the names of the places 
whence the letters were dated and the signatures at 
the end. 

Something at last he saw that startled him from 
his composure. He looked, and looked again ; could 
it be? Did his eyes deceive him? If not, here 
surely was a clue; then another strange discovery! 
Meanwhile Mr. Hartley was beginning to tire of his 
Blackwood and his Quarterly, and Mr. Dashbrook had 
joined him, and gone fast asleep. They were both 
roused by Sir Julian’s coming in excitedly, looking 
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-pale and startled. ‘‘I have found it,” he said, 
laying down a bundle of papers on the table. 

‘Found it out? You don’t mean to say you have 
solved the mystery—come at the secret, do you?”’. 

“Bless my soul!” said Mr. Dashbrook, waking 
up to the interest of the case. 

‘‘Indeed I do,’ replied Sir Julian, answering 
Mr. Hartley’s eager looks, rather than his words. 
‘‘Look! here is the letter written to me by my 
uncle Clement in his last illness, only two days be- 
fore he died, and here is a heap of letters, his own 
to Mary Lister, and hers to him. There is also a 
kind of irregular diary which I have scarcely looked 
into at present—the letter bids me read it at my 
leisure, it contains the history of his life. But look 
here, Mr. Hartley,’’—and Sir Julian laid his hand 
tenderly on a number of yellow sheets, covered with 
a delicate running writing, so pale with age as to be 
nearly undecipherable,—‘‘ see Mr. Hartley, all these 
epistles are signed ‘Mary Ellen Lister.’ These two, 
written after her marriage, it seems, in exculpation 
of her falsehood, bear the signature of ‘Mary Eilen 
Erle.’ 99 

‘‘Erle! Erle! Bless me, Armstrong,” cried Mr. 
Dashbrook, ‘‘that is the name of the young lady 
who—who " 

‘‘ Who once promised to become my wife. Pre- 
cisely. I seem to have inherited my uncle’s fortune 
more completely than he anticipated. The mother 
jilted him, the daughter—I will not use the ugly word 
again—refuses to complete her engagement witb.me.” 
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‘* But, Sir Julian,’’ interposed the cautious law- 
yer, ‘‘do not rush to conclusions, The name of 
Erle is not a common one, I grant; still it might be 
a coincidence—a mere coincidence, you see.” 

‘‘It might be; but it is not. You have seen Miss 
Erle once, I think ; now look at that miniature.” 

‘‘Miss Erle herself in the costume of thirty years 
ago! And Miss Erle with rather less force of cha- 
racter than the lady to whom I have had the honour 
of an introduction evidently possesses. Very remark- 
able. But you know it won’t do to proceed even 
upon the testimony of such a likeness as this.” 

‘‘T suppose not. Well, I have further evidence. 
Ethel—Miss Erle—has a prayer-book that was once 
her mother’s. On the fly-leafis written, ‘Mary Ellen 
Erle, from her dear husband, Richard Erle.’ Now, 
you see, Mrs. Erle’s name was indubitably ‘ Mary 
Ellen,’ and she speaks of her husband in this letter 
as ‘ My dearest Richard.’ ”’ 

‘cThat makes it Beery positive; still we must 
have clearer proofs.” 

‘‘T don’t see why. There is no one interested j im 
the. matter but myself. If no one claims the 
£10,000, and all the interest accumulated, in course 
of time it comes back to the estate, and is mine to 
keep or give away, exactly as I please.” 

‘‘Not exactly; after all, we may have before us here 
not a single proof, but a tangle of accidental coinci- 
dences. And some day Mary Ellen Erle, née Lister, 
may come back from the antipodes, and claim her 
righ ” 
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‘‘ What is to be done then? Miss Erle knows 
nothing about her mother; she did not even know 
her maiden name.” 

‘‘Oh! now I have the name of Erle to go upon I 
can proceed. I’ll get the University Lists of those 
years which correspond with the dates of the letters ; 
also the old Clergy Lists, if they are to be had. J’ll 
find out where the Rev. Richard Erle lived and died, 
what became of his widow, what ay he left, and 
everything. Now, I can get to work.” 

And here the conversation closed, the toward 
coming up to see Sir Julian respecting the festivities 
of the morrow ; then came the birthday celebrations, 
and then Sir Julian declared himself in readiness to 
accompany Mr. Hartley and Mr. Dashbrook back to 
town. It was settled that for the present they 
should keep their own counsel; Lady Camersfield 
and Miss Venour were to know nothing of the dis- 
coveries made till the claims of Ethel Erle were 
established indisputably. And Lady Camersfield, 
who had not expected to see her nephew before 
Christmas, was very much surprised at his hasty re- 
appearance in Grosvenor Square, but pleasantly sur- 
prised as well. To his aunt he seldom mentioned 
Ethel’s name ; but he was never alone with Gratia 
without pouring into her patient ears the records of 
his wrongs, and the sum of hisregrets. And Gratia 
always cheered him, and did him good. 

A fortnight after his arrival in town, Sir Julian 
Armstrong met his guardians again, this time at Mr. 
Hartley’s office in the City. The old gentleman was 
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very reticent, but looked triumphant. ‘I’ve got it 
all,’’ he shouted, as, at last, he took his seat, after 
unfolding and spreading in due order all the docu- 
ments he needed. ‘‘ The chain of evidence is quite 
complete, and not a link is wanting. Sir Julian, if 
you had married the lady she would have brought 
you £15,000, for to so much has the legacy amounted 
owing to accumulation of interest for the last fifteen 
years.” 

Then Mr. Hartley proceeded with his story in his 
usual succinct and business-like way. ‘‘ I hunted up, 
as I said I should, the name of Erle in Clergy Lista, 
and such-like sources of information. I found it fast 
enough. The poor fellow had a wretched living, 
worth some sixty or seventy pounds a year, in the 
wilds of Cumberland. He had three children born 
to him in this lone, savage place—a place hemmed 
in between two mountain passes, bleak and bare and 
nearly pastureless, with a lake that looked full of 
ink, instead of water. Even now the people seem 
shut out from all the world, and very seldom does a 
tramping tourist with his knapsack pass that way. 
The devil is said to have made this eerie gap between 
the hills; and also the Styx-like lake, or ¢arn, as the 
country-folk there call it, for special reasons of his 
own, which I could not clearly learn. But to return 
to Mr. Erle; he had three children—Richard, who 
died in infancy; Lister John, who also died at a very 
tender age ; and finally, Ethel Mary, who was born 
to his memory, rather than to him, for he had been 
in the grave four months when first she saw the 
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light. He died of consumption, induced by neglected 
cold, and also, I should say, by the want of a gene- 
rous diet suited to his debilitated constitution. 
Ethel Mary was born—I have all the dates from the 
parish register—some years later than the other two, 
who both made their appearance within three years 
of the parents’ marriage.”’ 

‘¢ And what became of Mrs. Erle?” 

‘‘She lhved at Blackwater for one year after her 
husband’s death; then she heard of a situation in 
some high-class ladies’ school in Devonshire. Some 
persons whom she knew had recommended her. She 
took the baby with her, intending to put it out to 
nurse in the vicinity of her new home. No one at 
Blackwater ever saw her more. With infinite pains 
I traced her to the neighbourhood of Exeter; there 
she remained some time, several years in fact, as 
these dates and papers show. Then, like a fool— 
half the women are born fools, I believe, they cannot 
help themselves—she was taken with a flashy fellow 
named Jenkins, who pretended to be a gentleman of 
family and fortune. Her acquaintance with a person 
who was decided on all hands to be an unprincipled 
adventurer, deprived her of her friends, and, worse 
still, of her situation. Finally, having, I should 
think, no resource, she married Jenkins, and went 
to live with him at Bristol. Very quickly she found 
out what her husband really was—a man of low 
birth, who had accidentally inherited a httle money, 
and lived upon it till it all was spent. He soon be- 
came very poor; they went from place to place, his 
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character tainted always wherever he abode. Poor 
Mary paid to the full the penalty of her wilfulness 
and weakness. The man was a brute to her and to 
her child, the little Ethel Mary. She died at last 
of a broken heart—if any one ever really did—the 
people say, leaving her poor little girl to the mercy of 
the ruffian who had been her own undoing. You know 
the rest: he sank from bad to worse, from depth to 
depth; and at last married that low woman, the 
virago whom Mrs. Dixon talks about. I have been 
to Blackingham and taken down the requisite depo- 
sitions; the fellow is in a maudlin state, dying, I 
believe, for he has drunk himself to death—the only 
wonder is, the neighbours say, how he has lived so 
long. He seemed penitent enough, and cried about 
‘his pretty Mary,’ which exasperated the virago 
finely ; she seemed furious also at the idea of ‘ that 
stuck-up wench’ coming in for what she calls ‘a 
mint of money.’ Jenkins could not tell me much, 
for his memory is nearly gone, but every word was 
clearly corroborative of the evidence already gained ; 
and now nothing remains but to place Miss Ethel 
Mary Erle in full possession of her fortune. She is 
of age, I fancy ?” 

‘‘ Not till next April.” 

‘¢Qh, very well. Dashbrook and I will have to 
act till then—a form—amereform. Where is Miss 
Erle?” 

‘¢ She is, I believe, still in Paris; she did not re- 
turn with Lady Camersfield, six weeks ago. She 
remained with Madame de Breteuil and her nieces ; 
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they are very fond of her; she undertook, I believe, 
to read English with mes-demotselles. 

“‘T think I shall run over to Paris myself, Sir 
Julian, and break the matter to Miss Erle; I have 
not crossed the Channel these eleven years, and I am 
afraid my French is all the worse for rusting, not for 
wear. Is Miss Erle in the capacity of a governess 
with Madame de Breteuil ?” 

‘No; the De Breteuils are in every sense her 
friends, but she intends presently to set up for inde- 
pendence. I was half inclined to quarrel with my 
aunt for permitting it; but, perhaps es 

‘¢*T honour the girl, Sir Julian. She must be no 
common person—a rare creature to my mind. She 
is not dazzled by your fortune and title ; she will not 
marry for anything but love; she will not remain 
with Lady Camersfield as matters are; she could 
not, you perceive, without encountering you, or 
separating you from her who is to you a mother. 
Yes, I honour her. She intended, then, to work 
for herself, and earn an honourable subsistence ? ” 

‘‘ She did ; she would, for all my aunt could say ; 
for at the last she sorely wanted her to accept a 
regular allowance: it seemed like turning the 
child out upon the world, she said. But Gratia 
Venour encouraged her; it is just what she has done 
herself. Ethel wanted at first, Gratia tells me, to 
go out as governess at once; but she had been very 
ill, and was yet far from strong, and at last it was 
arranged that she should stay on a visit with the De 
Breteuils till the spring. In March, I think, they 
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go to Italy, and then Ethel expects to commence her 
life of toil and independence.” 

‘¢ Well, she will have the independence forthwith 
and not the toil. I am glad, right glad, Sir Julian 
Armstrong.” 

‘So am I, Mr. Hartley.” 


CHAPTER XXY., 
SOME ONE IN THE SALON. 


‘¢‘—rHEL,’’ said Virginie de Breteuil, one fair October 
morning, ‘‘should you mind going with us to Vin- 
cennes?’’ Virginie spoke with considerable hesita- 
tion, for well she knew the tender associations of 
the Bois, and whether her friend would like to 
retrace the scenes of that eventful twenty-fourth of 
May, or whether she would shrink from everything 
that told her of a puinful past, the young French 
girl could not divine. For after the first complete 
confidence Ethel had not again referred to her unfor- 
tunate attachment to Walter Dixon, nor to her old 
engagement to Sir Julian. She was much altered ; 
getting stronger and better in health every day, but 
graver, quieter, perfectly serene, though seldom gay, 
and always self-possessed. She was no more a 
child, scarcely a girl—if girlhood represents lght- 
heartedness, bright smiles, and a sort of summer-day 
insouctance, the natural result of unchecked spirits, 
and the absence of all care. 

Ethel Erle was now essentially a woman—a 
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woman of clear sense and steadfast purpose. She 
felt lonely enough, for all the De Breteuils’ kindness, 
when Lady Camersfield and Gratia were fairly gone. 
She never knew till they were on the way to Eng- 
land and she in Paris still, how dearly she had loved 
them both; how thoroughly she had regarded her 
best earthly friand as mother ; how tender and fervent 
were her feelings towards her, how perfect her 
esteem, how deep her reverence. She had not 
fancied either, till the hour of separation came, that 
it would cost so much to part with Gratia—Gratia, 
who had been her elder sister, always loving, cheer- 
ful, ready with her help and counsel when most 
needed, ready too with sweeter sympathy. 

But though Ethel’s eyes were sometimes red with 
tears, she would not inflict more of her depression 
upon her friends than she could possibly avoid. She 
neither shut herself up with her sorrow, nor com- 
ported herself like a Niobe in the family circle; she 
was ready for the pursuits of Virginie and her sisters, 
Angelique and Cecile; she could listen with real 
interest, though ofttimes with a sense of weariness 
and aching of the heart, to the long stories of 
Madame, who loved to tell the history of her family, 
especially the episode of its fortunes during the 
awful period of the Revolution. Of course, the De 
Breteuils, being of the purest blood, and boasting of 
a long unblemished pedigree not unallied to royalty, 
and having also large possessions of their own handed 
down from father to son, generation after generation, 
eould not hope to escape better than their neighbours. 
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They were a goodly race when the first ternble 
‘“decrees’’ were published ; when the reign of blood 
and horror ceased, only one male scion of the 
wealthy, haughty house survived to bear the name, 
but not the title of De Breteuil. 

Philippe de Breteuil, who had escaped the guil- 
lotine by a series of hairbreadth escapes that might 
almost rank as miracles,—interpositions of a good 
Providence we know they were,—found himself, 
when order was restored, alone in the world, im- 
poverished and obscure. To maintain the state to 
which he had been born was clearly impossible, and 
there seemed little prospect of his ever being able to 
regain any portion of the family estates or revenues. 
He married, however, a lady whose every relative 
had perished in the awful struggle, and who became 
subsequently a cherished friend of the Empress 
Josephine. Through the influence of this gracious 
and excellent lady something was won back of that 
which De Breteuil believed to be lost irretrievably. 
He became the possessor of a tolerable income; but 
being devoted to the Bourbons heart and soul, he 
gained no favour at the Court of the first Napoleon ; 
neither would he have accepted any honours or 
regarded them as truly such from the hands of the 
‘‘usurper,—the lucky Corsican,” as M. de Breteuil 
always called him. Nevertheless, he loved and 
honoured Josephine, and did not refuse to resume, 
very partially though, 1s own when it reached him 
through her influence. 

Ethel’s friend, Madame de Breteuil, was the widow 
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of the eldest son of this gentleman of the old régime. 
She was handsome, wealthy, talented, and generous ; 
but she never joined the circle of Napoleon III. 
True to her principles, she despised the entourage of 
the Emperor—“ so-called’ she invariably interpo- 
lated when alone with trusted friends; and the 
Empress she simply designated as ‘‘ Hugénte.”” She 
drew around her in her retirement in the Faubourg 
St. Germains a brilliant circle, and never, except 
upon compulsion, presented herself at the Tuileries. 
Having no children of her own, she adopted, just 
before Lady Camersfield, her ‘‘ anctenne amie,’ arrived 
in Paris with Gratia and Ethel, her three nieces who 
were motherless. 

Ethel considered a little before she answered Vir- 
ginie. ‘‘ Yes,’ she said at last, ‘‘I should like to 
go, but the days now are so short; next week it 
will be November.” 

‘¢ Oh, but our November is not like yours, ma delle. 
I have heard of your dreadful fogs that one can cut, 
as one can the famous beef and pudding you like so 
much at Christmas. I have heard that all the gas 
is lighted in the middle of the day, and that it only 
makes the darkness visible; that the carriages run 
into each other, and the people are driven over, and 
rush against each other, that suicides and all sorts of 
catastrophes ensue in that wretched month, when 
fogs, and sleet, and mud, and misery predominate.” 

‘¢ Ah, you have heard, you should see for yourself. 
I daresay our English climate seems dismal enough 
to you Parisians, but last winter there was fog, and 
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sleet, and piercing cold here, Iremember. It is the 
uncertainty of summer weather, I fancy, that makes 
us and our Continental friends talk about our ‘ fickle 


skies.’ Winter is winter in Paris when it veritably. 


comes, though it is much shorter with you than with 
us, and when it goes away from Paris, I believe it 
goes for good; whereas an English winter never 
seems to know when really to depart. Like a 
withered old coquette, it runs away with speed, then 
in an hour comes back again more grim and dis- 


agreeable than before; once more trips off, leaving 


that smiling maid, sweet Spring, to charm our hearts ; 
and anon, seized, I suppose, with uncontrollable 


jealousy, rushes back upon the wings of the north- 


east winds and pinches our noses, and makes our 
teeth chatter, and insists on our dragging out the 
furs, and plaids, and winsey we had thought to 
hide away for months to come. That is how winter 
serves us in England; but we have lovely springs, 
clad in delicate hues of green, and garlanded with 
primrose-stars, and orchard blossoms, and heralded 
by choirs of singing birds. Then our summers— 
not so breathlessly hot as they are here—are beauti- 
ful. Ah, our mountains in the north! such lights, 
such shadows, such purple glows, and crimson 
radiance! Such wealth of flowers, such melodies 
of flowing streams among the quivering reeds and 
stately water-lilies! Ah! the joy of a long June 
day among the everlasting hills! And our autumns 
are more glorious still; calm days of glowing sun- 
shine, crystal skies, rich woodland tints, sunsets of 
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unimaginable splendour. No, not to you unimasi- 
nable; for you have been in Switzerland and seen 
the after-glow upon Mont Blanc. We too have our 
after-glow upon the mountain-tops in autumn time, 
though not, of course, so vividly; it is best with us, 
I have heard the people say, in winter afternoons 
after a clear frosty day, when all the lonely peaks 
are white with snow.” 

‘Ethel, I should like to visit England.” 

‘You will some day, [ do not doubt.’’ 

‘‘Perhaps. But, Ethel, promise to invite me if 
ever you have a home of your very own in ‘ merrie 
England,’ as you islanders are proud to call it.’’ 

‘‘T promise willingly enough, chére Verginse ; but 
a home of my own I am not likely to possess.”? 

‘Why not, Ethelina?” 

‘‘How should a poor governess possess a home? 
Her employers may be kind and considerate, and 
find her comfortable shelter, and make her feel at 
home, but she cannot, except under special cir- 
cumstances upon which she may not presume, expect 
to ask her friends to stay with her as guests.”’ 

‘I suppose not; but I was not thinking of you 
as areal hired governess; I do not believe you will 
ever be one. Nay, never shake your head; I am 
stating my convictions. You will never spend your 
days in teaching little lips to lisp Parisian French, 
in teaching ‘the proprieties’ to insular young 
minds. Unless, indeed,—Ethel, take my word for 
it, you will be Mistress Something Somebody while 
I am still Mdlle. de Breteuil, albeit I have a dof 
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almost worthy of my name, and an entrée to the best 
society everywhere. Ah, I feel quite Sybilline this 
raorning. So promise me that I shall come to see 
you, and stay a twelvemonth if I like in your dear, 
smoky, foggy England when my predictions come 
to pass.” 

‘I promise, Virginie. When they come to pass — 
you shall be my guest, taking precedence of every 
other, and you shall stay with me—till you are sick 
with mal-de-pays, and pining for a vision of the 
Madeleine.” 

‘‘'Very well, I shall remember. And now let us 
go and get ready: the days, as you remark, are not 
so long as once they were. We shall not wait for 
luncheon, but take some biscuits in our pockets, and 
there is a famous restaurant somewhere where we 
can obtain anything we wish.” 

What strange conflicting memories chased each 
other through poor Ethel’s mind, as she, and 
Madame, and her nieces drove down the glittering 
Rue de Rivoli, past the Place de la Bastille, along 
the Rue du Faubourg St. Antoine, and so through 
the Porte de Vincennes, onward to the Forest! 
Only five months ago she had taken the same way 
in that same carriage, Virginie sitting at her side, 
and Walter Dixon opposite. Then she was conscious 
of a sweet, dreamy happiness, given up, childlike, to 
the blisses of the passing hour,—and now! Now 
she was, as it were, alone in Paris; behind her lay 
reminiscences sweet and sad, but altogether precious ; 
before her was a life of toil, long years of eee 
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and meek subservience to the wills of others, and 
those others not her own beloved ones. In England 
were Lady Camersfield-and Gratia; did they often 
think of her ? did they still call her own dear room 
in Grosvenor Square hers? In England too by this 
time was Walter. She had heard nothing of him 
since he left his room au quatrveme behind the Made- 
leine. Would they ever meet again? Did Walter 
think yet of that hour beneath the dripping trees in 
the tempest-bowed and gloomy forest of Vincennes? 
Or, as there were no vows between them, would 
Walter choose another partner in the work to which 
. he had been called, as he fully trusted, by God? 
Would another take the place that might have been 
hers had circumstances been other than they were? 
If so, she could not blame the man, whom with her 
own trembling lips she had dismissed—to whom she 
had distinctly said, ‘‘ J can never be your wefe.’” But 
still she believed that Walter would be faithful; 
waiting for her coming though long years might 
pass away, and find him still a watcher by a lonely 
hearth. There were some lines of Mrs. Browning’s 
she seemed to make peculiarly her own :— 
“We broke no gold—a pledge 
Of stronger faith to be; 


But I wear his last look in my soul, 
Which said, ‘I love but thee!’ ” 


And as once more Ethel trod the forest glades, that 
look came back to her—that look that was worth a 


hundred thousand vows of constancy, a host of lover’s 
protestations. And she felt that she could be con- 
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tent to wait, if need were, for a lifetime. Loving 
and beloved, trusting and trusted fully, that must 
suffice if it should please God never in this world 
the current of their two lives should make one 
stream. Ethel’s love had changed since she had 
confessed it to Walter under those green boughs that 
now were russet brown, and red and golden touched ; 
it had grown to be a part of her own nature, which 
had become deeper, and fuller, and more steadfast, 
more patient; less sanguine perhaps, and certainly 
less gay ; but lifted to a sphere far beyond that in 
which it dwelt one little year ago. She had learned 
to trust her God, to rest under the shadow of 
Almighty wings; to wait in faith and patience for 
the end. 

Her friends did not disturb her; they let her 
walk in peace along the leaf-strewn alleys of the 
wood. It was an ‘‘ Indian summer day,” clear, and 
soft, and balmy; the mellow sunshine rested on the 
half-bared branches and deepened the rich colouring 
of fiery golden oak and beech. Above the canopy 
of interlacing boughs smiled the deep blue sky, with 
here and there a fleck of silver clouds floating wing- 
like o’er the azure plain; here and there were 
clusters of bright autumn flowers, and mosses, 
emerald tinted, clinging to the great roots of the 
trees. And presently they came to the very spot 
where she and Walter had taken refuge in the 
storm ; the fallen tree still lay across the leaf-strewn 
path, that tree which the fierce bolt had striken 
in its pride, there it lay blackened, shrivelled, 
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with dead wreaths of ivy clinging to its shattered 
trunk. 

And the other—smitten perhaps by tempest years 
and years ago—the other, where she had lain uncon- 
sciously in Walter’s arms and awakened but to 
catch that wondrous glance which said then and 
for evermore, ‘‘ J love but thee,’’ still lay among the 
tangled underwood in the deep shadow of a neigh- 
bouring beech. And as she gazed some natural 
tears gathered in her eyes. ‘‘ Life might have been 
so fair, so sweet,’’ she whispered to herself. ‘TI 
will never come here again unless—unless—hush, 
hush, foolish heart, trouble not thyself about what 
may be, or what might have been. Take what is, 
what shall be. God sends tt thee. Take it, and 
make the very best of it. Be patient, trustful, 
diligent, and be happy. Yes, happy because God 
reigns and orders all; because God is thy Friend 
and Father, timid shrinking soul; and He can fill 
thine emptiness with overflowing bliss. He will 
teach thee that in Him alone is life, and strength, 
and joy. Therefore, take courage, oh, poor heart of 
mine; hope thou still in God, and look to Him, 
whether it be clear shining with thee or dark night, 
and all shall yet be well.” 

But the lovely day drew near its close; long 
rays of golden glory streamed athwart the quiet 
avenues, the ruddy oak-leaves flamed like gorgeous 
banners in the setting sun’s red light, and crimson 
mists rose slowly on the far horizon. But it was 
time to go home, for already they had stayed too 
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long, and it would be dark before they entered 
Paris. 

The drive was pleasant, however, for the evening 
was very still and warm, and as the twilight died 
away the stars shone out in myriads in the placid 
sky; and presently they were in the bustling Rue 
de Rivoli, all brilliant with gas-lights, and dressy 
crowds of strollers, and sparkling jewellery and 
costly trifles in the shining windows. But every 
one knows the Rue de Rivoli on such a night, all 
life, and light, and gaiety. Past the ancient Louvre 
and the gardens of the Tuileries they went over 
the lamp-lit Seine, that glittered through the gather- 
ing darkness, as if ten thousand stars and countless 
gas-lights quivered on its restless bosom. Then 
they were in their own quiet Faubourg, stately, 
melancholy St. Germains, proud as an exiled queen 
that wears her crown for aye, though the desert only 
be her realm. But Ethel was very tired, and she 
was glad as the carriage rolled across the great 
porte-cochére to think they were at home. Only it 
was late, and it would be necessary to dress for 
dinner without the least delay. 

As she sprang out the porteress said, ‘“‘ There is 
some one in the salon, a gentleman, a milord Anglais, 
asking for Mademoiselle.” 

‘For me?” said Ethel, very much surprised. 

** Out, out, for Mademoiselle Ethel Marie Erle. He 
had your name, Mademoiselle, written ina little book.” 

A wild thought swept across Ethel’s dizzy brain : 
‘Could it, oh! could it be? Was it he—was he 
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near at hand? Did he come with words of blessing, 
words that should unite them tia as they 
were one in heart ?” 

But no; Madame Ragot knew Walter Dixon very 
well ; shes would have called him not mslord, but a 
prétre Anglais. Could it be Sir Julian ? 

‘‘TIs the gentleman then here?” asked Madame 
de Breteuil. 

The porteress answered that he was in the grand 
salon. Pierre had shown him there when he said 
he came from England and would wait the return of 
the ladies from their drive, as he had to see Made- 
moiselle Erle on business of importance. His name? 
she had forgotten ; he had told it her, but had not 
left his card. A young gentleman? Oh, no; by 
no means young; not very tall, stiff, with frowaiine 
brows, and hair of iron grey. 

More puzzled than ever, Ethel went into the dimly 
lighted salon, accompanied by Madame de Breteuil : 
it would have been considered highly improper in 
France for Miss Erle, asa young unmarried lady, 
to receive a gentleman not nearly related to herself, 
although for age he might have been her grandfather, 
without a chaperone. 

Mr. Hartley, for it was he, bowed, and said he 
had come to Paris to see Miss Erle, he had business 
of importance to communicate. ‘‘Mrs. Erle,’ he 
understood, ‘‘ was dead long ago, and Miss Ethel 
Mary was her only surviving child, and, of course, 
sole heiress to whatever property might revert? 
‘Was not this the case ?” 
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‘‘T am the only surviving child of my parents,’’ 
said Ethel, in her clear, soft voice; ‘‘but as for 
property” 

‘<'Your mother’s name was Mary Lister ?” 

‘‘'Was it? Indeed I do not know. Her name 
was Jenkins when she died, which was, as you say, 
years ago, when I was quite a child.” 

“Precisely. But, Miss Erle, did you never hear 
the name of Mary Lister?” 

‘‘'Yes, I have heard it; it sounds familiar. It 
was the name of a lady of whom I used to hear much 
at one time of my life.” 

‘The lady who was once betrothed to Mr. Cle- 
ment Armstrong, the uncle of my friend and late 
ward, Sir Julian Armstrong, of Derwent Tower. 
You have heard the story of Mr. Armstrong’s 
wrongs, so far as they were known, from Lady 
Camersfield and from her nephew.” 

Ethel signified assent. She was wondering more 
and more who this gentleman could be. 

At last he said in quite a fatherly way, ‘‘My 
dear, did you ever hear of Mr. Hartley—did you 
ever see Mr. Hartley?” 

‘‘QOh, yes,” cried Ethel; ‘‘now I know. I saw 
you once, only once; but there were many others 
with you to whom I was also introduced. You 
were, I recollect, the guardian of——and the lawyer 
of the Armstrong family. I am very glad to see you, 
Mr. Hartley. Do you bring me news of Lady 
Camersfield ?” 

‘‘ Not precisely, though Lady Camersfield is very 
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well. I came here on your account alone. Do you 
not understand? Itis proved beyond dispute that 
you are the daughter of that Mary Lister whose 
name you have heard mentioned in connection with 
that of Mr. Clement Armstrong.”’ 

“*Tt seems almost incredible ; but you would not 
say so, Mr. Hartley, unless you were quite certain.” 

‘“‘T am quite certain, Miss Erle, so are Mr. Dash- 
brook and Sir Julian Armstrong; so we all are. 
Your father was the Rev. Richard Erle of Black- 
water, a lonely parish in the wilds of Cumberland, 
a handsome young Oxonian, just ordained to deacon’s 
orders when your mother met him.” 

‘‘T always fancied my father was a clergyman, 
but I never could be sure. I am very glad that 
this is known; but, Mr. Hartley, how came it to be 
discovered ?”? 

“Is it possible that you forget the legacy of 
£10,000 which has been waiting for Mary Lister’s 
heirs these fifteen years? It wae yours, of course, 
all the time.” 

Ethel sat profoundly still, unable to speak, unable 
to think connectedly ; conflicting emotions thronged 
one upon another; she could not reduce her thoughts 
to order; her most distinct idea was that perhaps 
she dreamt. 

Mr. Hartley continued: ‘‘In making another, 
and perhaps a final, attempt to discover the owner of 
Mr. Armstrong’s legacy, we came upon the truth. 
Sir Julian discovered it; in a packet which he was 
not to open till the eve of his thirtieth birthday 
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he found all or most of the letters which his uncle 
and your mother had exchanged during their 
engagement; of course hers were signed ‘ Mary 
Ellen Lister,’ but the two last, written after her 
marriage to your father, were signed ‘ Mary Ellen 


Erle. There was a miniature also enclosed, | 


strikingly like yourself. I have brought it with 
me. Sir Julian thought you ought to have it.” 

‘‘ He is very kind.” 

‘‘And then, Miss Erle, knowing the name of 
Mary Lister’s husband, I could proceed. I found 
out all about him, traced your mother to her second 
marriage with the man at Blackingham, and so 
established past a doubt your claim to the £10,000, 
which is now, indeed, from long accumulated in- 
terest, £15,000. Till next April I have the honour 
to be your guardian, then you are your own mis- 
tress, to act discreetly or to make ducks and drakes 
of your money as you choose. Accept my very 
hearty congratulations.’’ 

And of course Madame de Breteuil added hers ; 
and Mr. Hartley stayed a week in Paris, falling 
fathoms deep in love, he assured Sir Julian on his 
return, with Ethel’s beauty, and sound sense, and 
nobleness of mind. He was also in love with Vir- 
ginie, and Cecile, and Angelique, and with Madame 
herself; therefore it may reasonably be supposed that 
he passed his time in the Faubourg St. Germains 
very pleasantly. And after telling the whole story 
of Mary Lister over and over again, and renewing 
his acquaintance with Paris generally, he went back 
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to England, having first arranged all business matters 
with his ward, and given his consent, as a matter of 
form, to her accompanying her friends the De Bre- 
teuils, when they went to take up a residence of 
some months im Italy. They were to begin to 
travel southward early in the month of March, s 
_ as to be in Rome itself for ‘‘ Holy Week.’’ 


OHAPTER XXVI. 


UNDER THE ORANGE-TREES. 


Arter Mr. Hartley’s visit to Paris, all things pro- 
ceeded placidly, Ethel spent a quiet winter with 
the De Breteuils, and accompanied them, as had been 
planned, when they went to Italy in March. Lady 
Camersfield and Gratia passed their days as peace- 
fully in Grosvenor Square, and removed to Birksfell 
Cottage earlier than usual in the spring; and Sir 
Julian divided his time between Derwent Tower 
and his house in town. So, after tempests, comes a 
calm; and the year that followed that breaking up 
in Paris of ties that were, and ties that were to be, 
was singularly uneventful. But in the autumn Lady 
Camersfield again took up her quarters in the Champs 
Elysées, and Gratia of course was with her. 

Julian took them over, intending to go on to 
Munich, to spend a few days in its neighbourhood 
with his friend the Baron Hahltenburg; then he 
would return to Derwent Tower, where now he found 
abundant occupation. He was in Parliament also, 
having been returned about four months before, and 
he had no notion of serving his constituents other- 
wise than zealously. Decidedly, SirJulian Armstrong 
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was not now an idle man. There were few indeed 
busier, few more practical and persevering, few who 
promised to bear in years to come a more beloved, @ 
more reverenced name. 

‘‘T am really vexed with Gratia,” said Lady 
Camersfield one day, when she and her nephew were 
driving out alone beyond the Bois. 

‘‘'Why, what has Gratia done? I cannot fancy 
how she can be really vexatious.” 

‘‘She is, though. Within the last month she 
has refused Mr. Arbuthnot and Lord Edward . 
Axmuinster.”’ 

‘“‘Tam not sure that you ought to tell me such 
secrets, auntie; but why should that vex you?” 

‘¢ Because I think Gratia is a little bit romantic. 
There are very few who are worthy of her: that 1 
grant; but these men are worthy. I could bestow 
a daughter on either of them most joyfully. They 
are good men, Christian men, and they were both 
at Gratia’s feet.” 

‘‘My dear Aunt Margaret, she could not marry 
both.” 

‘‘ Ofcourse not. The trouble is, that she will not 
marry either.”’ 

‘‘ But—are you wishing to be quit of her ?”’ 

‘¢ Certainly not. But however I might miss her— 
and miss her I should profoundly—I could not be s0 
selfish as to keep her with me when she might be 
happier than I can make her.” 

‘‘ Gratia has refused a great number of offers since 
she has been with you, has she not?” 
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‘¢ More than I can count; indeed, she has refused 
more than I ever heard of, I dare say. If the gen- 
tlemen themselves do not come forward and make 
me their confidante, Gratia is not bound to publish 
their rejection.” | 

That Gratia had refused at least one suitor un- 
known to Lady Camersfield, Julian knew right well. 
He was far from displeased that she went on giving 
others a denial. After being lost in thought for 
several minutes, he said— 

‘‘ Aunt, I think Gratia is quite right: she does 
not love these men.” 

‘‘T know.it. But why should she not? They 
are men whom any woman might be proud to love. 
There were others, too—but it is useless. Gratia 
either is fastidious beyond belief, or else she has a 
true vocation for a single life, and sees charms in | 
spinsterhood that other girls only see in matron- 
hood.” — 

‘‘ There is yet another side to the question. Sup- 
pose she cares for some one all the while who does 
not care for her. Gratia is not one who could easily 
make transfer of affections once bestowed.” 

‘¢ That idea never occurred tome. She has treated 
me so completely as a mother, that I think she would 
have given me at least a hint.” 

‘There are some things that young women, espe- 
cially of the finer sort, never hint to any one, not 
even to a mother.” 

‘It may be so. In that case I cannot find fault 
with Gratia. No one could be more horrified than 
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myself at the notion of a marriage without the 
strongest, purest, most exciusive love. If Gratia, 
having long ago given away her heart, feels that 
none is left for any suitor, I cannot blame her; she 
is perfectly right, and I shall only be too glad to keep 
her with me all my life. At the same time I am so 
afraid of not doing my duty by her—Gratia would 
be so good a wife, so excellent a mother—it seems— 
of course it only seems, for God knows best—that it 
is a pity she should not take upon herself the re- 
sponsibilities of the married state.” 

‘Of course you will not breathe a word to Gratia 
of my suspicion.” 

‘‘Of course not. I thoroughly respect the delicacy 
and the reticence which keeps such a secret inviolate 
even from dearest friends. I would not presume to 
intrude on grounds so tender and so sacred. But, 
Julian, what makes you think of it? Did you ever 
hear any whispers that might be truth, or might be 
mere report ?”’ 

‘¢ It was something Gratia said herself when she 
was trying to comfort me, when that trouble came 
upon me last June twelvemonths.”’ 

‘J understand. She is adear child; she comforts 
every one who goes to her in sorrow. No one will ever 
know the strength and comfort she has been to me.”’ 

Sir Julian found so much to occupy his time in 
Paris, that he did not very quickly carry out his 
scheme of visiting his friend at Munich. Days and 
weeks passed away, and it was now the beginning of 
October—as rich and ripe an autumn as the country 
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ever saw; and still Sir Julian lingered. And 2 
hope—a new and faint, but purely pleasurable hope 
—once darted into the mind of Lady Camersfield, 
that perhaps he might himself be thinking of Gratia 
Venour. She could wish no better union for them 
both: if they would only love each other, and take 
each other for better and for worse, her every hope 
for either would be fulfilled. But, then, Gratia 
turned a deaf ear to all her suitors. What reason 
was there to believe that Julian would be excepted, 
and so, of course, accepted? So she resolved: to 
_ watch, and say no word to either of them. LEthel’s 
name was never mentioned. 

But one day, when Sir Julian came in, he found 
his aunt and Gratia talking evidently about a letter 
which lay in Miss Venour’s work-basket, and which 
his quick eye immediately detected to be from Rome. 
Very quietly, and very much to the astonishment of 
both ladies, he said— 

‘You have heard from Ethel ?” 

‘< Yes,” said Lady Camersfield, taking upon her- 
self the answer; ‘‘ Gratia has had a letter—a long 
letter—about Naples and Capri, and the towns among 
the Apennines, where they have spent a great part 
of the summer.” 

‘¢ She is still with Madame de Breteuil, then ?”’ 

‘¢ Still with her. She and Virginie are so much 
attached. They have returned to Rome now for the 
winter. Madame seems in no hurry to come back 
to Paris, and Ethel is evidently very well contented 
where she is.” 
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‘¢'Why does she not marry that young Dixon? 
There can be no want of income now.” 

‘You know what Ethel said. She will keep her 
word.” 

‘¢T do not wish her to keep it. She was liberated 
entirely when I left her here last summer. I never 
dreamed, when we parted, that the engagement could 
be renewed; now, J do not wish it, And feeling so, 
I am sorry she should not consent to make that 
young man happy. After all, he was not so much 
to blame.”’ 

‘‘No, indeed. It was I who was to blame, Julian. 
I ought not to have had him here so constantly. 
But really I was so imprudent. I never thought 
about the girls; I thought only of being kind and 
motherly to the son of those dear old people whom 
I shall love and reverence to my dying day. The 
whole affair has been to them a source of deepest 
sorrow: on your account, on Walter’s, and on 
Ethel’s, they are full of trouble. Nevertheless, 
they quite agree with their son and with Miss Erle 
in refusing to build up their happiness upon the 
ruins of another person’s cherished hopes.” 

‘J shall go and see the Dixons, aunt. That Little 
Bethel of theirs must want looking after.” 

‘¢ Will not a visit from you be painful to them ? 
You can ascertain the requirements of their church, 
and send cheques to any amount you like. But, you 
see, with all their right-mindedness and placid 
dignity, they are human parents. Walter is their 
darling—the very light of their old eyes; and you 
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and he—though you in no wise are to blame—are 
certainly in some sort rivals.” 

‘We were once. For a little while, I am sorry 
to say, I detested him more than I imagined I could 
detest any mortal man. For a few hours after Ethel’s 
explanation, I would willingly have pitched him over 
the Pont de la Concorde right into the Seine, or over 
any pont indeed that happened to be near at hand. 
The strong feeling of resentment, however, gradually 
died away; and now ss 

‘Well, now, Julian ?” 

‘‘Now, I am not sure but that I owe him thanks. 
Ethel never loved me, or Walter Dixon would never 
have had any power over her. It was my own fault. 
Ethel was honest from the very first. I almost forced 
her into acquiescence when I proposed to her at 
Derwent Tower. I was too selfish, too precipitate. 
I might have known all along that such an engage- 
ment could never terminate happily; it was so 
apparent that her love for me was simply that which 
any sister might bestow; and I, who had always 
; longed for a devoted, undivided heart, was mad to 

believe that affection could be forced to bloom like 
an orchid in a hot-house.”’ 

‘“‘T am very glad you have come to this con- 
clusion. I really believe it never answers to cults- 
vate a wife.” 

‘‘ Very rarely. There was the Sandford and Merton 
man. What a mess he made of it, with his Sabrina 
and Lucretia, or some such finely-christened ladies !”’ 

The same afternoon Sir Julian again found Gratia, 
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book in hand, strolling under the orange-trees, She 
looked up and smiled as he joined her: her smile 
was wonderfully sweet, though rather grave and 
transient. 

‘‘Gratia, do you remember my walking with you 
here one evening last year, towards the end of 
June ?” 

‘‘Of course I remember it.” 

‘¢Am I not right in wishing Ethel to consider 
herself entirely free ?”’ 

‘‘ There can be no question about that.”’ 

‘* But I shall have to convince her that her mar- 
riage will be no shock, no real pain to me.”’ 

‘‘Ts that really the case ?”’ 

‘* Really. Gratia, nothing disenchants a man like 
finding out that the heart he thought he had won is 
not, and never was, his own. Knowing now how 
thoroughly indifferent Ethel was to me—how entirely 
she regarded me as a friend and brother, I have not 
the least desire to repair the broken strands of the 
web I began to weave with so much care almost five 
years ago. But I do wish all unhappiness to cease. 
I wish Ethel to hold herself as much her own as 
before that morning by the lake, when I persuaded 
her to promise herself to me.”’ 

‘‘ Do you wish me to write to her, and tell her all 
this?” 

‘‘Perhaps. But I was not at the moment think- 
ing of asking you to do me such a service. Gratia, 
I should like to give Ethel fullest proof of my 
indifference. Understand; I do not mean to use 
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the word unkindly. Love of a certain sort I shall 
always feel for Ethel Erle or Ethel Dixon; but love 
in the same degree as that she gave to me through- 
out our long engagement, as that I feel assured she 
‘cherishes for me now—a quiet, calm, sisterly affec- 
tion, mingled with some natural gratitude.” 

‘‘She has every reason for gratitude. You had 
no notion of her being who she is when you first 
resolved that she should be your wife.” 

‘‘And yet I do, not know that she has much, to be 
grateful for. I-only pleased myself. Her mar- 
vellous beauty fascinated me; then the sweetness 
of her disposition and the purity of her mind won 
my affections. If gratitude be due, it is due to 
Lady Camersfield. But about the proof I should 
like to give—the proof that would set Ethel free as 
air, free to marry whom she chose, without one 
pang of self-upbraiding, one scruple as to honour:— 
I should like to marry, myself.” 

‘Is that your sole reason for marrying, that 
Ethel may be free and happy ?” 

‘sNo, no, Gratia,” returned Sir Julian almost 
vehemently. ‘‘ You are unjust, unkind, to fancy 
such a thing. I wish to marry because I have 
found the woman I truly love, the woman I honour 
and esteem, the only woman whom I shall ever ask 
to join her fate with mine. But——” 

‘But what ?” 

‘‘T am very unfortunate in these affairs. The 
lady is obdurate, cold; she refuses to be won.” 

‘‘-You have asked her then ?”’ 
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‘‘Once, long ago, under very peculiar circum- 
stances. She returned me an uncompromising 
negative.” 

‘‘Qne may change one’s mind, and the ‘ peculiar 
circumstances’ may not still exist. Every year of 
life brings changes; the aspect of things wears 
another face; the duty of to-day may not be the 
duty of six months hence; that which was for- 
viauen may Decome allowable—expedient even; the 
course that once seemed best, and that on which 
alone God’s blessing could be sought, may be no 
longer so.”’ 

‘‘Gratia, you make me hope. Yes; I asked the 
question I would now ask again once before; but 
I asked it rashly, foolishly, and wickedly. I asked 
it when my heart was full of bitterness and wrathful 
passion. I asked it that I might act out a living 
lie, that I might proclaim to all the world how 
slight the wound had been—the wound that was 
at that moment bleeding most profusely, and 
causing torturing pain. ‘Gratia, you surely under- 
stand me?” 

‘T think Ido. You are referring to that which 
has been a secret between us two ever since our 
last walk between these orange-trees.”’ 

‘‘That is it. I thank you, Gratia, that you 
withstood me then.” 

‘“Nay; you did not need much withstanding. 
The words had no sooner passed your lips than you 
felt you had not spoken wisely.” 

If you had yielded I should have been very 
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glad and very sorry. You would not have been 
Gratia had you taken me at my idle word; and yet 
I meant most fully what I said, and I have meant 
it nearly ever since. Gratia, again I ask vou—will 
you be my wife?” 

© Twill.” 

The words were spoken very quietly, but there 
was a world of deep and serious feeling in the tone. 
Sir Julian was well content; he began at once to 
understand why Mr. Arbuthnot and Lord Edward 
Axminster were so summarily dismissed—a piece of 
understanding, indeed, that in nowise diminished 
his contentment. 

The lovers lingered in the orange-walk till it 
grew dusk. Then, when Gratia persisted that she 
must go into the house and see whether Lady 
Camersfield wanted her, Sir Julian plucked a spray 
—the only one yet lingering on the tree—of fra- 
grant orange-blossom, and fastened itfin the rich dark 
folds of her raven hair, and so led her back into the 
salon where Lady Camersfield was sitting, wondering 
where her two companions were. The lamps were 
lighted, so that Lady Camersfield could see the 
happy glow on Julian’s fuce, the conscious blush on 
Gratia’s, and the white flower in her hair. It 
scarcely needed any words of theirs to tell the tale; 
she knew at once that her dearest hope was realised, 
that Gratia was to be her nephew’s wife. 

‘You see, aunt,” he said that night when he was 
chatting with her alone before bed-time, ‘‘ Gratia is 
not so inexorable, so fastidious as you painted her.” 
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‘‘Tt is all accounted for now, most delightfully 
accounted for. She confessed to me an hour ago, 
that if you had never asked her, no other person’s 
asking would have been of any use. Of course she 
refused my favourite, Charles Arbuthnot, and that 
good and gifted Lord Edward Axminster ; and she 
would have gone on refusing to the end of the 
chapter if you had not most happily set matters 
right.” 

‘‘ She did not tell you that I had proposed before 
—a year ago and more—in that same orange- 
walk ?” 

‘“ No, indeed. Was it so? My dear, you astonish 
me. 9 

‘Yes. I was antes under the misery of 
Ethel’s dismissal, her inconstancy I called it then. 
Poor, patient little Ethel! she was very brave. I 
can own it now. And in my madness I insulted 
Gratia by telling her I had no true love for her, 
but that I would marry her, if she liked, and we 
would be—as happy as we could.” 

‘¢ Was Gratia very angry f” 

‘“No; she understood it all. She was kind, 
ey and firm. I felt at once that her ‘ Nay’ 
meant nay. I was vexed with her obduracy, pained 
and nettled at being, as it were, twice rejected in 
one day; but all the time I honoured her, and 
could not but confess that she was right. And 
you never found out this little secret then, Aunt 
Margaret ?”’ 

‘How should I? You went away that night. 
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I did not suspect you of so much inconstancy, or 
I should have. been less vexcd with poor Ethel; 
and Gratia herself talked freely about you, and 
never gave me the least hint that, had she chosen, 
you might have left Paris engaged to her. Well, 
my dear, I am truly rejoiced. Gratia is a niece 
after my own heart. I would have chosen her from 
all the women in the world to be your wife. From 
the very first I would have chosen her, only you 
fell in love with Ethel. And now it is all right. 
God bless you both, my dear boy!” 

After that it was settled that the marriage should 
take place in the spring; that Julian should go 
back in a fortnight’s time to England, to prepare 
Derwent Tower and his house in town for the 
reception of his bride. Not that they needed any 
elaborate preparations; but when did ‘‘a marmriage 
in high life”? ever take place without certain con- 
sultations being held and certain alterations being 
considered necessary? And of course Gratia had 
her preparations too, for Lady Camersfield was re- 
solved that the wedding should be a triumph of 
elegant splendour. She would do all honour to her 
nephew’s bride; Gratia should have the “ plenish- 
ing”’ and all the bridal state that would have been 
her daughter’s, had she lived. There was plenty 
to do, dnd not too much time to do it in. 

It was agreed that Ethel should not yet be told 
of the happy state of things in her old Parisian 
home. Julian would see Walter Dixon, and tell 
him candidly how matters stood, so that he might, 
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if he chose, carry the good tidings to Ethel in hs 
proper person. ° 

But it so happened that the young men did 
not meet till Christmas was well past, and the 
wedding-day was fixed for March 21st. 


CHAPTER XXYVII. 


‘You SEE, I WAS RIGHT.” 


ON a pouring wet day in January, when the 
streets of London were in that delectable state which 
results from heavy rain and a rapid thaw, Sir Julian 
Armstrong, driving from Long Acre to Park Lane, 
saw the Rev. Walter Dixon making up his mind to 
cross, ankle-deep in mire and melted snow, from one 
side of Piccadilly to the other. Whether the cou- 
rageous feat would ever have been performed no one 
will ever know, for Sir Julian gave orders for his 
brougham to draw up, and, leaning forward, he 
invited the reverend gentleman to make the re- 
mainder of his journey in more secure and comfort- 
able fashion. But Walter hesitated and changed 
colour, and would certainly have preferred wading 
up to his knees in that choice compound Londoners 
call slush, from Mile End to Bayswater, to sitting in 
that luxurious carriage by the side of him whom he 
felt to be at once his most decided enemy, the man 
who stood between himself and the consummation of 
all earthly happiness, and the man whom he had 
injured most severely. But Sir Julian cried out in 
a cordial, cheery voice :—‘‘I have ten words to say 
to you, Mr. Dixon. I should have sought you out 
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myself to-morrow. Step into the brougham, pray. 
Tell my man just where you wish to go, and he will 
drive in that direction.”’ 
- Thus entreated, Walter—though vehemently wish- 
ing his business had taken him to Seven Dials, or 
Petticoat Lane, or Bethnal Green, or anywhere, at 
that precise hour, rather than to Piccadilly—could 
not but accept the baronet’s invitation. But what, 
in the name of all that was most wonderful, could 
Sir Julian Armstrong want to say to him? 

Sir Julian, however, did not leave him long in 
doubt ; he perceived the young man’s unwillingness, 
his cold and rather stiff demeanour, his gravity of 
countenance, and his scrupulously courteous air, and 
he could not wonder, considering the strange and 
painful relations there had been between them. He 
hastened to set matters straight, as expeditiously as 
possible; it was never his way to beat about the 
bush, so he began at once :—‘‘ Now, Mr. Dixon, you 
are wondering how you and I can possibly have— 
seeing that you are you, and I am /—any affairs or 
interests in common. It seems to you that we must 
clash at every point.” 

‘¢ Tt does seem so, Sir Julian, therefore I hesitated, 
as you saw, to join you; and therefore it appears to 
me that we had better not discuss anything which 
must deeply concern us both. If you have aught to 
say to me on business connected with my calling—i 
you wish me to visit any one, or if you desire to 
commend to my notice any special case of charity, I 
am completely at your service ; but——” 
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‘‘'You may call it charity, if you will. Permit 
me to inquire if you hear anything about Miss 
Erle.” 

-Walter’s face became more rigid, as he answered : 
‘‘You might have spared me this inquiry, Sir Julian 
Armstrong. I hear from my mother that she is well, 
and still in Rome with Madame de Breteuil. You 
must excuse me. [I cannot enter into conversation 
about Miss Erle, though I will take the opportunity 
of observing that I deeply feel the apparent un- 
worthiness of my own conduct. I ought to have re- 
treated weeks before ; I ought to have shunned that 
Paradise in the Champs Elysées: there I was to 
blame—I was to blame that I trusted myself alone 
with Miss Erle in the Forest: at Vincennes. But, 
believe me, I should have loathed myself had I ever 
deliberately planned to gain the affections of your 
promised wife. But why go over the old tale? 
You know exactly how it happened, and it will be 
greatly for my comfort of mind if you can assure me 
that you acquit me of any design of stealing that 
which lawfully was yours.”’ 

‘‘T acquit you altogether, Mr. Dixon; that is one 
of the things I wanted to say to you, and only one; 
for I have other tidings to communicate, which are 
more decidedly important. I am going to be 
married.”’ 

Was this, then, why Sir Julian could afford to be 
so generous? Had Ethel been won over, or had she 
succumbed at last, finding circumstances all too 
strong for her? Walter’s face grew rigid as death, 
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and dark as night. How he wished the brougham 
would run into an omnibus, and so create a diver- 
sion, under favour of which he might escape; he 
would have compounded for a few sharp cuts and 
painful bruises, or a fracture even, if only he could 
rid himself of his companion ; but the well-appointed 
equipage went on its way, and the omnibuses went 
on theirs, and no collision came to pass. 

‘¢ Well, you do not wish me joy!” said Sir Julian, 
merrily ; then seeing the pale, stern face beside him, 
it flashed across his mind how Walter had inter- 
preted his words. ‘‘ Don’t look in that way, man! ”’ 
he cricd, half exploding with amusement, half eager 
to administer relief: ‘‘ You surely do not think 
Iam to marry Ethel Erle? When she so coolly gave 
me my dismissal eighteen months ago, I accepted 
my fate—ruefully enough, I must confess, but stall 
I did accept it. I consented that the tie between 
us should be broken, and I never thought of knit- 
ting it together again at any future time. She did 
not love me, she loved another, and knowing this, I 
would not for worlds have been her husband. I am 
to be married to Miss Venour in a few weeks’ time, 
and I do not see why, a little later, you should not 
be married to Miss Erle; that is, if you have not 
changed your mind.” 

Whereupon, Walter Dixon thought no more about 
escape from that luxurious carnage ; he even drove 
home with Sir Julian, and took luncheon with him, 
and they fraternised amazingly, each becoming con- 
fidential in his turn. Mr. Dixon could not leave 
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England at that time, but he could go abroad for 
several weeks in April, and before they parted he 
and Sir Julian had concocted a scheme that was, in 
course of time, to make everybody happy. Then, 
having arranged to call on Lady Camersfield, and 
pay his respects to Gratia, the Rev. Walter Dixon 
pushed on his way to Bayswater, caring very little 
for the “slush,” or the rain that was by turns a 
fine, thick drizzle, and a downright pour. Never 
had Rotten Row seemed to him so charming as now, 
in its state of drench and desolation. Knightsbridge 
was lovely as the Elysian Fields, and Kensington 
Gardens, which he crossed, though actually some- 
thing like a river when the frost breaks up and 
sends the ice afloat, were fair and bright to him as 
bowers of Paradise. And Sir Julian, after writing 
half a score of letters, drove to Grosvenor Square, in 
the best of spirits, and very quickly made his aunt 
and bride as joyous as himself. 


It was now the spring of 1860, and Ethel Erle 
was sitting all alone on the loggia of the Villa San 
Giovanni on the Pincian Hill at Rome; a lovely 
evening, and the vine-leaves rustling in the trellis 
overhead ; below, the spires and towers of the Eternal 
City ; far, far away the snowy Apennines, with all 
their girdling pines and ravines dim, where nestled 
Tivoli and Tusculum, and other regions dim and 
shadowy with memories of a glorivus faded past. 

Ethel was at that moment thinking of that 
morning by the glittering lake at Derwent Tower, 
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and how Sir Julian had described to her this very 
scene,—the misty Apennines, the white towers 
gleaming in the hollows of the hills, the groves of 
ilex and of olive, the ruins heaped about and massed 
with violets and ferns, convolvuli and periwinkle- 
wreaths, the desolate Campagna purpling in the 
sunset light, and all the hues of crimson and gold 
that bathed the solemn peaks, and lingered in the 
radiant west till the broad moon came up, a queen 
in that intense blue heaven, and shed the lustre of 
her silver beams on temple, tower, and Colosseum, 
and the classical Soracte, ‘‘ the beloved mountain ”’ of 
her lord, the golden sun. 

_It was now almost two years since Ethel had 
parted from Sir Julian in that house near the Champ 
Elysées; it was more. than three since she had 
trodden English shores; it was eighteen months 
since the astonishing discoyery of her birth and heir- 
ship had been announced. She had heard very little 
of her former lover; all necessary business concern- 
ing the settlement of her affairs having been trans- 
acted by Mr. Hartley, who held himself her faithful 
friend. She corresponded regularly with Lady 
Camersfield and Gratia, but Julian’s name was 
never mentioned in their letters. Of Walter she 
never heard, for the Dixons were poor correspondents, 
and though nothing reached her eyes but words of 
love and precious indirect sympathy, after the first 
communication that passed between her and Mrs. 
Dixon while Walter was in Belgium, nothing more 
was said about him. And Ethel was completely in 
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the dark respecting his affairs, and equally so where 
Sir Julian’s were concerned, She was still staying 
with Madame de Breteuil, and feeling sometimes 
very desolate in spite of her good fortune because 
she had no home which she could really call her 
own, and feeling also very loth to set up her own 
establishment when she returned to England under 
the auspices of a hired chaperone. 

For to return to her own land she had quite 
resolved ; she was getting tired of continental re- 
sidence ; her life was necessarily aimless, and she 
feared very profitless, and she had planned to live 
in some quiet village or country town and spend her 
money and her time in doing good according to her 
ability: ‘‘And at last,” she said to herself re- 
signedly, ‘‘I shall settle down into a comfortable 
single lady, and find my happiness in helping those 
who need the kindly aid of a moderately wealthy 
Christian woman. I shall take dear Mrs. Dixon for 
my model, slightly altering her plans indeed, because 
having seen so much more of the world than she has, 
I have learned so much in many ways. Ishall have 
a class of girls as she had; and, oh, may I be half 
as useful! May I at last go down to my grave 
thanking God that I too have accomplished the 
work He committed to my hands!” 

Sitting on the broad vine-shaded Joggia she heard 
a rustling in the room behind. Was it not Virginie 
de Breteuil coming out to watch the sun-set? She 
did not turn her head, but called, ‘‘ Virginie, Vir- 
ginie, carina / come and see the sun go down; the 
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mountains will be glorious to-night, and the Cam- 
pagna ”» She stopped, and her heart gave one 
great bound; not Virginie, nor Angelique, no, nor 
Cecile, nor any proud De Breteuil of them all stood 
by her side, but her old friend, Walter Dixon. 

Their hands met and their eyes; his were shining 
with the same deep light of love that told the tale 
he never meant to tell two years ago in the forest of 
Vincennes. Hers, after one glance, were turned to 
the flowery groves and gardens far below. 

‘‘ Ethel,” said Walter, ‘“‘have you not a word of 
welcome for a faithful friend, not one ?” 

‘< For a friend a hundred welcomes, but———”’ 

‘‘Have you welcomes sufficient for several 
friends ?”’ 

‘Who? What? Areyou notalone? Are your 
father and mother here, or is it Lady Camersfield?” 

‘* None of them. My honoured parents are, I trust, 
safe at Blackingham; and Lady Camersfield keeps 
solitary state in Grosvenor Square ; but old friends 
and true are here, nevertheless.” 

“‘ Here? in the salon?” 

‘‘ No, not in this house. We were envious, Ethel 
mia; we thought the De Breteuils had had you long 
enough, and could spare you fora little while—an hour 
’ or two—all to ourselves, if only you would come.” 

‘Where do you wish me to go?” 

‘‘To the Hotel D’ Angleterre.” 

‘6 Who is there ?” 

‘¢ © Who are there?’ would be the better question. 
Well, Sir Julian Armstrong—and Lady Armstrong.” 
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‘¢ Lady Armstrong, Walter ?” 

‘¢ Yes, veritably Lady Armstrong. And Sir Julian 
having taken upon himself matrimonial obligations, 
is most anxious that all his friends should incur 
the like responsibilities. Now, Ethel, you will 
come ?” 

‘Do they wish it?” 

‘Something more than wish it. If I do not 
return with you quickly, they will be here to fetch 
you. Is this your hat? Let us go then, pray. 
Madame de Breteuil knows all about it, so does 
Virginie; I was talking to them in the grand salon 
half-an-hour before they would let me come up here 
to seek you on the loggia.” 

On the way through the shadowy streets Ethel 
paused a minute. ‘‘ Walter, who is Lady Arm- 
strong ?—have I seen her?” 

‘‘A thousand times. Since Sir Julian could not 
have Miss Erle, he made the next best match in all 
the kingdom.” 

‘It is Gratia Venour!”’ 

‘‘Now Gratia Armstrong. They have been 
married just four weeks. I joined them yesterday 
at Civita Vecchia.”’ 

‘‘T am so glad, so thankful, Walter; there is no 
one half so suited to Sir Julian—dear Sir Julian! 
I can afford to say so now—as beautiful, queenly, 
noble-minded Gratia. I have had adream sometimes 
that so it might be someday. I always felt from 
the first hour I saw Gratia Venour that she and not 
I ought to be Sir Julian’s wife,”’ 

EE 
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** [ quite agree with you, for you ought to be my 
wife—mine only, Ethel dear. And, Ethel, I am not 
exactly poor now; I have a church in the neighbour- 
hood of London, a prosperous and rapidly-increasing 
church. I have wherewithal to keep a wife in 
comfort. If I had not achieved a certain position 
I never would have done Sir Julian’s bidding, and 
come out here to join him for the sake of seeing you 
again. I know you are comparatively rich; but I 
am not too proud to take something from your hands.” 

‘Something! Do you mean that if you were still 
toiling on a bare hundred, or even eighty pounds a 
year, you would not have come to Rome this lovely 
April day to—to speak to me?” 

‘¢T do mean it, carisstma mia.” 

‘Then I have a great mind to send you back 
again without another word. I said I would never 
marry while Sir Julian remained single, and I would 
have kept my word; but I did not think the miser- 
able money that I have would ever prove an ob- 
stacle.”’ 

‘¢ Neither will it, unless you choose to make it so. 
And I do not see why you should call the money 
miserable; it seems to me that we shall find it very 
useful,” 

‘‘T understand you. But, Walter, where there is 
perfect love, it matters not who gives or who receives ; 
all things are equal when hearts are truly one. If 
you had had nothing and I ten times as much as 
that I have, it should have been no difficulty. If 
you were a milltonatre and I poor Ethel Erle, of 
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Blackingham, I would come to you without a thought 
about disparity of means, if only I were sure that 
you truly loved me, and had chosen me from all the 
women in the world to be your wife.” 

‘‘It is so different when the wealth is on the 
husband’s side. But never mind all that, perhaps 
some day I shall double your present income. Not 
that I love money, Ethel, dear. I am quite content 
even now, though all depends upon my health and 
strength ; a then, my father and mother, you 
know 

‘Don’t talk about the tiresome money any more, 
we shall have far more than we shall want.’ 

‘And you will really come and share my toils, 
then, Ethel, and be a humble pastor’s wife, and a 
real daughter to the dear old people ?”’ 

‘‘ Tt is the life I always longed for; such a posi- 
tion, such work, and competency. I saw enough of 


the struggles to which your parents were compelled 


to make me wish the pastoral office could be joined 
to easier circumstances. Ah, Walter, we will take 
such care of them,—the dear, dear, beloved old 
people!” 

** Bless you, my darling! I know you will be 
their joy, and pride, and dearest earthly treasure.” 

‘Next to you.” 

‘Nay, there will not be any difference. You 
and I can hardly be separated in their minds. 
When shall we be married ?” 

‘Oh, some day. It is impossible to say when 
now. One thing be assured of, I will not be married 
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out of my own dear English land, or have the cere- 
mony performed by anybody but my dear old pastor, 
the minister of Little Bethel.” 

‘¢ But that will defer our union for so long.” 

‘SWe can afford to wait now, Walter. I 
could wait for years now that I feel I have a mght 
to love you, now that I feel myself entirely free. 
Why, do your people know that you are now m 
Rome? Of course they do. Well, if you were to 
take them back a bishopess from under the shadow 
of St. Peter’s, they would certainly conclude she was 
a Papist, a Jesuit in disguise.” 

I will not attempt to tell you all about the meet- 
ing of Ethel and Gratia, nor what Sir Julian said, 
nor how happy he, and Gratia, and both the others 
were. They stayed in Rome till the hot. season 
and the m+tasmata drove them into cooler, purer 
regions. Gratia stood, even as Julian had said five 
years ago, before the Beatrica Cenci in the Barberim - 
Palace; she gazed with all an artist’s reverence 
on the ‘‘ Transfiguration’’ of Raffaelle. She saw 
the Vatican, with all its wondrous treasures, the 
Museo Chiaromonti, the Torso, and a thousand other 
marvels. She visited the Campidoglia, the Fountain 
of Egeria, and, of course, the Colosseum. Also she 
loitered away many a morning in the studios of the 
Via Margutti, and among the curiosity shops in the 
Via Condotti, and made pleasant excursions some 
times with the De Breteuils, Ethel, and Walter, | 
and sometimes alone with her husband to Tivoli; to 
Tusculum, and to Valombrosa. Finally, midsummer 
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being near at hand, they went away to Venice, and 
so through the Tyrol to Switzerland, and by way of 
Rhine-land home. 

But before the Armstrongs quitted the Eternal 
City Ethel was again in England, safe under the 
sheltering wing of Lady Camersfield. And early in 
the autumn, when Sir Julian and Gratia were 
settling down at Derwent Tower, Ethel was married 
from her own old home in Grosvenor Square. And Mr. 
Dixon himself performed the ceremony, and Sir Julian 
ran down from the North just to give the bride away, 
and Virginie de Breteuil was chief bridesmaid. 


Thirteen months later they all met again at 
Derwent Tower, the elder Dixons, with their son 
and daughter, Aunt Margaret, and Virginie de Bre- 
teuil, on a visit still to England, with every prospect 
of taking up her abode permanently or chiefly in the 
country she had learned to love so‘well, despite its 
fogs, and rainy skies, and disappointing summers, 
and the poverty of the flower arcade in Covent 
Garden compared with the ‘‘ Marché aux Fleurs” 
behind the Madeleine. Also Flora Fraser and her 
husband were of the party, and their eldest daughter, 
a bonnie little maid, who wore white muslin frocks 
and tartan sashes. There was quite a staff of nursery- 
maids, for besides the wee Miss Flora, who thought 
herself quite a great girl and a most important per- 
sonage, there was Ethel’s baby, and the heir, the 
baby-heir of the Armstrong title and the Derwent 
Tower estates. ; 
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In the evening Mrs. Shepherd came up to inspect 
little Margaret or Maggie Dixon, and to compare 
her with ‘our little master,’”? who was, however, 
the tiny lady’s senior by three full months. 
‘* Nurse,” Master Armstrong’s nurse, who reigned 
despotic queen of all the nursery establishment, 
was the good old woman who had tended Gratia 
and Olive too in their childish days, she who had 
taken her “‘ dear Miss Gratia’’ to her humble home 
when Venour House could shelter her no more. 
She was getting in years now, more than sixty-five, 
but she was active still, and she could carry ‘‘ baby” 
in the arms that had carried his mother and his 
sainted aunt long yearsago. And there were plenty 
of attendant maids, who were ordered to wait upon 
Mrs. Gilbert as though she were sole mistress, and 


to obey her commands in all things willingly and. | 


promptly. There was no happier, prouder woman 
in the world than Mrs. Gilbert now; and she and 
Mrs. Shepherd were sworn friends. Nurse had little 
master in her lap when Mrs. Shepherd went up for 
her evening’s chat, and to look at Margaret Dixon. 
‘¢ Ah,” said Mrs. Shepherd at length, when she had 
dandled Miss Maggie, and taken her to the light, 
and felt her legs and arms, and returned her to her 
own nurse’s charge. ‘‘ A very fine child, but not a 
morsel like her ma; she’s a Dixon every inch ; just 
the old lady over again, and she must have been 8 
pretty creature once. Ah, well, Mrs. Gilbert, 1 
always thought, from the first moment I set eyes on 
her, that Miss Ethel Erle was made for Mr. Walter 
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Dixon; and over and over again, I’ve said to my 
good man, and to the parson’s lady, Mrs. Harring- 
ton, and to many another one besides, ‘‘ Miss Ethel 
Erle is a downright bonnie lass, with all them 
golden waves of hair, and eyes like violets when the 
dew is on them, and she is as good as bonnie too; 
but she’s not a-going to be the lady of Derwent 
Tower ; no, nor yet that Lady Alice Somebody, that 
that idle, mincing, listening, gossiping hussy talked 
to me about; but ‘Miss Gratia Venour,’ says I; 
‘she’s fit. to be a queen, and I’d be proud to serve 
her ; and it’s she that in the end will be Sir Juiian’s 
wife.’ Well, my good man would shake his head, 
and some said this, and some said that, and some the 
other as the time went on. But, bless you, I knew 
it allas well as if it had been wnitten in the Bible. 
I had but one answer for everybody, ‘ You may say 
just what you like, but it’s Miss Gratia that will be 
my Lady Armstrong! And you see, nurse,—Z twas 
right!” 


THE END. 
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GEOGRAPHY FOR CHILDREN.  Thirty-fourth Edition 


12mo., 2s. 


AND HISTORY; selected by a Lady for the 
ote of re rit Children. Revised by Maunpsr. ‘Twenty-second Edition. 
mo., 4s. 6d. 


GIBBON’S DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
With Memoir, and Additional Notes, from the French of M. Guizot. 
Numerous Engravings and Maps. 2 Vols. super-royal 8vo. cloth, £1 16s. 


New Edition, in 1 Vol. 
with some account of the Life and Writings of the Author. By Axezr- 
ANDER CuaLMeERs, Esq., F.A.S., and a Portrait. (Trade Edition.) &vo., 15s. 
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GILES’S (James) ENGLISH PARSING. Improved Edition. 
12mo. cloth, 2s. 


GILFILLAN’S THE MARTYRS, HEROES, AND BARDS 
OF THE SCOTTISH COVENANT. Fecap. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


GOLDSMITH’S HISTORY, OF ENGLAND. By Prince. 
12mo., 3s. 6d.: 


HISTORY OF ROME. . By Prince. 12mo., 
3s. 6d. 


GREGORY'S (Rev. J. G.) EARTH’S EVENTIDE, and the 


Bright Dawn of the Eternal Day. Second Edition, revised. Fcap. cloth, 
4s. 6d. 


HACK’S (Marra) WINTER EVENINGS ; or, Tales of Travellers. 
With 6 Illustrations by Ginpert. New Edition. Feap. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


HALL’S (Mr. anp Mrs. S.C.) IRELAND; its Scenery, Cha- 
racter, &c. 48 Steel Plates and 500 Woodcuts. 3 Vols. royal 8vo. cl., £3 38. 


WEEK AT KILLARNEY. Illustrated with Steel 
Plates and Woodcuts. New Edition. Small 4to. cloth, 8s. 


— HANDBOOK FOR IRELAND. Post 8vo. cloth, 8s. 


—w-— BOOK OF THE THAMES, FROM ITS RISE TO 
ITS FALL. With numerous Engravings. Foap. 4to. cloth gilt, 15s. 


HENRY’S (Marruew) COMMENTARY ON THE HOLY 
BIBLE. Abridged by the Rev. E. Biomrisitp. With 50 Engravings. 
2 Vols. 4to. cloth, £2 15s. 


HOOPER’S (Mrs.) RECOLLECTIONS OF MRS. ANDER- 
SON’S SCHOOL. New Edition, with 4 Illustrations. Fcap. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


HOPKINS’ ORTHOGRAPHICAL EXERCISES. New Edition. 


18mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 


EXERCISES IN COMPOSITION, on an Improved 
Pian. Fourteenth Edition. 18mo. cloth, Is. 6d. 


HUME AND SMOLLETT’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
With a Continuation to the Year 1860, by Dr. E. H. Notan. 108 Plates 
and Maps, engraved on Steel. 3 Vols. imperial 8vo., cloth gilt, £3 3s. 


—_— | — With Continuation by 
Farr to the Year 1846. 3 Vols., royal 8vo. cloth, £2 12s. 6d. 


Trade Edition. 10 Vols. 8vo., £4. 
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HUNTINGFORD'S (Dr.) INTRODUCTION TO THE WRI. 
TING OF GREEK. 12mo., 6s. 


JOBSON’S (F. J.) AMERICA AND AMERICAN METHO- 
DISM. Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


JOSEPHUS (Tuz Works or). With Essay by Rev. H. Sressre. 
80 Woodcuts, and 46 Steel Engravings. Royal 8vo., cloth gilt, £1 5s. 


JOYCE'S SCIENTIFIC DIALOGUES, with corrections aad 


additions by GReGory, WALKER, and Perper. 12mo., 5s. 


KEITH’S ARITHMETIC. 12mo., 4s. 6d. KEY, 6s. 


LADY INA AND OTHER POEMS. By R. F. H., Author of 
‘‘ Blythe House,” &c. Feap. 8vo., 48. 6d. 


LAURIE . aMEs),—TABLES OF SIMPLE INTEREST F038 
EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR, at 5, 44, 4, 33, 3, and 2§ per cent. pe 
annum, from £1 to £100, &c. Twenty-ninth Edition, 800 pp. 8vo. clout, 
strongly bound, £1 1s.; or in calf, £1 6s. 


TABLES OF SIMPLE INTEREST, at 5, 6, 7, 8,9, 
<r del ea cent. per annum, from 1 day to 100 days. Eighth Edition, 8. 
cloth, 7s. 


—__— UNIVERSAL EXCHANGE TABLES, shows 


the value of the coins of every country interchanged with each other, # 
all rates of exchange, from One Coin to One Million Coins. 8vo. cloth, £1. 


——_—— TABLES OF EXCHANGE between Paris, Bordeatt, 
Marseilles, Havre, Lyons, Brussels, Ghent, Bruges, Antwerp, Genos, aa! 
London. 8yo., bound in calf, £1. 


MADEIRA EXCHANGE TABLES. Being Portt- 
guese and British Money reduced into each other. 8&vo. cloth, 6s. 


———— MANUAL OF FOREIGN EXCHANGES. Bang 
British Coins reduced into Twenty-eight of the Principal Countries of th 
World, &c.; also from One to One Million Coins of these countries 
decimals of the £, with French and Turkish exchanges. 4th Edition, 32m0.% 


——_—_—. EXPOSITOR OF FOREIGN EXCHANGES. Being 
British Coins reduced into Twenty-four of the Principal Countries of the 
World; in parallel columns, &c. &c. On asheet royal, folded in a book, * 


———_— FOREIGN AND BRITISH SHARE .TABLES, fron 
1s. 3d. to £100 per share, in British and Decimal Moneys, &c. t2mo. cl., 1% 
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_ LAURIE’S GOLDEN READY RECKONER, calculated in British 
ae Money and Dollars, showing the value from One Ounce to One Hundred 


‘Thousand Ounces Gold, Platina, Silver, Goods and Merchandise of every. 


description, Shares in Public Companies, &c. &o. 12mo. cloth, 12s. 


DECIMAL COINAGE. A Practical Analysis of the 
Comparative Merits of £1 and 10d. as the Ruling Integer of a Decimal 
Currency for the United Kingdom. 8vo. sewed, 2s. 6d. 


. 
Fees 


. LAWSON (A.),—MODERN FARRIER. 8vo. cloth, 138. 6d. 


sya 


+ LE PAGE’S FRENCH COURSE. 


*“¢ The sale of many thonsands, and the almost universal adoption of these clever 
7: Little books by M. Lg Pack, sufficiently prove the public approbation of his planof 
teaching French, which is in accordance with the natural operation of a child 
at learning its native language.” 
es . 
FRENCH SCHOOL. Part I. L'ECHO DE PARIS. Being 
a Selection of Familiar Phrases which a person would hear daily if living 
aah in France. Thirty-sixth Edition. Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


ao KEY TO DITTO; or, Finishing Exercises in French Con- 


versation. Second Edition. Price ls. sewed. 


on bs FRENCH SCHOOL. Part II. THE GIFT OF FLUENCY 


“iB IN FRENCH CONVERSATION. Eighteenth Edition, 2s. 6d. cloth. 
A KEY TO DITTO: PETIT CAUSEUR;; or, First Chatterings 
a S in French. Ninth Edition. Price 1s. 6d. sewed. 
ae 
_ ast 


FRENCH SCHOOL. Part III. THE LAST STEP TO 
FRENCH. With the Versification. Eighth Edition. Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 


= = PETIT LECTEUR DES COLLEGES; or, the French 
Reader for Beginners and Elder Classes. A Sequel to *‘ L’Echo de Paris.” 
Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


“a FRENCH MASTER FOR BEGINNERS; or, Easy Lessons 
in French. Sixth Edition. Price 2s. 6d. cloth, 


$ 
a JUVENILE TREASURY OF FRENCH CONVERSATION. 


oe : With the English before the French. Second Edition. Price 3s. cloth. 
FRENCH PROMPTER. A Handbook for Travellers on 
asd the Continent and Students at Home. Ninth Edition. Price 4s. cloth. 


te 

oo READY GUIDE TO FRENCH COMPOSITION. French 
: Grammar by Examples, giving Models as Leading-strings throughout 
Accidence and Syntax. ‘Third Edition. Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
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LE PAGE’S FRENCH COURSE—continued. 
ETRENNES AUX DAMES ANGLAISES. Being a Key 


to French Pronunciation in all its niceties. Price 6d sewed. 


PETIT MUSEE DE LITTERATURE FRAN CAISE, with 
Chronological and Critical Notices of the Eminent Writers of France. 
trom the Fourteeuth Century to the Nineteenth. Prose, 4s. 6d; 
Poetry, 43. 6d. 


M‘HENRY’S SPANISH COURSE. 
AN ENTIRELY NEW AND IMPROVED GRAMMAR 


Designed for every class of learners. Containing the Elements of th 
Language and the Rules of Etymology and Syntax Exemplified ; wit 
Notks and APPENDIX, consisting of Dialogues, Seleot Poetry, Commercia 
Correspondence, &c. New Edition, revised and corrected by ALI© 
ELWEes. 12mg. bound, 68. 


EXERCISES ON THE ETYMOLOGY,SYNTAX, IDIOMNE 
&c., of the SPANISH LANGUAGE. rd "Edition, revised and co- 
rected by ALFrrep ELwes. 12mo. dound, 3s 


KEY TO THE EXERCISES. New Edition, revised ani 
corrected. 12mo. bound, 4s. 


SYNONYMES OF THE SPANISH LANGUAGE EY: 
PLAINED. 12mo. 4s.; and 8vo., 6s. 


MACKAY’S (Cuas.) STUDIES FROM THE ANTIQUE, AND 
SKETCHES FROM NATURE. Fcap. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


MANUAL OF HERALDRY, being a concise Description of tb- 
several Terms used, and containing a Dictionary of every Designation : 
the: Science. Illustrated by 400 Eugravings on Wood. New Edition, ca}. 
cloth, 3s. . 


MEMORABLE EVENTS IN THE LIFE OF A LONDOS 
PHYSICIAN. Demy &vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


METEYARD’S(E11za)THE DOCTOR’S LITTLE DAUGHTER. 
The Story of a Child's Life amidst the Woods and hag With num: 
rous Illustrations by Harvey. Fcap. cloth, gilt edges, 5s 


MIALL’S (Epwarp) AN EDITOR OFF THE LINE.  Crov: 


8vo., 5s. 
——— BASES OF BELIEF. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
——— CHRISTIAN POLITICS. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
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MONOD (A.),—WOMAN : HER MISSION AND HER LIFE. 
From the French by Rev. W.G. Barrett. Third Edition, lymu. cl., 1s. 6d. 


——— SAINT PAUL. Five Discourses. Translated from 
the French by Rev.W.G. BARRETT. 18mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 


MOSHEIM'’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. Translated by 
alata and oo and brought down to present time by W. Stusss, M.A. 
ols. 8vo., 45s. 


MY OLD PUPILS. By the Author of “ My Schoolboy Days.” 
With Four Illustrations on Wood. 16mo. cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 


NATIONAL GALLERY. Comprising about 150 Engravings 


from the * Vernon Cullection.” 3 Vois. royal 4to. cloth, £8 ss. 


NICHOLSON’S CARPENTER’S GUIDE; being a Complete 


Book of Lines for Carpenters, Joiners, Cabinet-Makers, and Worktuen ia 
general. Improved Edition. Edited by Joun Hay. 4to. cloth, £1 lls. 6u. 


(Peter) PRACTICAL TREATISE ON MEN- 
SURATION. A sequel to the ** Carpenter’s Guide.” 4to. cloth, 1s. 


» NINA; aTale. By S. M. Fcap. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
NOLAN’S (E. H.) HISTORY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE: 


IN INDIA AND THE EASI. Illustrated. 2 Vols. royal $vo. cl., £2 5s. 


———— HISTORY OF THE WAR AGAINST RUSSIA. 
Illustrated. 2 Vols. royal 8vo. cloth, £2 5s. 


NUGENT’S POCKET FRENCH-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH- 


FRENCH DICTIONARY. Revised by Tarver. (Trade Edition.) 4s. od. 


NURSERY RHYMES. By the Authors of “ Original Poems.’” 
18mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Illustrated. 16mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


ORACLES FROM THE BRITISH POETS. By James 


Smita. Third Edition, tcap. cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 6d.; or in auvique, 
morocco gilt, 5s. 


ORIGINAL POEMS FOR INFANT MINDS. Illustrated by 
H. ANELAY, and engraved by J. and G. Nicuouis. Fecap. cloth gilt, ds. 
A Cheap Edition, 2 Vols., 18mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. each. 


By the Author of “OUR HEAVENLY HOME.” 
1. COMFORTER (THE) ; or, the Holy Spirit in His Glorious 


Person and Gracious Work. Fourth Edition. Feap. cloth, 5s.; gilt edges, 
5s. 6d. 


2. DYING COMMAND OF CHRIST; or, the Duty of 
Bellevers to Celebrate Weekly the Lord’s Supper. Fecap. cloth, us. bu. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “OUR HEAVENLY HOME.” —continu ed. 


3. 


4, 


= 


“J 


13. 


14. 


GRACE AND GLORY; or, the Believer’s Bliss in Both 
Worlds. Fcap. cloth, 5s., gilt edges, 63. 6d. 


GOD IS LOVE; or, Glimpses of the Father’s Infinite A ffec- 
tion for His People. Seventh Edition. Feap. cloth, 6s. 


. GOD’S UNSPEAKABLE GIFT; or, Views of the Person 


and Work of Jesus Christ. Third Edition. Fceap. cloth, 5s.3; gilt edges, 
5s. 6d. 


GLEAMS OF GLORY FROM THE CELESTIAL 
WORLD. 32mo. cloth, ls. 


. OUR HEAVENLY HOME ;' or, Glimpses of the Glory 


and Bliss of the Better World. Seventh Edition. Feap. cloth, 5s. 


. SOURCES OF JOY IN SEASONS OF SORROW. 


32mo. cloth, 1s. 


. STEPS AND STAGES ON THE ROAD TO GLORY. 


Second Edition. Fcap. cloth, 5s. 


. THE GLORIOUS GOSPEL OF CHRIST; considered in 


its Relations to the Present Lite. Second Edition. Feap. cloth, 5s.; gilt 
edges, 5s. 6d. 


THE FOES OF OUR FAITH, AND HOW TO DEFEAT 
THEM. Fcap. cloth, 5s.; gilt edges, 5s. 6d. 


. TRUTHS FOR THE DAY OF LIFE AND THE HOUR 


OF DEATH. ‘Third Edition. Feap. cloth, 5s. 
THE END OF ALL THINGS; or, the Coming and Kinz. 


dom of Christ. First Series. 


THE END OF ALL THINGS. Second Series. 


PATTIE DURANT; a Tale of 1662. By Cycua, Author of 
* Passing Clouds,” &c. Fveap. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


PAYNE’S (JoszpuH) SELECT POETRY FOR CHILDREN; 


with briet Explanatory Notes, arranged for the use of Schools and Families. 
Fourteenth Edition. 18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


STUDIES IN ENGLISH POETRY; with short 


Biographical Sketches, and Notes Explanatory and Critical, intended ass 
Text-Book for the higher Classes in Schools. Fifth Edition, enlarged. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, red edges, 5s. 


PEOPLE’S MUSIC BOOK, with Accompaniment for Organ and 
Piancforte. By E. Taytor and J. Torte. & Vols., royal 8vo. cloth, 36>. ;° 
or separately, as Psalm Tunes, Secular Music, and Sacred Music, 12s, each. 
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PHILLIMORE (Joun Gerorcst),—HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


le DURING THE REIGN OF GEORGE THE THIRD. Vol. IL 
— 8vo. cloth, 18s. 
vst ________s#REPLY TO THE MISREPRESENTATIONS 
nae OF THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, October, 1863. 8vo. sewed, 28. 
'° PICTORIAL SPELLING-BOOK; or, Lessons on Facts and 
eee Objects. With 130 Iliustrations. New Edition. 12mo. cloth, ls. 6d. 
- :‘* PILLAR OF FIRE; or, Israel in Bondage. By the Author of 
a rae : The Prince of the House of David.” Illustrated with Eight Engravings. 
cap. 8vo., 5s. 


 72- PRINCE OF THE HOUSE OF DAVID; or, Three Years in 
the Holy City. By the Rev. Proressor INGRAHAM. With Dlustrations. 
New Edition. Foap. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


a ft : ° ° Ad 
“3s PUNCH, Re-issue in 20 Vols., 1840-1861. Cloth, gilt edges, £7 7s.; 
ve cloth gilt, gilt edges, £8 ; imitation half-morocco, £8. 


<<! REMBRANDT AND HIS WORKS. Illustrated with Examples, 
by J. BURNET. Re-edited by H. Murkay. 4to. cloth, 12s, 


Pr 

f° RIPPON’S (Dr.) SELECTION OF HYMNS FROM THE 
BEST AUTHORS, including a great number of Originals, intended as an 
Appendix to Dr. Watts" 8 Psalms and Hymrs. New Editions. 


Rng 
Ane. 
st Nonpareil 32mo. Long Primer 2Amo. Large Type. 
ce 8.d. 8.d.. 8. d. 
; Roan .. .-16 Roan. . . .26 Sheep .. .60 
Wi: ——-, gilt edges 2 0 —, gilt edges 3 0 Roan, gilt edges 6 0 
"Bl Morocco. . .50 Morocco. . .60 Morocco ..90 
-r 4s) ¢ ROBINSON CRUSOE. With Illustrations. 18mo. cloth, 2s. | 


;  ROLLIN’S ANCIENT HISTORY. 2 Vols. 8vo. cloth, 21s. 


08 ROWBOTHAM’S (J., v2.8.4.) DERIVATIVE SPELLING- 
BOOK. 12mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 


<Q. __ GUIDE TO FRENCH CON- 
we tbe VERSATION; consisting of Modern French Dialogues, with the Pro- 
nunciatiog. New Edition, by DE La Vorr. 18mo. bound, 2s. 6d. 


ir" RoWE'S (C. G.) GOING TO THE DOGS; or, the Adventures 


of Frank. Showing how he was brought up to follow neither Trade nor 
ei L Profession, and what his very genteel bringing up brought him to. Feap. 
ae cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ROYAL GEMS FROM THE GALLERIES OF EUROPE; 
with Descriptions by S.C. Hau. 2 Vols. Elephant folio cloth, £5. 


§ 
eT RURAL SCENES; or, a Peep into the Country. A New and 


a os Revised Edition, with 88 Cuts. 18mo. cloth, 28. 
RYALL’S PORTRAITS OF EMINENT CONSERVATIVES. 
igh 72 Plates. 2 Vols., folio cloth, £6. 
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SANDFORD AND MERTON. With Cuts. 18mo. cloth, 2s. 


SCOTLAND (Tue Prcrorrat History or). Edited by the Rev. 


J. Taytor, D.D. Illustrated with 79 Engravings on Steel, from Drawings 
by W. H. Bartverr, and other Artists. 2 Vols., imperial 8vo., £2 5s. 


SCULPTURE (Gatiery or Mopern). 80 Steel Plates. With 
Descriptions. Folio, cloth gilt, £3 3s. 


SHAKSPEARE. The Text of Srzzvens and Matong. (Trade 
Edition.) 1 vol. svo., 103. 6d. 


SHAKESPERE’S COMPLETE WORKS. With Notes and 
Intrcduction by H. Sresbinc. With Illustrations. Royal 8vo. cloth, 25s. 


SHARPE'S NEW TESTAMENT. Translated from Grresspacn’s 
Text. Fourth Edition. Fcap. cloth, 1s. 6d. 


SHELMERDINE’S SELECTION OF THE PSALMS and other 
Portions of Scripture, arranged and marked for Chanting. Feap. cloth, is. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY CHANTS. 
Selected from the most famous composers. Crown &vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


SHOWELL’S HOUSEKEEPER’S ACCOUNT BOOK, exhi- 
biting every description of expense likely to occur in a family, with Tabie 
showing at one view the amount expended Weekly, Quarterly, and the 
Whole Year, in every department, and the total amount of cash received 
and expended in one year. To which is added Made Dishes. 4to., inter- 
leaved with Blotting Paper, 2s. 


By FRANK E. SMEDLEY. 


GATHERED LEAVES. A Collection of the Poetical Works 


of the late Frang E. Smeo.ey, Author of ‘ Frank Fairlegh.” With s 
Memorial Preface by Epmonp Yar«s,a Portrait, and numerous hamor:is 
designs. Printed on superior paper, with Borders. Imperial 16mo. 
imitation half-morocco, gilt edges, 8s. 6d. 


FRANK FAIRLEGH. Crown 8vo. boards, 2s. 6d.; cloth, 
3s. 6d.; or with 30 Illustrations by GkORGE CRUIESHANK, 8Y0. cloth, 16s. 


'. HARRY COVERDALE’S COURTSHIP. Crown 8vo. board, 
2s. 6d.; cl., 33. 6d.; or, with Illustrations by H. X. Browne, 8vo. cl., 16s. 


LEWIS ARUNDEL. Crown 8vo. 3s. boards; cloth, 4s. ; or 
with Illustrations by H. K. Browns (Pxiz), 8vo. cloth, 22s, 


THE COLVILLE FAMILY. Frontispiece and Vignette 
Title by Piz. Fecap. boards, 1s. 6d.; cloth, 23. od. 


SEVEN TALES BY SEVEN AUTHORS. Edited by the 
Author of * Frank Fairlegh.” Feap. 23. boards; 2s. 6d. cloth. 
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°° SMITH (C. M.), THE LITTLE WORLD OF LONDON. 


oy Post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


. ha 
ach 


* ———_ THE DEAD LOCK. A Story in Eleven Chapters. 
Also, TALES OF ADVENTURE. Post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


we SPURGEON (Rev.C. H.),—_THE SAINT AND HIS SAVIOUR; 
or, The Progress of the Soul in the Knowledge of Jesus. With Portrait. 
Feap. cloth gilt, 6s. 


ab 
STORY OF A FAMILY. By 8.M. Fcap. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


1 STORY WITHOUT AN END. Translated fronts the German 
ats by Saran Aostin. Illustrated by Harvey. New Edition. 16mo. cloth, 
bevelled boards, 2s. 6d. 


“3 SWAIN’S (Cuartes, Author of “The Mind,” “ English Melo- 
dies,” &&.) ART AND FASHION; with other Sketches, Songs, and 


"a Poems. Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
| 


a TATE’S ELEMENTS OF COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. 
Fifth Edition. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. KEY, 3s. 6d. 


ue TatoEs (James) PICTORIAL HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 


from the Roman Invasion to the Close of the Jacobite Rebellion, a.p. 19— 
1746. 2 Vols. royal Svo. cloth, £2 5s. 


iz + TAYLOR'S (Br.) LIFE OF CHRIST. Edited by Putuip. 4to. 
a cloth, 10s. 6d. 


i THOMSON’S (A.) CONSOLATIONS FOR CHRISTIAN 
MOURNERS. 8&vo. cloth, 12s.; 12mo. cloth, 5s. 


TOMLINSON’S (Cuas.) EXPERIMENTAL ESSAYS. 1. On 
the Motions of Camphor on the Surface of Water. 2. On the Motion of 


m) 


‘ Camphor towards the Light. 3. History of the Modern Theory of Dew. 
aa With Illustrations. 12mo. limp cloth, 1s. 
ae CYCLOPZEDIA OF USEFUL ARTS, 
ss 7 Mechanical and Chemical, Manufactures, Mining, and Engineering. Illus- 


trated by upwards of 2,500 Engravings on Steel and Wood. 2 Vols. 
Royal svo. cloth, £2 58. 


“‘TPRAILL'S (Mnrs.) LADY MARY AND HER NURSE; or, a 
Peep into the Canadian Forest. Fcap. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


CANADIAN CRUSOES; a Tale of the Rice Lake 


; Plains. Edited by AcNnrs Stricktanp. With numerous Illustrations by 
- Harvey. Fcap. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


" (REASURE- SEEKER’S DAUGHTER. 12mo. bds., 1s. 
* REDGOLD ON THE STEAM ENGINE. In Two Sections: 


1. Marine ENcines. 2. LOCOMOTIVE AND STATIONARY ENGINES. 1060 paves 
< of Text, and upwards of 220 Engravings. Also160 Woodcuts and Diagrams. 
. 3 Vols. "royal 4to. cloth, £4 14s. 6d. 
b 
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TURKEYS, GEESE, AND DUCKS, both for Pleasure and 
Poet aad the Author of **Eggs and Poultry.” Illustrated Wrapper. 
cap., ls. 


Also by the same Author. 


EGGS AND POULTRY, as a Source of Wealth. Iustrated 
Wrapper. Feap., 1s. 


By MARTIN F. TUPPER, D.C.L, F.BS. 


PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. Translated into French } 
Portrait. Fcap. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE CROCK OF GOLD, THE TWINS, AND HEABI. 
Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. boards ; or separately, 1s. 6d. each, cloth. 


TURNER AND HIS WORKS. Ilustrated with Example 


from his Pictures, and Remarks by J. Burnet, and Memoir by P. C- 
NINGHAM. Re-edited by H. Musray. 4to. cloth, 12s. 


TWICE LOST, AND OTHER TALES. By M. B. Swept. 
Author of **A Mere Story.” New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8v. 
cloth, 4s.; boards, 3s. 


' TYTLER'S (M. Fraszr) TALES OF MANY LANDS. Wit 
le a adic New Edition. Foap. cloth, 5s.; or antique, mor 
gill, 7s. Gd. 


VAUX’S (W. S. W., ua.) NINEVEH AND PERSEPOLIS; 
an Historical Sketch "of Ancient Assyria and Persia. Fourth Edition, vi? 
numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d.; or gilt, 5s. 


VERNON GALLERY (Tux). Comprising about 150 Engraving: 
4 Vols. folio, cloth, £8 8s. 


VIRTUE’S ILLUSTRATED WORKS—Deny 4to., gilt edge 


AMERICAN SCENERY. 120 Plates, after Sketches by 
W.H.Bartrett. Descriptions by N. P. Wiis, Esq. 2 Vols., £115 


THE BOSPHORUS AND THE DANUBE. The Bo 
PHORUS by Miss Parpok. The Danuse by W. Beartiz, M.D. [ll 
trated with 170 Engravings. 4to. 2 Vols.,£15s. each. 


CALEDONIA ILLUSTRATED. 150 Engravings, fr 
Drawings by W. H. Bartietr and T. ALLow, &c. The | ieee portio: 
by Wiuttiam BeEatTtis, M.D. 2 Vols., £2 10s. 


CANADIAN SCENERY. 2 Vols., £1 15s. 


area (ScENERY AND ANTIQUITIES OF). 120 Engravite 


by W. H. Bartiett. Descriptive Text by J. Stmurme Corns, N 
“Wiis, &c, 2 Vols., £1 15s. 
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: VIRTUE’S ILLUSTRATED WORKS—continued. | 

ie ‘ 

ae PALESTINE (Curistran xy); or, Scenes of Sacred History: 
aa 80 Engravings, from Drawings by W.H. Bartietr. Descriptions by 

ae H. Stepsine. 21 6s. . 
wy oe 


ly PIEDMONT AND ITALY, from the Alps to the Tiber. 
c Illustrated. By DupLey CosTELLo. The artistic aeueraicat by Harpine, 
Pyne, BARTLETT, BROCKEDON, &c. 2 Vols., £2 2s. 


PORTS AND HARBOURS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


rye si ‘ A Series of 144 Views of all the points of interest round the entire Coast. 
Ch, 2 Vols., £2. 
, Inst SCOTLAND. By W. Bgarrm. Illustrated in a Series of 


Views, by ALLOM, BARTLETT, and M‘CuLLocH. 2 Vols. £2. 


of SWITZERLAND ILLUSTRATED. By Dr. Beatriz, the 
oT? Drawings by W. H. Bartierr. 2 Vols., £2. 


ae 
to WALDENSES (Tue); or, Protestant Valleys of Piedmont, 
; Dauphiny, & By W. Beart. Illustrated by Barruett and BRocKg- 
‘aati DON. £1 5s. 


J+ WALKER’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By Smarr. 8¥0., 128.5 


i abridged, 12mo., 6s. 
[ix WALKINGHAME’S TUTOR’S ASSISTANT ; being a Compen- 


Cae oe dium of Arithmetic. Revised by Fraser. 12mo., 2s. KEY, 3s. 
; WANOSTROCHT’S FRENCH GRAMMAR. By’ Tarver. 
r yur 12mo., 48. 
ale : RECUEIL CHOISI DE TRAITS HISTO- 
« RIQUES ET DE CONTES MORAUX. By ,DgLmz. 12mo., 3s. 
ie : 
pv ie = TELEMAQUE, with English Notes. 12mo., 
M ae P pt 4s. 6d. 
a F : : ANACHARSIS, with English Notes. 12mo., 
int te ‘ bs 
=" WATTS’ SCRIPTURE HISTORY. 12mo., 3s. 6d. 
“ WATTS’ AND RIPPON’S HYMNS. Bound in One Volume, 
ial 32mo. roan, embossed, sprinkled’ edges, 3s., gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 
“yes ga WEBB’S (Mrs. J. B.) NAOMI; or, the Last Days of Jerusalem. 
nes” With View, &c. of Jerusalem, and. numerous Illustrations by GitBsrT and 


ae due cl a fae Edition. Feap. cloth, 7s. 6d.; or in morocco 
10s. ; 
D ae 4 anuque, 


Sie WEDGWOODS (THE): being a Life of Jostsa WeEDGWwoop, 
with Notices of his Works and their Productions, Memoirs of the Wedg- 


Fi oD wood and other Families, and a History of the Early Potteries of Stafford- 
1 yd shire. By LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A., &c. Witha Portrait and numerous 
Ny ge Illustrations. Printed on toned paper, ‘and handsomely bound. Complete 
10 in 1 Vol. 8vo., 18s. 


118  WHEELER’S (J. T., r.z.¢.8.) HANDBOOK TO THE COTTON 
pb CULTIVATION IN THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY. With Mey and 
7 Illustrations. Post &vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
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WHEELER’S HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE OLD 
AND NEW TESTAMENTS. Folio, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


ANALYSIS AND SUMMARY OF OLD TE- 
TAMENT HISTORY AND THE LAWS OF MOSES. Tenth Editic. 
Post 8vo. cloth, red edges, 5s. 6d. 


ANALYSIS AND SUMMARY OF NEW TE 
TAMENT HISTORY. Sixth Edition. Post svo. cloth, red edges, 5s. 64. 


OPULAR ABRIDGMENT OF OLD AND 
NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. 2 Vols. 18mo. cloth, 2s. each. 


WILKIE GALLERY. A Selection of Engravings from th | 
Paintings of the late Sir Davip WiLaig, R.A. Cloth gilt, £3 10s. 


WILLEMENT (FE. E.), A CATECHISM OF FAMILIAR 
THINGS. New Edition, Fcap. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


BIRDS AND ANIMALS. Cuts 


12mo. cloth, 2s. 


WOODWARD’S (B. B.) WALES (Tue History oF), From the 
Earliest Times to its Final Incorporation with England. illustrated by 
Views of Remarkable Places, Antiquities, and Scenery. 2 Vols., sup 
royal 8vo., cloth gilt, £1 5s. 


WORBOISE’S (E. J.) THE WIFE’S TRIALS. A Tale. Thirl 
Edition. Feap. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF THOMAS ARNOLD, DD. 
Second Edition. Feap. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


CAMPION COURT. A Tale of the Days of the 
Ejectment Two Huudred Years Ago. Second Edition. Foap. cloth, 5s. 


—-——_-__—_ THE LILLINGSTONES OF LILLINGSTOXE 
Feap. cloth, 5s. 


LOTTIE LONSDALE; or, the Chain and it 
Links. Second Edition. Fcap. cloth, 5s. 


WRIGHT'S (Tuomas, Esa., M.A, ¥.8.4.) THE HISTORY OF 
~ CARICATURE AND GROTESQUE IN LITERATURE AND ART. 
With Illustrations by F. W. Fatrgovt, F.8.A. 4to. cloth, red edges, 21s 


DOMESTIC MANNERS AND SENTIMENTS 
IN ENGLAND DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. With numer 
lllustrations by F. W. FarrHoir, Esq. Feap. 4to. cloth, red edges, 215: 


—_—__-_—__— THE CELT, THE ROMAN, AND THE SAXO%: 
A History of the Early Inhabitants of Britain. Lilustrated by the Anciet! 
Remains brought to light by recent research. Numerous Engr 
New Edition. Post 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


YOUNG MAN'S COMPANION. By J. Mavor, F.S.4. 
10 Engravings on Steel. 8vo. cloth, 15s. 


YOUNG WOMAN'S COMPANION. By Mas. Hzwans. 10B 
gravings on Steel. 8vo. cloth, 15s, 


PRIZE MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862, was 
awarded to Messrs. VIRTUE for the “‘ publication 0 
— Weale’s Series.” — 
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See JURORS’? REPORTS, 
CLASS XXIX. - 
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CATALOGUE S227 


RUDIMENTARY, SCIENTIFIC, EDUCATIONAL, AND 
CLASSICAL WORKS, 
FOR COLLEGES, HIGH AND ORDINARY SCHOOLS, 
AND SELF-INSTRUCTION ; 


: ALSO FOR 
MECHANICS’ INSTITUTIONS, FREE LIBRARIES, &c. &., 
PUBLISHED BY 
VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO., 26, IVY LANE, 
PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
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*,* THE ENTIRE SERIES IS FREELY ILLUSTRATED ON WOOD 
AND STONE WHERE REQUISITE. 


The Public are respectfully informed that the whole of the late 
Mr. WEALE’s Publications, contained in the follounng Catalogue, 
have been purchased by VinTUE BroTHeErRs & Co., and that 
all future Orders will be supplied by them at 26, Ivy Lane. 


*,* Additional Volumes, by Popular Authors, are in Preparation. 


RUDIMENTARY SERIES. 


2. NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, by Charles Tomlinson. 1s. 
12. PNEUMATIOS, by Charles Tomlinson. ls. 
20. PERSPECTIVE, by George Pyne. 2s. 
27. ee ar or, A GRAMMAR OF COLOURING, by G. 
eld. 2s. 
40. GLASS STAINING, by Dr. M. A. Gessert, With an Appendix 
on the Art of Enamelling. ls. 
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41. PAINTING ON GLASS, from the German of Fromberg. 1s. 

50. LAW OF CONTRACTS FOR WORKS AND SERVICES, 
by David Gibbons. ls. 

66. CLAY LANDS AND LOAMY SOILS, by J. Donaldson. 1s. 

69. MUSIC, Treatise on, by C. C. Spencer. 2s. 

71. THE PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTIONS, by C.C. Spencer. 1s. 


72. RECENT FOSSIL SHELLS (A Manual of the Mollusca), 

by S. P. Woodward. 5s. 6d. 
In cloth boards, 6s. 6d. ; half morocco, 7s. 6d. 

79**, PHOTOGRAPHY, a Popular Treatise on, from the French 
of D. Van Monckhoven, by W. H. Thornthwaite. 1s. 6d. 

96. ASTRONOMY, by the Rev. R. Main. Ils. 

107. METROPOLITAN BUILDINGS ACT, and THE METRO- 
POLITAN ACT FOR REGULATING THE SUPPLY 
OF GAS, with Notes, by D. Gibbons and-R. Hesketh. 2s. 6d. 


108. METROPOLITAN LOCAL MANAGEMENT ACTS. ls. 64. 


108*. METROPOLIS LOCAL MANAGEMENT AMENDMENT 
ACT, 1862; with Notes and Index. ls. 


109. Sa REMOVAL AND DISEASE PREVENTION 
. Is. 

110. RECENT LEGISLATIVE ACTS applying | to Contractors, 
Merchants, and Tradesmen. 1s. 

113. USE OF FIELD ARTILLERY ON SERVICH, by Jaubert, 
translated by Lieut.-Col. H. H. Maxwell. Is. 6d. 

113*. MEMOIR ON SWORDS, by Marey, translated by Lieut.-Col. 
H. H. Maxwell. Is. 

140. OUTLINES OF MODERN FARMING, by R. Scott Burn. 
Vol.I. Soils, Manures, and Crops. 2s. 


141, ————_— —__________—____——. Vol. II. Farming 
Economy, Historical and Practical. 3s. 

142, ——_____________________—_ Vol. ITI. Stock— 
Cattle, Sheep, and Horses. 2s. 6d. 

145, ——___—_________———. Vol. IV. Manage- 
ment of the Dairy—Pigs—Poultry. 2s. 

146. —_——_-—__—_________———— Voll. V. Utilisation of 


Town Sewage—Irrigation— Reclamation of Waste Land. 2s.6d. 
The above 5 vols. bound in 2, cloth boards, 14s. 


150. A TREATISE ON LOGIC, PURE AND APPLIED, by 
S. H. Emmens, Esq. Is. 6d. 


VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO., 26, IVY LANE. 
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151. A HANDY BOOK ON THE, LAW OF FRIENDLY, IN- 
DUSTRIAL AND PROVIDENT, BUILDING AND LOAN 
SOCIETIES, by N. White. 1s. 

152. PRACTICAL HINTS FOR INVESTING MONEY: with 
an Explanation of the Mode of Transacting Business on the 
Stock Exchange, by Francis Playford, Sworn Broker. 1s. 

153. LOCKE ON THE CONDUCT OF THE HUMAN UNDER- 
STANDING, Selections from, by S. H. Emmens. 2s. 

154. GENERAL HINTS TO EMIGRANTS. 2s. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 
1. CHEMISTRY, by Prof. Fownes, inolnding Agricultural, Che- 
mistry, for ‘the use of Farmers. 1s. 
3. GEOLOGY, by Major-Gen. Portlock. 1s. Gd. 
4. MINERALOGY, with a Treatise on Mineral Rocks or Aggre- 
gates, by Dana. 2s. 
7. ELECTRICITY, by Sir W. S. Harris. 1s. 6d. 


7*. GALVANISM, ANIMAL AND VOLTAIC ELECTRICITY, 
by Sir W.S. Harris. 1s. 6d. 


8. MAGNETISM, Exposition of, by Sir W.S. Harris. 3s. 6d. 
11. ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH, History of, by E. Highton. 2s. 
133. METALLURGY OF COPPER, by R. H. Lamborn. 2s. 


134. METALLURGY OF SILVER AND LEAD, by R. H. Lam- 


born. 2s. | 
135. ELECTRO-METALLURGY, by A. Watt. 1s. 6d. 
138. HANDBOOK OF THE TELEGRAPH, by R. Bond. 1s. 
143. EXPERIMENTAL ESSAYS—On the Motion of Camphor 
and Modern Theory of Dew, by C. Tomlinson. ls. 


BUILDING AND ARCHITECTURE. 


16. ARCHITECTURE, Orders of, by W. H. Leeds. 1s. 
17. ——_—_——_——_———-. Byles of, by T. Bury. 1s. 6d. 


18, ——_—__—_———— Principles of Design, by E. L. Garbett. 2s. 


22. BUILDING, the Art of, by E. Dobson. 1s. 
23. BRICK AND TILE MAKING, by E. Dobson. 2s. 
25. MASONRY AND STONE-CUTTING, by E. Dobson. 2s. 


30. DRAINING AND SEWAGE OF TOWNS AND BUILD- 
INGS, by G. D. Dempsey. 2s. 
(With No. 29, Drainage or Lanp, 2 vols. in 1, 3s.) 


VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO., 26, IVY LANE. 
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35. BLASTING AND QUARRYING OF STONE, AND BLOW- 
ING UP OF BRIDGES, by Lt.-Gen. Sir J. Burgoyne. 1s.64. 


36. DICTIONARY OF TERMS used by Architects, Builders, 

Engineers, Spin bei &e. 4s. 
In cloth boards, 5s.; half morocco, 6s. 

42. COTTAGE BUILDING, by C. B. Allen. Ils. 

44. FOUNDATIONS and‘CONCRETE WORKS, by E. Dobson. 1s. 

45, LIMES, CEMENTS, MORTARS, CONCRETE, MASTICS 
&e., by G. R. Burnell. 1s. 6d. 

57. WARMING AND VENTILATION, by C. Tomlinson. 3s. 

83**, CONSTRUCTION OF DOOR LOCKS, by C. Tomlinson 
1s. 6d. 


111. ARCHES, PIERS, AND BUTTRESSES, by W. Bland. 1s. 6d. 
116. aes PUBLIC BUILDINGS, by T. R. Smith 
ls. 6d. 


123, CARPENTRY AND JOINERY, founded on Robison sn 
Tredgold. ls.6d. ~ 

123%. ILLUSTRATIVE PLATES to the preceding. 4to. 4s. 6d. 

124. ROOFS FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE BUILDINGS 
founded on Robison, Price, and Tredgold. 1s. 6d. 


124*, IRON ROOFS of Recent Construction—Descriptive Plate. 
4to. 4s. 6d. 


127. ARCHITECTURAL MODELLING, Practical Instructions 
by T. A. Richardson. ls. 6d. 


128. VITRUVIUS’S ARCHITECTURE, translated by J. Grilt 
with Plates. 5s. 

130. GRECIAN ARCHITECTURE, Principles of Beauty in, by 
the Earl of Aberdeen. Ils. 


132. ERECTION OF DWELLING-HOUSES, with Specifications 
Quantities of Materials, &c., by S. H. Brooks, 27 Plates. 2s.6¢. 


MACHINERY AND ENGINEERING. 


33. CRANES AND MACHINERY FOR RAISING HEA‘! 
BODIES, the Art of Constructing, by J. Glynn. 1s. , 
34, STEAM ENGINE, by Dr. Lardner. 1s. 


43. TUBULAR AND IRON GIRDER BRIDGES, including ti 
Britannia and Conway Bridges, by G. D. Dempsey. 1s. 64 


VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO., 26, IVY LANE. 
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47. LIGHTHOUSES, their Construction and Illumination, by Allan 
Stevenson. : 


59. STEAM BOILERS, their Construction and Management, by 
R. Armstrong. ls. 6d. 


62. RAILWAYS, Construction, by Sir M. Stephenson. 1s. 6d. 


62*, RAILWAY CAPITAL AND DIVIDENDS, with Statistics 
of Working, by E. D. Chattaway. ls. 
(Vols. 62 and 62* bound in 1, 2s. 6d.) 


67. CLOCK AND WATCH MAKING, and Church Clocks and 
Bells, by E. B. Denison. 3s. 6d. 


78. STEAM AND LOCOMOTION, on the Principle of connecting 
Science with Practice, by J. Sewell. 2s. 


78*. LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, by G. D. Dempsey. 1s. 6d. 
79*. ILLUSTRATIONS TO THE ABOVE. 4to. 4s. 6d. 


. 98. MECHANISM AND CONSTRUCTION OF MACHINES, 


ety NON ee 


by T. Baker ; and TOOLS AND MACHINES, by J. Nasmyth, 
with 220 Woodcuts. 2s. 6d. . 


114. MACHINERY, Construction and Working, by C.D. Abel. 1s. 6d. 
115. PLATES TO THE ABOVE. 4to. 7s. 6d. 
139. STEAM ENGINE, Mathematical Theory of, by T. Baker. 1s. 


155. ENGINEER'S GUIDE TO THE ROYAL AND MER- 
CANTILE NAVIKS, by a Practieal Engineer. Revised by 
D. F. McCarthy. 3s. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING, &c. 


13. CIVIL ENGINEERING, by H. Law and G. R. Burnell. 4s. 6d. 


29. DRAINING DISTRICTS AND LANDS, by G. D. Dempsey. Is. 
(With No. 30, Drainage anp Szwace or-Towns, 2 vols. in 1, 3s.) 


31. WELL-SINKING, BORING, AND PUMP WORK, by J. G. 
Swindell, revised by G. R. Burnell. 1s. 


46. ROAD-MAKING AND MAINTENANCE OF MACADA- 
MISED ROADS, by Gen. Sir J. Burgoyne. 1s. 6d. 


60. LAND AND ENGINEERING SURVEYING, by T. Baker. 2s. 


VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO., 26, IVY LANE. 
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63, AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING, BUILDINGS, MOTIVE 
POWERS, FIELD ENGINES, MACHINERY, AND 
IMPLEMENTS, by G. H. Andrews. 3s. 


77*. ECONOMY OF FUEL, by T. S. Prideaux. 1s. 
80*. EMBANKING LANDS FROM THE SEA, by J. Wiggins. 2s. 


82. WATER POWER, as applied to Mills, &., by J. Glynn. 9s. 


82+, A TREATISE ON GAS WORKS, AND THE PRACTICE 
OF MANUFACTURING AND DISTRIBUTING COAL 
GAS, by S. Hughes, C.E. 3s. 


—_ - _— 


g24*, WATER-WORKS FOR CITIES AND TOWNS, by 8 | 


Hughes. 3s. 


117. SUBTERRANEOUS SURVEYING, AND RANGING THE 
LINE without the Magnet, by T. Fenwick, with Additions 
by T. Baker. 2s. 6d. 


118. CIVIL ENGINEERING OF NORTH AMERICA, by D. 
Stevenson. 3s. 


120. HYDRAULIC ENGINEERING, by G: R. Burnell. 3s. 


121. RIVERS AND TORRENTS, and a Treatise on NAVI- 
GABLE CANALS AND RIVERS THAT CARRY SAND 
AND MUD, from the Italian of Paul Frisi. 2s. 6d. 


125. COMBUSTION OF COAL, AND THE PREVENTION 
OF SMOKE, by C. Wye Williams, M.1.C.E. 3s. 


SHIP-BUILDING AND NAVIGATION. 


51. NAVAL ARCHITECTURE, by J. Peake. 3s. 


53*. SHIPS FOR OCEAN AND RIVER SERVICE, Construction 
of, by Captain H. A. Sommerfeldt. 1s. 


53%", ATLAS OF 15 PLATES TO THE ABOVE, Drawn for 
Practice. 4to. 7s. 6d. 


54. MASTING, MAST-MAKING, and RIGGING OF SHIPS, 
by R. Kipping. 1s. 6d. 


\ 


VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO., 26, IVY LANE. 
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54*. IRON SHIP-BUILDING, by J. Grantham. 2s. 6d. 
54%#, ATLAS OF 24 PLATES to the preceding. 4to. 22s. 6d. 


55. NAVIGATION ; the Sailor’s Sea Book: Howto Keep the Lo 
and Work it off, &.; Law of Storms, and Explanation o 
Terms, by J. Greenwood. 2s. 


80. MARINE ENGINES, AND STEAM VESSELS, AND THE 
SCREW, by R. Murray. 2s. 6d. 


83 bis. SHIPS AND BOATS, Form of, by W. Bland. Is. 6d. 


99. NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY AND NAVIGATION, by J. R. 
Young. 

100*, NAVIGATION TABLES, for Use with the above. 1s. 6d. 

106. SHIPS’ ANCHORS for all SERVICES, by G. Cotsell. 1s. 6d. 

149. SAILS AND SAIL-MAKING, by R. Kipping, N.A. 2s. 6d. 


155. ENGINEER’S GUIDE TO THE ROYAL AND MER- 
CANTILE NAVIES. 3s. 


ARITHMETIC AND MATHEMATICS. 


| ‘6 MECHANICS, by Charles Tomlinson. ls. 


32. MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, THEIR CONSTRUC- 
TION, USE, &e., by J. F. Heather. 1s. 


61*. READY RECKONER for the Measurement of Land, Tables 
of Work at from 2s. 6d. to 20s. per acre, and valuation of 
Land from £1 to £1,000 per acre, by A. Arman. ls. 6d. 


76. GEOMETRY, DESCRIPTIVE, with a Theory of Shadows and 
Perspective, and a Description of the Principles and Practice 
of Isometrical Projection, by J. F. Heather. 2s. 


83. BOOK-KEEPING AND COMMERCIAL PHRASEOLOGY, 
by James Haddon. 1s. 


84. ARITHMETIC, with numerous Examples, by J. R. Young. 1s.6d. 
84*, KEY TO THE ABOVE, by J. R. Young. Is. 6d. 


VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO., 26, IVY LANE. 
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85. EQUATIONAL ARITHMETIC: Tables for the Calculation 
of Simple Interest, with Logarithms for Compound Interest, 
and Annuities, by W. Hipsley. 2s. 


86. ALGEBRA, by J. Haddon. 2s. 


86*. KEY AND COMPANION TO THE ABOVE, by J. B 
Young. 1s. 6d. 


88. EUCLID’S GEOMETRY, with Essay on Logic, by H. Law. 2:. 


90. GEOMETRY, ANALYTICAL AND CONIC SECTIONS, by 
J. Hann. Is. 


91. PLANE & SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY, by J. Hann. 2. 
93. MENSURATION, by T. Baker. 1s. 6d. 


94. LOGARITHMS, Tables of ; with Tables of Natural Sines, 0 
sines, and Tangents, by H. Law. 2s.6d. , , 


97. STATICS AND DYNAMICS, by T. Baker. 1s. * 
101. DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS, by W. 8. B. Woolhouse. 1s 


101*. WEIGHTS AND MEASURES OF ALL NATIONS; 
Weights of Coins, and Divisions of Time; with the Principle 
which determine the Rate of Exchange, by W. S. B. Wool- 
house. ls. 6d. 


102. INTEGRAL CALCULUS, by H. Cox. Is. ° 
103. INTEGRAL CALCULUS, Examples of, by J. Hann. 1s. 


104. DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS, Examples of, with Solutions, 
by J. Haddon. Ils. 


105. ALGEBRA, GEOMETRY, and TRIGONOMETRY, Firt 
Mnemonical Lessons in, by the Rev. T. P. Kirkman. 1s. 6¢. 


131. READY-RECKONER FOR MILLERS, FARMERS, AND 
MERCHANTS, showing the Value of any Quantity of Corn, 
with the Approximate Value of Mill-stones and Mill Work. 1s. 


136. RUDIMENTARY ARITHMETIC, by J. Haddon, edited by 
A. Arman. 1s. 6d. 
187. KEY TO THE ABOVE, by A. Arman. Is. 6d. 


147. STEPPING STONE TO ARITHMETIC, by Abraham 
Arman, Schoolmaster, Thurleigh, Beds. 1s. 


148. KEY TO THE ABOVE, by A. Arman. Is. 


VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO., 26, IVY LANE. 


NEW SERIES OF EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


[This Series is kept in three styles of binding—the prices of each 


are given in columns at the end of the lines.) 


HISTORIES, GRAMMARS, AND DICTIONARIES. 


i. ENGLAND, History of, by W. D. Hamilton 
5. GREECE, History of, by W. D. Hamilton 
and E. Levin. : 2 
7. ROME, History of, by E. Tavich ‘ 
9. CHRONOLOGY OF CIVIL AND ECCLE- 
siastical History, Literature, Art, and 
Civilisation, from the earliest period to 
tho present time 
11. ENGLISH GRAMMAR, by Hyde Clarke ° 
‘114. HANDBOOK OF COMPARATIVE PHI- 
lology, by Hyde Clarke . 
12. ENGLISH DICTIONARY, above 100, 000 
words, or 40,000 more than in any ene 
work. Dy Hyde Clarke . 
Se  , with Geshe 
14, GREEK GRAMMAR, by IT. C. Hamilton . 


lo. ————— DICTIONARY, by H. R. Hamil- 
ton. Vol. 1. Greek—English ; 
17, ————__————— Vol. 2. English — Gresk 


Complete in 1 vol. 


———————_—_________,, with Gina 
19, LATIN GRAMMAR, by T. Goodwin . 


=U: DICTIONARY, by T. Goodwin. 
Vol. 1. Latin—English ; 


22. ———_——_—_—_—_—_ Vol. 2. Hina lishTatin 
Complete in 1 vol. 


s 


———_—__—_—_——_———,, with Granine 
Zi FRENCIL GRAMMAR, by G. L. Strauss 


VIRTUE BROTHERS & CQ.,, 26, Ivy Y LANE, 


36 |40 


46|;50 
56,60 
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HISTORIES, GRAMMARS, AND DIOTIONARIES. 


25. FRENCH DICTIONARY, by A. Elwes. 
Vol. 1. French—English . 


26, ———_—_————. Vol. 2. English—French 

Complete in 1 vol. ee 
, with Gianisiae 
“7. ITALIAN GRAMMAR, by A. Elwes . 


2S. ———— TRIGLOT DICTIONARY, by 
A. Elwes, Vol. 1. Italian — English — 
French 


50, ————. Vol. 2. ‘Roglish—Tialian=“French 
32, - Vol. 3. French—Italian—English 
Complete in 1 vol. : 
———_—— , with Gianiinay 
34. SPANISH GRAMMAR, by A. Elwes . 
og. —_—__—__ ENGLISH AND ENGLISH- 
SPANISH DICTIONARY, by A. Elwes . 
———_——_—____ , with Grammar 
39. GERMAN GRAMMAR, by G. L. Strauss . 
40, —__—__— READER, from best Authors 
41. —______TRIGLOT DICTIONARY, by 
N. E. Hamilton. Vol. 1. English—Gor- 
man—French . 
42, ———_—_. Vol. 2. German—English—French 
45. ———— Vol. 3. eT | ish—German 
——-——- Complete in 1 vo 


———— 


—_—__—_—___—_., with Grammar 

44, HEBREW DICTIONARY, by Dr. Breslau. 
Vol. 1. Hebrew—English , 

, with Grammar 

46. ——_____ Vol. 2. English—Hebrew 

————Complete, with Grammar, in 2 vols. 

46*, —__—- GRAMMAR, by Dr. Breslau 

47, FRENCH AND ENGLISH PHRASE BOOK 

48. COMPOSITION AND PUNCTUATION, 
by J. Brenan . 

49. DERIVATIVE SPELLING BOOK, by JZ. 
Rowbotham, F RAS. . 
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‘GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICS, 


With Explanatory Notes in English, principally selected from the 


7. 


8 
9. 


10. 


best German Commentators, 


LATIN SERIES. 


. LATIN een with ceed and Notes, by 


H. Young . : - o« Ie. 
CESAR’S GALLIC WAR; Notes by H. Young © «@ 2. 
CORNELIUS NEPOS; Notes by H. Young . . . Is. 


. VIRGIL. The ae a) nme moe by W. Rushton 


and H. Young . .. © « Is. 6d. 
VIRGIL’S AENEID ; Notes by H. Young © © « 2. 


HORACE. Odes and et ; mone age soe Ex- 
planation of Metres. ~ Is 


HORACE. Satires and Rpistles; Notes by W. B. Smith 1s. 6d. 


. SALLUST. Catiline, Jugurtha; Notes by W. M.Donno 1s. 6d. 


TERENCE. Andria and ecu, Notes by 
J. Davies. ; - Is. 6d. 


TERENCE. Aeon Hcy, and Phormio; 3 Notes by J. 
Davies . - 28 


14. CICERO. De Amicitia, de Seneca and Brutus; noe 


16. 
16%. 
17. 
19. 


20. 


by W.B.Smith . .. - 6 28. 
LIVY. Part I. Books i., ii., by H. Young - e Is. 6d. 
Part IT. Books iii, iv. v., by H. Young . Is. Gd. 
Part III. Books xxi., xxii., by W. B. Smith _— 1s. 6d, 


CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, OVID, and SEOT ERTS: 
Selections ‘from, by W. M.Donne. . - 28. 


SUETONIOUS and the later Latin Weert Sletions hae 
by W.M.Donne. . . . 2e. 
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GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICS. 


GREEK SERIES, 


ON A SIMILAR PLAN TO TIIK LATIN SERIES. 


. GREEK INTRODUCTORY READER, by H. Young. 


On the same plan as the Latin Reader . ° . 


. XENOPHON. <Anabasis, i. ii. iii, by H. Young . e 
. XENOPIION. Anabasis, iv. v. vi. vii.. by H. Young ° 
. LUCIAN. Select Dialogues, by H. Young . e ° 
. HOMER. Iliad, i. to vi, by T. H. L.'Leary .« «Is. 
» TIOMER. Iliad, vii. to xii. by T. H. L. Leary é Is. 
. HOMER. Iliad, xiii. to xviii., by T. II. L. Leary . ls. 
. HOMER. Iliad, xix. to xxiv., by T. H.L. Leary . Is. 
» LIOMER. Odyssey, i. to vi, by T. H. L. Leary e Is. 
. WOMER. Qdyssey, vii. to xii., by T. I. L. Leary . Is. 
. TOMER. Odyssey, xiii. to xviii.. by T. H. L. Leary 1s. 
. HOMER. Odyssey, xix. to xxiv.; and Se by T. H. 


L. Leary ; : ° ° 


. PLATO. Apology, Crito, and Phado, by J. Davies ° . 
» WERODOTUS, i. it, by T. H. L. Leary . e e Is. 
. HERODOTUS, iii. iv., by T. H. L. Leary eo «Is. 
. HERODOTUS, v. vi. vii., by T. H. L. Leary . ° ls. 
. HERODOTUS, viii. ix., and Index, by T. H. L. Leary Is. 
. SOPHOCLES; C&dipus Tyrranus, by‘H. Young. ° 
. SOPHOCLES; Antigone, by J. Milmer . . «©.  e« 
. EURIPIDES; Uecuba and Medea, by W. B. Smith - Is. 
. EURIPIDES; Alcestis, by J. Milncr. ° e 
. AESCHYLUS; Promctheus Vinctus, by J. Davios ° ° 
. AESCHYLUS ; Septem contra Thebas, by J. Davies . < . 
. ARISTOPHANES; Acharnians, by C.8. D. Townshend Is. 
. THUCYDIDES,i, by H. Young . . «© «© « 
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